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On miuiving in Japan on the 10th of Jmuary 1879, in 
pwstance of an invitation which ho had reccived and 
aecepled “fiom his Excolloncy Admiral Kawamura, tho 
minister of marme, and fiom some of his colleagues, tho 
autho. had no mtention whatever of writing evon a 
magazine account of lus yisit, much less of producing a 
volume upon Japan Ilo purposed addiossmg a lottor or 
two to the leading journal upon such matics of mtcrost as 
might present themselves, and for moto than a month aftor 
his aitiyal in Tokio he formed io intonvion of doing moe 
than this. 

Larly 1n March, howevon, on loaving tho capital for tho 
Tnland Soa and tho interior cities, 1b appoaied desirable to 
tele buof notes of tho moto interosting plicos and objocts 
yistied, and ag those notes began to aceumulato the author 
bogan to roflect upon tho improbability of thoi over 
becoming more than moio notes unless thcy wo1e at onco 
roughly doveloped into # natrative form dumg such Jeismo 
as could be socued Ife soon docided to outhne the stay 
of his travels aa ho proceeded with them, and this was dono, 
as faa ag possible, in the form m which that stoy hac 
apperrs Tho reador will be good enough lo 1omomboi, nr 
noting tho crude famihaaities and incqualitios of stylo, and 
the many othor dofocts which will doubtless bo found in 
this book, that much of 16 was wiitton dming thoso altor- 
nations of oxcilomeni and weariness which altend_1apyl 
trgvelling in a staange land. Many and muy a time, and 
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day after day, mang the jouneys to Nara, the shrines of Isé, 
and the mland towns and cities, afte: rising before six in the 
moining, and travelling im jens she shas (hand cariiages) over 
jolting roads tall the evenmg,* and then dimmg, the anthor 
had to find between 8 and 12 Pw. the only leisure which 
could possibly be obtained for 1eco.dmg lis impressions of 
what he was secing 

Another difficulty opposed itself to the authoi of “this work 
The cities, the towns, the battle fields, the temples, qhe 
shrines, the castles, and the other memorable plac& visrted, 
all were memorable because of persons, events, and incidents, 
which, if the author mig st yudge of otheis by himself, wore 
almost entirely unknown to English ieaders What signifi- 
cance o1 interest, for example, would be conveyed jp an Eng- 
lish render macqnamted with Japan and with its history by 
the mention of the peisonal names of Nintcoku, Kobodaishi, 
Youtomo, Nobunaga, o1 the Taiko, or of tha names of such 
places ag Nara, Yamada, Uji, Kamakura, or oven Nikko, 
o1 of such events as the battles of Dan noura or of 
Seligahara, the revolts of Taka-Dji, 01 the siege of Odawarn ? 
Even if all the existing books upon Japan ever pubjished in 
England had been 1ead, many such names would still hava 
iemamed meanmgless to the reader, but as 16 19, although 
so many books have been written upon Japan and upon 
Japanese affairs, the author know of none which would have 
conveyed to Lnglish readers cyen a general ilea of the omly 
Instory of the countiy, ceitamnly of none with which tho 
pubhic had become familial Fence he inferied that somo 
account of the history of Japan was essential to the under- 
standing of the records of lug tiavols, and honco also tho 
propoi tions to which this work has extended, 

To wiite an outline of the lustory of Japan would heyo 
heen an undertaking éf some diffieuliy even to one con- 
yeisant with the language and enjoying free access to tho 
hteratue of the country; to one unacquainted with the 
language, and haying aceess only to 1ts translated hteratme, 
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the task was of necossity one of much gieate: difficulty. 
It appeared io the author, however, that the difficulties we1e 
nof insuperable, especially as ho had many unusual facilities 
for tho work affoided him, and he tiusts that tho result, 
which appears in tho followmg pages, will at least funish 
the general reader with that information which the author 
inmeelf “ould gladly have rocoved from othor hands had 
thoy apphot thomselves to the iask 

Tt iseobvious that the historical portions of tins wok 
must be mainly tho results of compilation. Writeis do not 
croate Instory, but simply 1ecord 1t, the morit of thew work 
consisting mamly in the fidelity of their statements, and in 
tho Judgment with which thoy ae selected, giouped, and 16- 
corded. ‘It is very desirable, howoven, that the reade: should 
know on whose authouty the recoids rest, and for this 
reason the author has been sciupulonsly carcful to cite his 
authorttios, and to give exact quotations where that could bo 
done consistontly with the immodiats object m view IIo 
has freely used the ‘Tiansactions’ of tho Amalie Society of 
Japan, which ombody oxtromely valunble but of cowso 
detached masses of information, tho principal contubutors 
being, or haying beon, officers of tho British Legation in 
Tokio, tho chiof of thom all, ostumetod by the oxtont and 
viluo of his woik, boing Ma Ennest Sitow. Tho author hag 
likewise mado fice uso of tho woiks composed by officers 
of the umponml Japancso govexnmont for piosentation at 
tho vaiious forcign oxhibitions of Japanoso aris and manu- 
factuies, most notably thal on Japanoso Ldueation which 
formod part of the oxlubit of Japan at Philadelphia m 1876, 
and that published in Fiance by his fuiond Mr. Matsugata, 
the vico mimistor of finance, fo. uso at tho Dxposition 
Univeisello of 1878. Both of theso fof which tho lattor is in 
French) aie extiomely valuable compilations of Instorie and 
other facts, and 1efloct great crodit alike upon thon authors 
and upon the administration of ,tho public departments 
wider the oxisting govermmont of Japan. To the author 
and tannglator of the ‘Kinsd Shniaku’ are olsowheroollored 
the acknowledgments go largely dac. ‘Th6 xuthor 1s much 
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indebted hkewise to Mi. W G. Aston, MA (the assistant of 
Mi. Linest Satow at the British Legation, Tokio), whogo 
wiitings, especially thoso on the Japanese language, tre 
standard works. Fiom Mr Guiffis’s American work, cntitled 
‘The Mikado’s Empire,’ haye been made several quotations, 
fo. which tho autho: would express lis best thanks. The 
fust perusal of this work created so favourabl® an im- 
pression upon the mind of the present author that aygther 
work seemed almost unnecessary ; but a further acqueintance 
with the American yolume tended to greatly weaken this 
impression, partly on account of the book appearing in 
considerable part to be composed of detached essays or 
aticles so brought together a3 to be wanting Uy historic 
sequence, and partly, and still more, on account of mgufficient 
acknowledgment of the somces whence the work is derived." 
The key m which Ma, Griffis has pitched his work is likewise 
somowhat too Iigh for pleasant pernsal in our county. But 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, ‘The Mikado’s Empiro’ 1s 
a highly imteresting and instructive book, and one from 
which the present author has, as will be seen, frequently 
derived advantage Since the author’s return to England ho 
hag ieceived from Captain Pfoundes the‘ Budget of Notes’ 
just referred to n a footnote, from which he has occasionally 
teken mtoesting facts and illustration, 





* [find fo. cxamplo, that an am 
lations presage of ‘Tho Mikado’s 
Timp 0, on the ensting of Nitte’s 
swoid into the sen 18 tnkon without 
acknowledgment almost literally, 
fiom a giude book (‘L160 Yokohama 
Guide, pubhshed thos yeus bofoo 

an appropritio: so Hagtant as to 
be only excusable 11 any degica and 
Hi no deg eo justifirble upon tie 
assumption that My Guiffis was him- 
selt the whiter, of the gride bool 
But even af that woro so, it 13 most 
auconvement aid in a | teay fons 
wag for the passnge to appar 
without flottre of quotation m two 
sul totally soparafo books Since 


a 
reaching D glind, Capt Pfoundes 
1ns favonicd the autha with a copy 
ot pmts of hs ‘fu so Mimi Buku? 
(ol ‘Budget cf Japa rese Notes’) 10 
printed im 187) fiom tho Japan 
Mail and im this mo goyoul pas 
sages Which .ppear m the tort of 
Ml Gaiflis publishe | two yeats late. 
vith no wknowledgmont that ean bs 
jiaced except m an appondix, whee 
other pissages aro rvowedly quoted 
fiom Capt Pfoundes’s work ‘Lhosa 
cucumstances, however caplai ed, 
gieatly dot act fiom the mat nid 
value of Mi, Guiflis's bilbant book 
ag an oligiaal wouk 
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The appearance since the author's retin of M1, Moungoy’s 
able and engaging volume on the Satsuma iebellion has 
made 1b unnecessary foi tho prosont author to ro-wiite tho 
full story of that tingio revolt, o1 to do moro with reforenco 
to it than buefly summarise tho facts which Mr, Mounsey 
has so well recorded in detail. 

Tor yéluable notes upon the ats of Japan the author 
is much indebted to his friend Professor Andeison, of tho 
Tiiperad Naval Medical Collego, Tokio ,* for others, upon 
the language of the country, to Captain Bnnkley, RA, 
of that city, whose mastery of tho Japanese tongue, 
both theoretical aud practical, 1s sad by those who aie 
judges of tho matter to be very gront; and lkewiso to 
Ma, Iydé Clarke, whose valuable and suggestive notes upon 
Japanese ethnology and languago are given in the text 

Té affords tho author much pleasure to acknowledge the 
aid which he has 1eceived from Mr. R. Stuart Lano, tho 
accomplished English Sccctary of the Japanese Legation in 
London, whose connection with that Legation has been, within 
the author's knowledge, of vory marked value vo both 
Goveinnicnts In Japan tho author was much assisted by his 
learned fiiend Mi, Kondo Makoto, and by Mi. Mmakam. 

The thanks and acknowledgments of the author are most 
iespoctfully tendered, tn the laigost sense and in the Inghost 
dogice, to Ils Impeual Majesty the Empo.or of Japan, 
and to his ministors, for the opportunity tho author had of 
visiting thelr countiy under the highost auspices, and for 
the uniform and unwoarymg kindnoss shown to him and to 
his. son throughout a stay which lasted throe months 
Smmiar thanks and acknowledgmonts, differing only in dogico, 
ae due to many others in the countiy from whom picat 
Iundness and many valued presenta wo1o 1ecerved, among 
whom should bo mentioncd the gove.nors and vico governors 
of tha Kens passed through, the chiof pueats of the gicat 
Shinshu sections (castorn and westexn) of the Buddhist faith, 

* The autho is likewise mdcbted — troublesomo stgienl ope ation, inga 


jo Profcsso: Andeison for 410 volan- = minnei whivh ovon the atifefor could 
tuy potforma ice of n longthened md not foal Uc od nite s 
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and the leading native meichants of Osaka, Kioto, Nagoya, 
Toluo, and Yokohama. 

The author would repeat hoio what he has elsewheic mid, 
and expiess his convicticn that the unbounded kindness 
shown to himself and son were due in no small degreo to 
the fact that the Empeoi, the mimsters, and the peoplo 
of Japan are heaitily desirous of promoting friciMlly mter~ 
couise, courtesy, and good feeling with the Western nations, 
and with none so much as with ourselves, Tht thé 
sentiments may be waimly and generously reciprocated by 
us, from oui own giacious Queen and her ministers down 
wards, is the earnest desuc of the author. 

Most of the illustrations of this work have been engraved 
by that accomplished a1tist My. Josiah J. Whymyfr, cluefly 
from photogiaphs, but im several imstances fiom pencil 
sketches by the author's scn, E Tenn Reed, Fight of the 
full page blocks were engraved in Japan, by native engravers, 
from the works of Hokusai. 

A hist of the Empeiors of Japan, and of the year periods, 
are given among the appendices at tho end of the second 
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TIE SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 
Or JAPANESE NAMES. 


NOTN ON 


In tianslating Japanose wo1ds into Dnghsh tho system usually 
followed by English scholars has beon that of ropresenting consonant 
sounds by, co1losponding Unglish consonants, and vowol-sounds by 
the vowols, taking then Itahan pronunoimtion, as follows :— 


A resembles the a in father, but 19 shor tur 

EF resembles tho ey 11 they, but is shorter 
consonant,* it 18 like ¢ m pon 

Lig like din machine Ina syllable termi itcd by a econsona vt 1tas 1 ko a1 


pin 
0 18 like 0 in 80, 01 befo1o n tor niintory corsonant likoo 1 0n 


U as input or ma val. 

Az is like at 11 om azsle 

Ae 18 y Lopeily a e, but 13 offo1 pononnocd ww ce 
Aww 1s like ow in eow 


T havo adopted tho al ove systom in the toxt of this work 

Tn studying Japanese it 18 necossay to carolully disciummato 
Dbotweon short and long vowels, as tho meaning ofton doponds upon the 
dificroneo, and thoy mo consequontly usurtly disinguished hy muks 
on lines abovo thom IIaying to omploy propor nunos only o1 mmualy, 
L havo myself teken ttle o1 no nolico of these difforences for ino 
icasons. inst, because, while bomg widloubtedly troublesome to tho 
gonorel reader, those maiks appeal to mo to fumish vory imperfect 


Ino syllable ter ninaled by a 


«In thou ‘Unglsi Japanese Die 
tioauy? Gvhich with Mh Aston’s and 
cther works I lave consulted 11 pio 
punng tlis Note) Ma Satow and Mb 
Masnkata give the following foot 
note “A singla consonwmet in the 
body of a Jap mose word belongs to 

he sucecedat g yowo! and forms with 
ianyllable, ts im fabeta, ale Tee 
{ ef helo gs tod, aid conseyuctly 


be 3 not sud to bo to nunatid by a 
comofant When two consriinty 
vo 10 togot 101 11 the body of a wad, 
the fist bulongs fo tho ve wol wh oh 
piosedos it asm beAke tortoise sholl, 
Tie o, tho flist % beloigs to e, and 
« asequontly bch 1s sud to ter mate 
by weoiso ant Caves] kuden lave , 
toy Lig no cApha ab 7? 
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mdieations of the true Japanese pronunciation of the words affected 
by them, and, secondly, becausa the whole system of 1endermg 
Japanese words into English is mdeigoing a gieat change, at Igast 
unda the hands of some industitous Cnglish scholais in Japan: aw 
is being waitten for the long 0; shkeyw for sha, chiyo fo. cho; and so 
foth, Thus the fitle which I have wiitten simply as Shogun, and 
which has usually been witten Sheyan by the Dnghsh in Japan, 1s 
now being written Shzyaugun, and Kioto as Kiyauto® Ti was 
obvious y impossible fo. me to undertake to bring ail the Japanese 
names which I have had occasion to employ into conformity wen this 
new system, whatever may bo its merits; and on tho whol® I havo 
considered 16 best to adopt the simplest forms By attending to the 
indications given in tho earlier part of this note, tho 1eade: will have 
no difficulty m grving approx mate pionunciations to the Japancso 
pope: names, cte ‘Tho final ¢ 1s goncially moze 01 loss accented, bub 
I havo omitted tho accent fiom 1¢ whore the form of the wid seemed 
sufficiont of rtsclf to suggest as much accentuation as 18 necessary. 
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INIRODUCTION. 


Tun form which this work has assumed has beon accounted 
for in tho Preface, where it has beon shown that the Instoucal 
portion was an essential preliminary to the narrative of om 
visit, Never perhaps was 14 moio necessmy than in tho 
plesent case to pass the past of a countiy undo. icview 
before undertaking cithe: to desehe its present or to 
consider 1ts future. 

It was not upon a wild, barbaous, and unintorod people 
that the fleets of Ameiica and Imope broke with menace 
and violence a few yous ago, bub upon an uniquo nation, 
which had developed within itself arts, letters, and rol 
gions in largo paré unknown elsewho1o, and which now pio 
sont to the schola: and tho plulosophor mimy novol and 
intensely interesting fields fo. 1osomch, Notwithslanding 
some adveiso ovents, 1b 18 wo Tnglish who a1o most eninosbly 
invited to concein ousolyos with this wonderful country, 
and to concoin ouiselvos with it, nol morcly as tradois and 
scafarois, but as mon of mtelligonco and of progioss, ablo to 
bear the banneis of scionco and frith into tho midst of 2 
peoplo mm every way qualified to hail thom with wolcomo, 
and to biing beneath. them foreos and ambitions not logs 
worthy than oui own, 

Happily the time is fast flocting away, if ib bo nob alicady, 
gone, when differences of Ianguago, of gociil usago, and ol 
religion debar nations fiom ostablishing common itorosts 
and sympathies with each other. ‘Lho largo and liberating 
influence which "Chustiamty has excited upon Weston 
pooples 1s eluding the naxow purposos, and gtill nerowor 
forms, of ils own priesis and profassois, and is sppading 
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thronghout mankind, giving force and efficacy to the words 
spoken at Athens by its gieatest apostle, “ God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the faco of 
tho cath.” Some of the greatest minds of the present ago 
not only venture but delight to trace elements which wo 
ostoem ag excellent among peoples who not long ago would 
have beon epurned by us as uncivilised, idolatrous, and 
wo.thloss Tho growth of knowledge has helped in no small 
degree to bring about this noble development of wdodorn 
times; aud of all knowledge, that which, perhaps, has most 
contributed to the result hag come out of our researches into 
the ongin of 1aces, languages, and regions, Worthiest of 
the Inbomors in this uch and fimtful field has beon Professor 
Max Mulla, who, better than any one, has shown ua by 
what ancrent aud mseveiable bonds tho nations of mankind 
aro bound together. 

To this region of vestigation Japan is manifestly destined 
to make many valuable contributions Thus far sho hag loin 
almost entnely outside of 14, her race, religion, and language 
haying boen but rarcly studied, save by those mombers of 
ots own and of othe: forcign legations iomdent there who 
havo had loisuio and faculty for the task: In the hody of this 
wok T havo noted the principal rosulis, in so far as Japan i 
concerned, of such mvostigations np to the present timo, 
but Teannot refinin from advorting bitofly here to the oxtis~ 
odmary conditions prosented by her, ‘ 

So completely 1s the Janguago of Japan isolated fiom all 
others that it has romained withont a place oven in the 
fullest collections of languages of which the genealogy has 
been traced * Thero aro, it is true, some who speak with 
confidence as to its origin, but evon thoso who havo boldly 
glassed it with the Tungusic branch of the Turamian tongues 
have dono so because of ile forms and chaiacteristies, and 
not fiom any positive and considorablo identification of its 
words In’ the last-named 1ospect it apponts to have stood 
nlons, o1 classed only with ils own descendant, the Lov-chooon 


Lor cyumple, in Max Mulle ’s tables Sea vol, up. 52, 
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tonguc, But this state of things is not dostmod to last 
much longer; and juet as some scholars havo tanced m the 
Polynesian and also in the South African languages intimate 
relations with the Aryan groups, 80 otheis are bogwming 
to identify Japaneso with African roots, and to traco a closa 
family connection between tho Japaneso and other tonguos 
Tho mosf nolablo example of this is to bo found m tho 
researches of Mi, Iyda Claike, who has boon good cnough 
to TuvRish me with a buef statement of the results to which 
he hag been led, and with a compmative tablo of word-1oots 
common to the Japanese, tho Wost African, and somo othor 
tongues, Stiange as such relationships of languago may 
scom, they are not more stiaugo in the present than im other 
crges which may now ko said to havo been taken within tho 
boundanes of settled science; such, for oxamplo, as tho 
accepted relationship between the modern dialects of India 
and the ancient dialects of Greoco, as oqually bolonging to 
fhe Aryan family. 

Té appems to me that by tho study of tho Japanoso lan- 
guage, and tho offorts mado to reconnect at with disporsod 
Inanchos of the same family, largo: and Inghor objoots 
than any yet attained by comparativo philologista ao bemg 
futhered Thero arc many soattorod indications, alroudly 
visible in philological wouks, of remoto rolations botwoon tho 
gloat groups of languagos which philosophers are for the 
most part nt present contont to oat as wholly sopainto and 
indopondent, viz, tho Aryan, the Semitic, and tho Twanian 
groups* Tho theory that tho Chineso languago bas 1omoto 
relations with the Aryan has beon put forward; Ma, Aston 
has pointed out similer relations botwoon somo Japancso and 
Aryan 1oots; and Mx. Hydo Clarke's mvostigations point 
significantly ‘to a pio-Aiyan tongue, spoken in an anconk 
Turano African cmpue, tho dissolution of which changod tho 
condition of mankind 





*In this pmagt ph I am not tho conve ge Go of thoxy thive grout 
u mindfal of the fact that came at — eticaus of language fowgids a odin 
tho gientost comparative philolog ats mon soureo 
have mois or less clemly watton of 
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Fiom these idontifications nnd relations of language, more 
sutely than fiom any othe: source, may be expected to follow 
the solution of the question of race im Japan. ts donbt- 
less a giave error to 1¢2dily infei identity of race fiom 
ulentity of language, for languages often become more o1 
less common to peisons, and oven to nations, differing 
gieatly in race, but if it be allowable to infex froxf philolo 
geal discoveiies alone that “the ancestors of tho Homeye 
poets and of the poets of the Veda must have lived together 
as membeis of ona and the same ince, as speakers of one and 
the same idiom,” it cannot be futile to anticipate that we 
shall succeed in determining from what race o1 races the 
Japanese haye spiung, when we have settled the question of 
then speech If, for example, a foundation fo. the com- 
pmiative philology of the1 language bo tiuly laid m Mr 
IIydo Clatke gs results, wo shall have fixed tho place of their 
ancestos among the pie lustore nations, and shall have 
aheady befoie us the elements for investigating then o1gin 
and primeval history Any occupation of the Nipon (Japan) 
gioup of islands by populations coeval with the Babylonians 
and Btruscans must have existed very long ago, and 1t would 
be from that very ancient date that the language has 
descended, In the long peuod of its descent there must 
have been many vicissitudes, tending to greatly modify the 
Japancso people, aud for this ieason thew actual descent 
would still have to be traced with cantion, For examplo, 
white conquerors may have inte:maizied with the women of 
a short race, and after a time the white male unmigrants 
may have been cut off But whatever modifications may 
haye happened, it cannot be doubted that gieat hght would 
bo thrown upon the origin of the Japanese if it should be 
gsteblishod that the language of Jupan hes provoeded from 
the same source as that of the Ashantees and other tribes of 
Wostern Afrion ; the more ro as the latter are thought to have 
had the same origin as the tiibes which organised the carly 
American civilisation, and consiiueted the monuments ot 
Mexico and Poru 

Tho gamo laes of study will doubtless tend to the cluci- 
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dation in some degreo of the ougin of the ancioné and 
mystenous religion of Japan, known as Shinto Its most 
remarkable feature perhaps, is the meluston among ils 
gods, o Lame, not only of the sun, moon, stais, and other 
gublime natmal objects, but also of 1ivois, troos, plants, 
ammals, and of all tlungs which possoss any ommont or 
oxtraoiditay character It would not be right to mfo fom 
tlus, without r¢feronce to other considerations, that wo aro 
here m contact with the remarns of a primoval religion, of a 
comparatively low form, for ib 1s nover possible to say with 
certainty how far such ideas 013 the consoquences of ascent or 
of descent from a previous stat; 1,08 the caso has beon put, 
“some woiship everything, while otheis woiship nothing, 
and who shall say which of the two 1s the more truly 10li- 
gious?” Motoover, what 1s known ag Fetishism is 1ojoctod 
4g apimitive form of ichgion by om best thinkers, and 
reverence foi the forms and forces and creatios of naime is 
best accounted for upon the piimeiplo that howover vaguely, 
however ciudely, yet somehow, these things are 1ospectod 
because of the power, a the good, o1 the beauty, as the caso 
may be, which they appear to ombody, and mo so far inkon 
as manifestations of the All Powe:ful, the All Good, o1 tho 
All Beautiful, whom the gicatest and best of us can bub 
vaguely and ciudoly compichend Stull, tho rotontion, in 
the region of a people so highly cultivated as tho Japancso 
for centuries past havo boon, of this worship of muliztudmous 
objects of nature, is a most romakablo cueumstunce, and 
may materially assist in tho discovery of the origin of thon 
foith. It appears to plamly indicate tho oxistenco of ashong 
velhgeous element in the Japanese, as sepniate from, and 
partly in contrast with, their mythological doctrines, Nor 
is this distinction of littlo importanco, for whilo xf is wusy to, 
conceive of the essence of a 12ligion becommg so obsemod 
by mythological oxtiavagancet as to logo all hoalthful influ- 
ence, 16 18 senicely possible to congoive of tho woishp of 
nate, In any form, dostioying all rovo1enco and awo In 
man for the poweis thoro manifested, and beyond this 14 is 
needless to ca1iy the idea of 1cligion-in this copnoction, 
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It is possible that some who read my description of the 
ancient religion of the country, and of 1ts curious mythology, 
may be disposed to draw mferences adverse to the intelligence 
of the Japanese, But history forbids this ex1or Who that 
remembers ancient Greece can commit 16? What did not 
Athens do for literature, for eloquence, for art, fo1 science, 
for moial fieedom? Yot what n system of ieligion and 
what gart of deities were hears! Besides tha many acts of 
us gods that are unmentionable, the Giecian father had to 
iecount to his sons, when giving them 1eligious instiuction, 
such deeds as that of Apollo flaying Maisyas alive, Neptune 
insisting on the exposure of Andromeda to a sea monster, 
Kronos swallowmg his children, and so foith. No wero 
these deeds to the young Greek the fables they have be- 
come to the boys of Eton and Harrow, they weie to him 
the solemn acts of the divinities whom he woishrpped. 
An allegoiical interpretation of them, even when it could 
be found, was not allowed. Yo. casting doubts upon their 
real existence Anaxagoias was exiled, and Socrates put to 
death. But im spite of such monstrous myths and legends, 
Demosthenes composed lus splendid orations, Plato penned 
lus profound dialogues, and Phidias caved lis immoital 
sculptures. The mythology of Japan is much less repulsive 
than that of Gieece, and it will be seen in the following 
chapters that, to say tho least, there has been nothing 1m the 
operation of the Shinto faith that has made against good 
woiks, I have displayed in the history of iis early Mikados, 
whose only religion was Shinto, lives and works in the 
main woithy of any Chnstian kmg o: empero It would 
be idle, of course, to seek in ancient Japan fo. such intel- 
lectual gieatness as thet which exalted ancient Gieece above 
the nations, but it would be equally idle to infer fom ig 
mythological vagaiies any geieial intellectual inferionty. 
The example of Greece has demonstiated once and for ever 
tho mdependence of the intellect, and its power of coexist 
ing with the most extravagant of all mythological beliefs. 

In thé chapter on tho God period, and m late: chapters, 
I haveesot foxth somo of the many legends to be found in 
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the ancient records of Japan, and have stated in outhne 
much of that which I have been able to trace of the rituals and 
modes of worship It 1s possible that fiom these, and fiom 
tho fuller accounts which are suio to follow fiom tho laboms 
of the Enghsh and Geiman ssholars now im Japan, mon 
capable of pusuing tho task may hopo to ascortain fom 
what origins, and m what mannon, thoso Japanoso myths 
came into existence Those whoso learning qualifies thom 
for thé work may be able m some dogroo to identify thom 
with the myths of other nations and 2aces, or to t2ace thom 
back to either historical events or nafmal phonomenn, A 
moze pleasing task 1b would be difficult to find foi those who 
enjoy the necessary capability and leisuio In tho grand 
conception of the Gieat First Causo, the solitary Lord of tho 
Contre of Hoaven ; im the silent ontranee upon tho scono of 
the Divine and Lofty Producers, and the production by them 
of the undefinable substanco out of which croation slowly 
emerged, mm the appenrance of Izanagi and Izanam, tho 
Male- and the Temale who Invite, and the genoration of tho 
solid lands by tho means of rotatory motion in tho fluid mass 
of matter, m the dazzling legonds of Amateiasu, tho sun- 
goddoss, who was won fiom hei cave of darknoss by tho 
powers of eloquenco, song, music, and dancing, m the wild 
and joyons chanting of tho goddess Uzimdé amidst tho laughter 
of tho strounding gods, and in many otha. such logonds of 
the deities of Japan, futme scholas may t1aco tho slory of . 
the wnverse with as much joyous aidow as Ruskin has 
manifested in deciphoing fiom the mytlnc talos of Giceco 
the powers and fascmations of the pines Athena, tho 
Queen of the An.” 

There 1s one characteristic of tho Shinto faith, and asa 
consequence one marked fentwie of Japanese history, which, 
is well worthy of special note. I mean the revyoronco, cauiod 
to the longths of deification and woiship, of Sront o1 horoie 
ancestors. The worship of the mythologic doitios has, 11 18 
true, beon perpetuated with an admirablo loyalty, and down 
to the present hour the pilgiims wemily toil over pains and 
mountains to bow for a moment wb ido shuine of tho Divino y 
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Minor of Uji, o1 of the Sacred Sword of Miya; but the 
worship of ancestors 1s the gieat humanising element of tho 
Shinto religion And surely the reverent 1ecogmition of worth 
in otheis, and especially the lastmg memory of those who 
have worthily lived or died in the service of thei: country, 
even when pushed to an excess, must command somewhat 
of ou. admiration. It wasLy an oveisight that’ the great 
and gentle Buddha became a canonised saint of the Church 
of Rome, but the Japanese are not at all exclusive in their 
respect for the dead, failing at times rather on the side of 
deifymg eminent personages without sufficient regard to tho 
nature of their claims to eminence. This, however, 1s an 
e11o1 which Mr Carlyle, at least, will forgive, and which 
most of us will be ready to extenuate 
The Buddlust region has played so laige a part in 
Japenese history for thuteen centuries, and came so much 
into contact with the Chiustiumity conveyed there in the six 
teenth contmy, it has, moreoye1, developed in Japan such 
exceptional forms and doctines, that I have not hesitated to 
tiace pictty fully 1ts mse and progress theio I have taken 
pains to set foith also, for tho convenience of the general 
yeade1, the origin and cha.acter of this religion, which the 
Christian nations alc begimmng to treat with respect and 
appieciation, owmg to the many stihking analogies that 1t 
undoubtedly bens to Chiistianity, It 1s unnecessary im this 
place to enlarge upon the subject, but it seems desuable to 
say that, however pwe and elevating may be the abstiact 
dociiimes of Buddhism, the 1 ractice of some of the Buddhist 
sects is neither moie nor less, to all appearance, than gross 
idolatay and superstition. This 1s not, however, true of all 
tho sects of Buddhism, and the1e 1s ample room among them 
,fo1 the diserimmation of the phulosophe:, tho scholar, and 
the Chistian, 
“Tighe: than India’s yo may lift your lot, 
And sink 1t lower then the worm on gnat, 
Tho ond of many inyuad lives 1s thus, 
Tho ond of myitads that” 


But the great interest in Japan which the majority of my 
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readers will feel will doubtless havo relation to vs pohtical 
and mfernational piospects This 15 1 snbjoct of so much 
delicacy that m tho body of this work I have avoided it 
almos6 entirely, giving but slight and occasionel mumations 
of the views and feelmgs which my visit to tho county 
suggested. I have ay much as possible 1efiamed from 10fo.- 
ences to existing political question3, or to tho resulla to bo 
anticrpated from thei possible solutions, Such conmdoin- 
tions vould almost necessarily havo led to posonalitics, 
which would have been out of placc aliko m tho Instore and 
in the nairative pats of the book. At tho same timo any 
work purporting to give a fair picture of Dai Nippon would 
be maikedly incomplete if no allusion wore mado to tho 
political position and aspnations of the country as regnids 
is foreign ielations, and it 18 m this Intzoduction that theso 
matters can perhaps be best discussed, Tho sudden openmg 
up of mtercouse with othe: nations, and tho extaordinary 
changes thus produced, have given to Intcinational quostions 
a pie emmence in Japan above all othas, Tho offect of 
foreig" ynfiiienea 14 xg mantfest m avery direction tl at it i 
apt to be exaggerated Eyery chango, whether good or bai, 
18 traced to the action of foreigners; and as in all such ciwes 
those who complam aie louder than thoso who praiso, the 
predominant cry 1s that foreign trado and foroign idons m0 
runing the counfiy. Tho thinlang classes aro of a differant 
opmion, and recognise the benefit conferred, wlule thoy 
deplore the injury which in many instances has aecompamed 
it, Consequently, on the one hand one hears that the for- 
eignois have dimmed tho county of gold and infected u 
with vice; and on tho other, that ag unst the mpovorishmont 
of the nation and other evils shoul1 bo set the menloulablo * 
guin of Westein civilisation, But thero 1s one thing about 
which all classes agree the Optimists as woll as tho Pessi 
mists, the Conservative samurar equally with the republican 
student viz, that tho diplomacy of tho Emopoan powois 
hag been seriously detimental to the true mtoosts «f Japan 
It is accused of having enforced o10 sided ticatics, and of 
having fostered one-sided tiado, ‘Plus, 1f t1n9, 18 not as a 
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should be. Diplomatic action which only aveits hostilitios 
without engendermg international good feelhng but helf 
fulfils its mssion, If we may judge by tho openly expressed 
sentiments of the Japanese, England is the greatest sinner 
in this pattioular. We are, justly or unjustly, accused of 
having hended the opposttion to the progress of Japan ; of 
having objected when wo ought to have approved; and of 
having mduced other nations to take the same line, In 
comparison, the Ameucans and the Russians are spdken of 
with affectionate esteom It is we who are said to havo 
delayed the revision of the ti2atiea; to have objected to the 
laws of Japan having 1easonvble application to foreigners ; 
to have attempted to foreo on the country an ilegitimate 
trado in opium ; to have objected to the closing of the foreign 
post offices, and to have secietly fomented the difficulties 
with China on the Loo choo question, The membeis of the 
Japanese cabmet aro not, so fai as I know, the authors of 
there complaints; to mo, at least, they wore oxcecdingly 
ioticent on all such matters, exhibiting a delicacy of senti 
mont in tlis .espect which we can only admiie, It 18 1n no 
gonse aa them mouthpiece, therefore, that I am here speak- 
mg Iam recording what I often head fiom othes upon 
whom neither the etiquette of office nor porsonal fecling 
imposed the vestiaints which mimsteis of state must neces- 
sally and naturally fecl. The views that I havo reerted 
above aio nevertheless the yews of woll formed poisons, 
and wero corroborated by such of tho ministers as I could 
induce to speak upon the subjact, 

Té was in vam that I was profuse m assuiances as to 
the good feehng which existed in England towards Japan, 
Tt was admitted that this might bo tiue as regaids tho 
people, and also as 1egaids tho Queen, the Government, and 
“the Fo1egn Office , but I war told that the action of our 
logation in Tokio must bo taken as the 1eal test of sincerity, 
and that, so judged, there could be no doubt that we opposed 
Japanese ylews and wishes on most occasions, often with 
bare civality, and generally on unsustameble giounds As 
this was openly said to me, I _udged that stionger language 
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was used behind my back. What thon aro tho tuo icrsons 
for this ovident pam and hostility? Are thor any real 
grounds for thom, and what are the views sor1ously onterlained 
by thedeading Japanese as to then micinational iolations? 
Many favourable oppoitunitios for inquiting into theso and 
kindied questions wero afforded me, and I boltovo that I 
may be domg a Jasting good to both sides by ropoating tho 
result of my investigations. 

Theanaim aspnation of the Japanese 1a for that connty 
to be treated by the other powers on torms of absolute 
equality to have its so called soveragn mghts fully 1ecog- 
nised, and 1ts liberty of action entuely unfettered. To {lus 
sentiment everything 1s made subservient, it 1s the form 
which the modern patriotism of the nation has assumed 
To carry it out, temporary advantages would gladly bo 
waived, more than that, sexious disadvantages would bo 
submitted to. And we cannot but admio this feoling, oven 
when we recognise that among Luropean nations tho object 
sought is really but a shadow and a form. What aro tho 
sovereign iights of a countiy bué an antiquated fiction, an 
unchallenged theory a pineiple of international law overy- 
where overiden by national necessities ? In the Old Wold 
the assertion of perfect equality amoig sovoioign siatoy 18 
80 indisputably admitted, and so wnivorsally agnorod, thu 
it is never alluded to oxeopt to round off a sontonco m 
a despatch, o1 to assist the loud sounding poroation of a 
speech But in Japan it is very difleront; rt 1s there tho 
echo of a feeling which has bound tho nation m undoyieling 
loyalty to its Mikados for twenty centuries; it 19 the koy- 
note of any sympathetic union with other countitcs, On 
terms of equality Japan 1s 1eady and desnous to jom heartily 
the concert of civilised countiios ; on any other conditions if 
will always regret the loss of 1ts past isolation. 

Ii is important to bear this paidonablo aspuation m 
mind m connection with all the external rolations‘of Japan ; 
and if diplomatists would moie willmgly 1ecogmso 11, thoit 
tasks would be much easier, Japan is nol, as T have gaid, a 
country of yesterday, though so reegntly known to us, ly 
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civilisation, though so diffcrent from our own, long precedod 
if, and in some essential particulars still 1emains supero1 to 
it. In comteous demeanour, m cleanliness, in education, the 
ordinaiy Japanese peasant fn excels the artisan of tho 
Black Countiy, the tenant of the Tish shanty, or the Russian 
moujik: while the acquaintance of the nativo officials with 
jurisprudence, political economy, the scionce of government, 
anu international law will, on an ayoiage, favomably com 

pare with that of the Europeans with whom they are éhiown 
into contact, But I fear it must be acknowledged that all 
tlis 1s unknown or systematically ignored by us. Treat 

ment ngamst which the smallest South American 1epublic 
would rebel hag boen considered pioper in tho caso of Japan, 
and complaints have beon met by rephes which have been 
sometimes 1idiculous and somotimes insultmg. ‘Stet pro 
zatione voluntas ’ has been, and still 1s, the principle of action 
adopted by forcign powers, usually and honourably excepting 
the United States of America It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that this line of conduct is not co1ectly appie 

ciated, The Japanese officials smile they cannot help being 
courtcous; but they arc not deceived, and they only bide 
thon time Thoy me thoroughly well informed as to then 
iights, Thoy obiam tho minutest information from Lurope 
on all important questions. Able foreign advisers aro 
attached to most of their legations, and m case of doubt 
the oprmons of the best juiists aro unhesitatingly taken. I 
have 1onson to beheye that if then diplomatic coriespond- 
once were made public, it would be found wanting neither 
in digmty uor in accuacy, and would show that justice has 
beon ginudgingly accorded to them after tedious iefusals and 
disespoctful delays, Concessions which could not longer be 
denied have been accompanicd by conditions which robbed 
them of half their boneficial offect. In short, I fear 1 must 
with regret be acknowledged thet the external relations of 
foreign counties with Japan have been but little supervised 
in Europe, but have beon {oo often left to the administiation 
of autograts, mndistinguished by the coutesies, and undis- 
turbed by the opmions, of the counties they 1epresont 
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But fortunately m every senso this state of things 18 not 
likely to continue. The soladastéé, which at first was almost 
a necessity m the policy of the ‘Ticaty Powois, has beon 
lnoken up, and special mterests and views havo from timo 
to time asserted themselves ‘This 1s 2 hoalthor stato of 
things. A combination of many countiics against one was 
sure to lead to abuses, 01 to appear todo so. At any rato, 
16 was certain to be galling. The Buwsh mimster for the 
time bemg has naturally been the centre of this foragn 
combination, and has thus probably had moue than 2 just 
ploportion of obloquy attached to him Whon, howeve, 
the United States was found to have divergent views on somo 
questions, the Japanese wore nob slow to inke advantago of 
the opportumty, and for some time both that country and 
Russia havo beon played off against the rest. France, 
Germany, and Italy still apparently follgw the imitiation of 
England, and addiess identical notes to the Gamusho; but 
diplomatic soldat ité no longer oxists 11 118 old sonso, and 
evely successive change among the foraign ministois will 
still futher desmoy it. At the piosont timo, howovor, tho 
questions of Japanese policy in connection with forcignors 
need only he considered as they affoct ths Umlod States, and 
the gioup inspiied by and acting with England, Russie 
appacntly holding aloof witha keen eyo to evontualitios, 
The points at suo may be conveniently giouped undor two 
heads. 

1, Those which refer to such mutual cbligations of Japan 
and othe: countries as are not specially defined by treaties 

2. Those which aio defined in tieatias, and which 16 is 
proposed to amend now o2 at some futuo time, 

Under the first hond appear the various difficullics which 
have arisen in connection with Japanese lows and rogulations 
sought to be made binding on foreigners, as regaids tho 
shooting and pieseivation of game, the postal admimstiation, 
the enforcement of quarantine and sanitary measures, the 
payment of taxes, the general coasting trade, the right to 
arrest foreign misdemeanants and ciiminals, the oponing of 
the mterior, etc, It is not now necesfary, nor would if be 
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interesting, to examine separately into each of these ques 
tions, Some have already been settled or compromised, but 
all of them are moie o1 less affected by the same arguments, 
The Japanese maintain that all foreigners 1esiding in Japan 
aro subject to the Jew locz in the same way that they them 
selves would be if voluntarily, for the sake of tiade o1 
pleasure, they visited othor countries; that 1b 1s absurd to 
supposo that cach nationahty can cariy about with it a 
particular code of laws, some of which are necessafily not 
appheable to all countries, while more or less different in 
form from each other , that tho right of consular gurssdecteon 
accorded by treaty does not confor the tight of consular 
legslatzon, and that Japanese police can only properly tako 
cognisance of Japanese laws On the other hand, the 
British and other Dmopean iepresentatives wee that the 
oxcoplional state of affairs im Japan iequires exceptional 
treatment; that it would not be wise or safe 10 recognise tho 
applicability of Japanese Inws io foreigneis; that the fact 
defined by treaty that then subjects aro to be yudged by 
Turopean cowts mplhes that such courts no to 1ocogmso 
only thew own laws; thit Japanese laws or regulations 
might bo conliary to Ewiopean notions of justice, and that 
pumshments for their infractions might not oxist 

Tho Amouicans some timo back conceded the justice of 
tho above named demands of Japan, and their consuls were 
ordered 10 onforce all Japanaso regulations with proper strict- 
ness, Tho Russians apparently took up the samo attitude, 
and to show their desne to accord equal rights, actually con- 
sonted 10 the oxercise of consular jmisdiction by the Japancse 
authoritics in Russia. 

Much no doubt may be advanced on hoth ardas, byt tha 
Japancse have always ready one aigument which 16 seems 
difficult to mect, They say that foreigners come to their 
countiy-voluntaiily, and that if the laws thero do not suit 
them, and prope: diplomatic imtervention fails to afford a 
remedy, no one obliges them to slay At any rate they 
positively declare that foeignas shall not enjoy gieate 
pitileges than natives, and that until this is 1ecognised no 
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further encouragement shall be giantod them, nor shall tho 
country be futher opened up, to merense the field for 
difficulties. Speaking on this subject with me, a Japaneso 
gontloman of Ingh 1ank instanced a case which the conton- 
tion of tho Dmopean ministers might give 2180 to, “A 
foreigner,” he said, “ might visit one of our tomplos, insult, 
or oven destroy, the saciod ombloms, and claim exemption 
from potushment on tho ground thut uo viume secogmsed by 
on puitshable under the laws of lus own countiy had beon 
committed.” But an instance of injustice towaids Japan moio 
palpable than this imaginary one has lately actually oceu2od. 
The Hesperra, » German vessel, coming from an fected port, 
was ordered by the authorities to go mto quarantine, to pro- 
aont the usk of mpoiting choleia into Yokohama and Tokio, 
The captain, seeing the justice of the demand, was 1cndy to 
accede to it, but the German representative refused to permit 
the Japanese 1egulations to be 1ecogiised, and tho vossol 
was brought into harbour, in spite of all protests, and, undor 
the protection of the guns of a man of war, tho passengers 
and caigo were landed <A more biutal disregard of tho 
rights of humanity and of mtemational amity was perhaps 
never exlubited, and unfortunately, if my mformation is 
coriect—I can senicely behove it this ligh-handod pro- 
ceeding was also sanctioned by the Buitish mmustor, tho 
‘despatches from the British and German misters im 10f0- 
ence to the Japanose quarantine 1ogulations bog almost 
identical. This matte has grven ri30 to an animated diplo- 
matic correspondence, and itis to be hoped that the home 
governments, at any 1ate ow own, will not approve a comso 
of action which gremd facie ithe strongest language eun 
hardly characterise,* 


* In aiccent number of the Bretzsk and ithe number of deathy ws 8) 702 
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In this end in all similar cases the Japanese authorities 
beheve that the opmion of international yutsts would be 
with them, and they confidently expect that justice will 
eventually bo done, But the bulk of the nation do not 
bear then yoke so patiently, and 16 would be deplo.able if 
the government were forced by internal piessuze to extieme 
measures Writers in the native press openly discuss these 
questions, and face the consequences which a peremptory 
assertion of what they consider their rights might jftoduce, 
They say that a 1upture would be infinitely preferable to 
the present state of things, and that everything should 
be risked to defend the national rights. “ Better,” said a 
Japanese to me “bette: cease to be a nation in name, if 
we alo no longer ono in fact at lonst we can fight better 
then the Zulus or the Afghans, and 1f we are eventually 
overpowered, we can throw ouiselyes under the protection 
of Russia o1 the United States” 

Ithmk 16 a duty to stats these things plainly. I havo 
full confidence that sooner o1 later Japan will be farly 
treated, and that if we are unable to concede what 18 do 
manded, we shall at any inte have the international position 
cloarly dofined. But there should be no delay in this, or 
wo may any day find ourselves faco to faco with se1ious 
troubles, which pioper and timely tientment would render 
unhkely, 1f not impossible When it is necessmy to 16fugo,+ 
there are ways of saying “no” which have ® moie con- 
cilintory offect than other ways of saying “ yes.” But there 
scoms 1cason to fear thal some European 1epiesentatives in 
Japan have lost the skill of e the: acceding to demands with 
giace or refusing them with comtesy, Storios which aie 
too often 1epented to be forgotten alo m every one’s mouth, 
of champagno glasses dashed to the giound by an eminent 


tain folcign powers in its ondeavoms 
to provent the spread of the contag on 
by Jand and mauine regulations, 
and says Uh tt affids hin gatifion 
tion to know tlat the efforts of tho 
govornment of Japan to save the 
peopleof that gmpio fiom the pest 


lence weia seconded by this govoin- 
mont.” The cade: can imagine the 
indignation andshame of the Japaneso 
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men sacificed in tis manne by 
foragn inlerfeiaice with thei own 
laws und 1egulutions, 
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munister with the iudest compaiison betweon thon fia 
gility and that of Japan, and of scious diplomatic coire 
spondence demanding satisfaction for the loss of a elucken, 
or tho unwariantable mtruston of a dungheap on a road 
If these stoiios have even a shadow of foundation, there 
should be an end pué at onco to such behavion I should 
long have hesitated to believe that there was wy good giound 
fo. such swictuies if an meident had not happened whnle 
I was in Japan which seemod in no smell degice to justly 
them TI happened to lean that a stiong 1omonstiance had 
one afteinoon been made by ono of the foreign muustcis (in 
kindness I withhold lis name) on the subject of an mgull 
which ho said had been inflicted on himself and the nation ho 
represented by certam Japanese innkecpois, who had com- 
mutted no less an offence than that of mistaking a foreigner 
uuavelling im the interior of the country for tho mister 
hmnself I believe an apology was demanded, At any rato 
the gieat diplomatist msisted that tho mattor should be 
seiiously inquired into, and the mimistor appealed to undo 
took, with all tho giavity ho could command, to have tho/ 
solomm request complicd with [did not hom the sequel, 
and as the new Japanose Codo probably docs not include 
any mention of the c1imo of Zze-mm isto, I prosumo tho 
1omonstianco could not possibly havo had any othe: 1osulb 
than to oxeito tho meiiiment of tho fun loving Japanoso I 
do not attubute the rccont retuemout of Mr, Terashima 
fiom the post of muster for forcign allans which has Iitely 
occurred to any complications ausing fiom this deplorablo 
incident of mistaken identity | 

As iegaids the difficulties in connection with the postal 
question, Iam glad to be able io say that they Lave ab lase 
beon satisfactorily minnged by our present Govyenmont. A. 
convention was signed on the 10th of Octobe. last undo. 
which the British post offices in Japan are to bo clogod, and 
iecipiocal iights aie secured in both counties for the 
duo delivery of official despatches, Tho United States had 
made a similar wriangement gome yeas back, but tho 
Japanese declare that this 1s the firgs instancoan whieh any 
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European power has made a bargain gianting as much as 
it received, and they rejoice over 16 as a presage of futme 
success in cariying ont their favourite doctrme of national 
equality Our Goveinment deserve much credit for this 
wise and timely concession. Fiance will no doubt follow 
the example of England in this matter. 

Of the othor questions, that 1especting quarantine is still 
under discussion, and as wellas the enforcement of, taxes 
on fo.cigneis, the regulation of the coasting tiade, and 
many others—will in all probability 1emain more or less in 
abeyance until the vital pomt is settled as to whether tho 
right to legislato m such matters 1emams with Japan or 
belongs to foreigners. There appears little doubt that tho 
latter will have to give up ther pretensions if Japan 13 firm, 
but it will be highly disagieeable for some of the present 
foreign ministers to acknowledge such a dofeat, and cons 
deaable changes m the co ps deplomatique may be looked for. 

There 1emains one more question of the Imghest im~- 
poitance, on which the hands of Japan me not tied by 
tieaty. Thiy 1elates to tho genmal openmg up of the 
countiy to foraign trade and residence, It 1s evident that 
much depends on tho treatment of this matte. At present, 
whatever may bo the 1¢al grievances inflicted on the Japanese 
by fo1cignois, they are confined to a very small portion of 
the countiy. Except for a short distance round the troaty 
poits, the Japanoso are masteis of the position, in special 
virtue of the clauses in the treaties which recognise their 
ught to exclude all foreigncis (except the diplomatic agents) 
from 1esiding in, and if so desned from eyen visiting, the 
interior. Now, if 1t be true that other conditions of the 
treaties weigh unjustly on the countiy, there can be no 
loubt as to the wisdom of the pohey which confines their 
dnect action to certain specifiod and limited localities, But 
T did not jemtate to pomt out to my frends m Japan that 
there are two sides to the question, and that absolute equality 
with other nations could not cven theoretically be faily 
domanded if their own countiy were virtually closed to 
foreigners, who on tho othe: hand opened thons to all 
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comeis. It indeed appears mdisputable that the territory 
of any country claiming, in the fullest sense, to fo1m part of 
the concert of civilised states, must, as a concurrent condition, 
be not only accessible, but safely accessible, to all the would. 
While this was gencially admitted, I was met by tho stato-~ 
ment that the country was not closed from any wish of the 
Japanese themselves; that the present state of things was 
entnely attributable to the unjust pretensions of the ticaty 
powers, who claimed fiom Japan 1ghts and privileges which 
they never themselves aceoded to other nations; and that 
on terms of real equality and fair treatment the Japaneso 
government would be ready at once to open up the whole 
countiy. They said that to have tho countiy overiun by 
hordes of overbea1ing stiangers, who refused to be bound by 
any Jaws but their own, which evidently could not be justly 
admmiste1ed under the present system, was a slato of things 
which should not be willingly consented to. They fmthor 
argued that as long as 16 was contended that the control of 
the foreign t1ade no longer 1emaimed to them, the countiy 
might be still furthe: umpoverished. In reply, while recog- 
nising that it could not be expected that they would 
willingly inciease thew difficultios, 01 without adequato 
compensation suondor tho vantage ground thoy possessed 
im negotiating a settlement of those difficultios, I pointed 
out that the position which they assumed m doaling with 
the subject was not appreciated in Muopo, and that on eyory 
ground they should make 16 perfectly clear by defining tho 
conditions under which full freedom of trado and 1estdence 
would be permitted. I was led to believe that on a fitting 
occasion tho government would be quite prepared to take a 
deeded step in this dircetion, ond that .u realty all thoy 
would insist on would be that foreigners in Japan should. 
resign absolutely all pretensions to 1ights and privileges 
which they would not be permitted to enjoy in, Emopoan 
countzies other than then own m which they might 1oside, 
Thoy all said that on lowe: grcunds than this thoy would 
not wish to nogotiate, but that there wore futher conces- 
stons which, if only of a tempormy krnd, might-bo yicldod 10 
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bung about a proper settlement. Tho chiof difficulties nm 
the way are of couse connected with tho question of 
consula: jwisdiction, to which I shall have occasion to 
vofer later. 

I own that I was much pleased to obscive this disposi 
tion among enlightened Japanese. It points to a giand 
future for thei: country at vo distant period, if judicious 
diplomacy 18 axereiaed Tut the #AJe of gehaatkmaate 
has been “played out” by the diplomatists of Bui ope, and 
tho Japanese have become noivously mpatient of officious 
eontiol Ou representatives should leave off scolding, and 
not even proffer advice till 16 1s asked foi, and such advice 
shonld be sound and honest, and bearmg at any rate tho 
guise of bemg disintercsted, This should be an easy and 
intelligible position for any well tained diplomatist to 
assume, for nothing is more ovidently sho1t sighted than a 
Ime of conduct which 18 confined to the moio backing up of 
the nai.ow interests of a small body of resident tiadors ab 
tho expense of all tho instincts and feelings of the country 
to which a minister is accredited, and in disiegaid of the 
facet that in the long-.un tho tine mterests of both exporters 
and importers me identical, A shout-hved advantage may 
be gamed by ciafé o1 hectoring, and a few individuals may 
bo enuchod ; but a lastmg and valuable inteicouse between 
two nations can only be secwed by mutually advantageous 
diangoments 

Ti is now timo to uin to tho second class of difficulties 
hotween Japan and other countiies, arismg m connection 
with points defined, 01 assumed to bo dofined, m ticaty 
miangemonts, which aie open to 10vision 

To widorstand tho questions at issue, 16 will bo necessay 
.lo r0for biofly fo tho treaties themselves, and to the ciicum- 
stances under which they wore made; but masmnch as 
Japan bound herself in almost identical terms to all tho 
powers, it will be sufficient to confine ouselves to the Birtish 
ticaties. ‘The first of theso was made m October 1854, 
Admnal Steilmg acting on our side. This ticaty was of a 
very qyolimmay character, and at presont is clucfly interest- 
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ing as containing clauses in which it was stipulated that 
the Buitish should conform to the laws of Japan, and that 
no Ingh officer commg to Japan should alter this cond:tion.* 

Tho next and still valid treaty was signed at Yodo on 
the 26th of August 1858 It 1g almost 1dontical with tho 
one signed a fow months previously between the United 
States and Japan It 1s important 10 notice this frot in 
consideration of the yicws held about it by Mr. Townsend 
Tfaii1%, who drafted and executed 16 

Lord Elgin’s treaty contamed a stipulation} that subse~ 
quently the impoit and export duties should bo subjoct to 
revision, and on the 25th of June 1866 a ta1iff convention 
was signed, which alte.ed the customs duties, and also con 
tamed other regulations as to foieign trade. ‘Theo can 
be no doubt that both in 1858 and in 1866 great piessmo 
was used to induce tho Japanese authosties tosign, and that 
they were entnely or nearly ignorant of the bomings of tho 
engagements entered into. Thisis oponly admitted by tho 
Americans, and has neve: indeed beon disputed by any 
intelhgent wiiter. The troaty is alsc almost ridiculously 
one sided, all appemance of mutual advantago haymg boon 
uigoiously excluded In fact, boyond tho ught 10 sond 
diplomatic agents and consuls to Ungland,§ it is difficult 
to finda single bonefit soonred by it to Japan But while tho 
Japanese have hitherto scrupulously admitted thon lability 
to respect this tienty, thoy nowas poisistently clam to modify 
ib on two grounds Tust, they pomt to a clauso which 
confers the 11ght of revision, on twelyo months’ notico, on 


* Burtish ships in Japa reso poits 
s‘iall confoim to the laws of Japan 
Tf high officers 01 commanders of ships 
shall break any such laws, 1¢ will lead 
to tho ports being closed § 1ould 
infeito1 poisons break thom, they are 
to be delavoied ove) fo thocommandais 
of thei ships for punishmont ’ Con 
yontion nt Nagasak 14th of Oatobor 
1854. S10 Hoeibet, OB, Treatics 
Bush Toreign Offic thus oxplaus 


this clause: ‘ British ships and sub- 
Jacts mm Japanese ports shall coniol n 
to tho laws of Japan ” ; 

t Seo copy of herty, Appeidia, 
yor u 

t ‘Tive yeas often the oponig 
of Kanagas a tho injoit and cxpoit 
duties sl al be subjcet to 1evision if 
athe: tt oB itish o1 J ypanose Govein- 
me it desua il.” 

§ Cruse I Ajgoulix vl 
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or after July 1, 1872,* and secondly, they contond that the 
treaty almost amounts to an abnegation of national exist 
ence, and as such could not bo mtended, and shall not be 
constiued to be perpetual 

In 1872 the special Japanese embassy which visited 
America and Europe exhibited a desire that the ticaties 
should be revised, but fiom one cause or another no progress 
was mado, and all negotiations on the subject dropped for 
atime. No active steps were subsequently taken tilP1877, 
the European poweis wishing to leave things as they were 
as long as possible, the Japanese fecling that time was 
strengthenmg their position In that yoar, however, formal 
notice was given by Japan cf a wish to 1c¢vise the treaties, 
and an outlmo of the changes proposed was submitted, 
That country claimed to reoceupy, as 1cgaids the mght to 
fix hex own ta1rfls, tho posit on she held befoe the treaties 
were signed, and justified hey demand chiefly on giounds of 
fiscal necessity. In retwn sho offered to abolish export 
duties, and to open two mote ports to foreign tinde, ‘This 
haidly seems a stiong position to have taken np Tf her 
clams wero well founded, no baitering was 1equued, If 
these could only be purchased by adequate concessions, it 
was useless to talk of national mghts The rosult of this 
apphention was not encouraging, Some of the powors 10 
iumed vaguo answas, some, Ingland among them, tiicd 
for furthor dolay, on the ground that twelve months’ formal 
notice was requied before the question could be entertained. 
Tho United States alono congenied to tho demands, but even 
they deprived their fiendly action of much of its value 
by stipulating that tle new tieaty conditions should only 
become operative after the idhesion to them of the other 
signatoly poweis. Issue ws not anywhero jomed on the 
mam points, and much diplomatic fencing led to no result. 
It was then proposed that a conference to discuss the 
revision should be held in Luropo Tho place of meeting 
was subsequently changed to Japan, and so the matter now 
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stands Japan has not publicly defined her position, and 
the powers ale apparently satisfied to allow things to diag 
on. At the same time, the question is unofficially discussed 
by all classes in Japan, with gieat mterest, and m some 
quarters with much bitterness, and 16 18 2 moot point whether 
that countiy will now be satisfied with con ltions which a 
few years ago would have been thought highly favomable 

The treaty of 1858, 1t will be seen, contained two principal 
concessions m favour of foreigners’ first, a stipulated taf 
on all imports, which though nommally fixed at 5 per cent., 
ag now modified hardly secures an average of 8 per cent ; 
second, the mght of go called consular jurisdiction, which 
exempts foreigners fiom the operation of all Japanese cou ts 
of law, civil or ciiminal, except m such civil cases as tho 
defendant may be a native. 

To both these concessions the Japanese, as 1epiesented 
by thei: press, loudly object, but thei: goveinment, wisely 
in my opinion, conside1od that the tame had not como to 
demand the entire cessation of constila1 jurisdiction, and that 
by asking foo much they might only be raising gicator 
difficulies. They therefore confined them demands for the 
moment to the tar? questions which aie certainly of ex- 
treme importance to Japan,in respect of hei revenues and 
to such minoi alterations in the ticaty a8 expe1icnce meght 
have shown to be desuablo. The question of oxtia territou~ 
ahty deserves, however, some notico, as, even if sholved for 
the tune, 1ts consideration cannot be long delayed, and things 
move quickly in Japan. Its beaiing also on the opening of 
the wholo country is all-rmportant 

There can be no question, and ib is conceded by all intel- 
ligent Japanese, that at the time of the signing of the 
treaties 16 was absolutely essential, for the security of the 
persons and property of foeigneis, that these should not be 
subject to the action of native courts, Toitme, since happily 
entirely abolished, then existed in grim ieality, and justice 
of all kinds was administered mm a fashion uiterly unsuited 
to foreigners. Buta gieat change has taken place. Cotes 
of laws, both civil and’ criminal, have beon framed on -the 
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best models, whilo tho procedme in tho comts of justice 
would compare favomably with that in use in many Euro 

pean counties But while codes may be made moie o1 less 
speedily, the means of administering them ughtly are not 
so 1eadily procmed A judge fit non nasertur, and to be 
efficient 1equies the advantages of long experience as well 
as of great intelligence To this it mght with some 
show of 1cason be retorted that the objection applies with 
equal if not greater strength to the employment of’ snch 
untrained administiators as aie found fiequently in consu 

lay courts, for the consuls and yice-consuls of some national 
ties nie now and again half-educatcd hucksters. But, even 
allowing this, 16 1omains certain that 1f miscarriage of jus- 
tice must somolimes take place, it 1s botter, at any rate for 
the Japanese, that 1b should ocem through the ignorance of 
foreign, 1ather than of native, judges. 

But all things considered, thera can bo no doubt that 
consnlai jurisdiction is at best but » makeshift, and, oxcept 
in babmous counties, should be looked on only ag a 
tomporary expediont, to be got 11d of as soon as tho antivo 
administiation of justice becomes such as to Justify its 
abolition In this hght only can ib bo justified, and by 
oponly showing the desne to lunit its confanuance, not only 
would by fai the loudost outery against 14 be silonced, but a 
lasting bonofit would be confortod on Eastein countries by 
affording them an oflecttvo oncomagomont to bing thon 
aystom of justice as speodily as possible into harmony with 
Western ideas Bub m the meantime no cao 01 exponso 
should be sparcd im making ovr consular jwisdiction os 
porfoct as crcumstances pormit. Piopor judges should be 
appomted m suflicient numbers to hear all important cases, 
Amateur lawyers should not be permitted to deliver elaborato 
judgments on maitors utterly boyond their ken , and as soon 
as just and sensiblo codes oxist in any country, these should 
be at onco adopted by common consont among all forcign 
netionaliiics, go as to recognise the ughts of the country, 
and do away with the anomaly of having different laws m 
ench dyfferont court Tixalso seems emmently desirable that 
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the diplomatic 1epiesentative of a county should not evon 
nomimally have any control over judicial matters. Being 
specially 1emoved from all contentious pioceedings, ho 
would be able to intorveno with at Icast a somblanco of 
unpartiahty in case of need. Tho system of mxmg up 
the services by nppomtmg consuls o1 consuls-goneral to 
be mimsteis, while still 1otammg thei: fo1mer posts, is also 
objectionable, It lowers the dignity of the minister, and 1s 
looked%on as a bad compliment to the country to which ho 
is acciedited To have men in such 13sponsible positions 
exposed, possibly with much mjustice, io be designated on 
“good onough for the East,” 1s a mstake m many ways, 
and being altogether a late innovation, as well ns contimy 
to the principles of international law, may soon, ib is to bo 
hoped, be put an end to, Theso remuks refor to other 
counties as well ag, and im some respects een molo 
pointedly than, to Ingland A Dutch vico consul, leaving 
a potato store to admimste: Dutch law, of the 1udimonts of 
which he is profoundly ignorant, in a caso involving, for 
instance, the tenmo of land held unter lease fiom the 
Japanese government, 1s 2 pitiable sight and one affording 
grounds for serious 1eflection 

In the case of Japan, then, il appears certain that consular 
jurisdiction wall shortly havo to bo sotously dealt with, 
There 1s little doubt that eithe: with o1 without tho adho- 
sion of the foreign poweis the 11ght of the country to make 
its own administrative laws binding oqually upon its own 
subjects and foreigners will be practically oxeicised ; but 
as regaids geneial jurisdiction over foreigneis, it scoms 
probable that the final result will have to be reached by 
stages, At present foreigners plaintiff in civil cases, except 
between themselves, haye to epply to. 1ediess to tho 
Japanese comts. It will not mvolyo any great chango if 
this system 1s extended to cases im which thoy are defond- 
ants, As regards ciiminal chaiges against forcigneis, I 
think the Japanese, if well advised, will be happy to leayo 
them, fo1 some time at least, to be dealt with in foroign 
comts; but if the intortor is oponed, Ahoy might reasonably 
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insist that offences committed out of the immediate reach of 
a foreign court should, in the fist mstance, if the charge is 
a giave one, and without appeal if trivial, be taken befo1e 
their own courts, The next step mght probably be the ap 
pointment of foreign judges by the government to admimster 
Japaneso law throughout the country m cases involying tho 
peisons or property of foroigners. I believo that this system 
would wok satisfactorily until Japanese judges had them- 
selves gained sufficient experience ; and I not only beliGve that 
the government would be 1eady tc mncur the necessary outlay 
in order to secure one uniform system of justice thioughout 
Japan, but would under such conditions seriously entei tam 
the question of opening the whole of the country to foreign 
onterpiise always, however, assummg that the important 
pot as to the taiff being properly under their control 
had beon satisfactorily settled by a revision of the treaties 
To this point I shall now allude as buefly as possible 

At first sight it seems impossible that ony foreign 
country should pretend to 1egulato indefimtely the tariff of 
wuotho: independent country. But fmthe: exammution 
shows that the case is not altogether fieo fiom difficulty. 
The treaties were essentially treaties for tiade, and for as 
long as they could be smd fanly to last, might be held to 
forbid anything which seriously interfered with it, If then 
ib were contended that on a revision tho Japanese could 
insist on fiximg then own scale of 1mpoil duties, these might 
be go yaised as to be prolbitory, and all irade might then bo 
destioyed. It 1s also ged that a revision implies that tho 
alterations in the treaty should be made by consent of all 
the signataiies, and should only embiace such as experience 
had shown to all parties to be desuable, that vested 
interests aie at stake, and that all countries (including 
Japan) would be mjured by measwies amung only at one- 
sided advantages The attitude of the United States 1s also 
gonaally considered of small value in the aigument, as that 
countiy has scmcely any wmpori tiade with Japan, and 
would evidently be much benefited by the proposed abolition 
of the expoxt duties, 
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On the Japanese side, the aiguments scem to be at least 
as stiong They sey that to contend that a ievision 1s 
limited to alterations mutually consented to 18 practically to 
declaie tho treaty perpetual in its present form, as continual 
objections aught be made on one side to any changes, thet 
if this were all which was mtended to be stipulated for m 
the revision clause, it was an u mecessaly and useless addi. 
tion to the treaty, as changes mutually agieed on could 
always be made; and that such a contention would, m fact, 
if valid, prevent both Japan and any of the powers fiom 
making any modifications unless and until all the signataries 
of the treaties unanimously conssnted to them, masmuch as 
unde. the most fayoured nation clauso any countiy might 
claim the benefit which might thus attach to anotho: ono 
objecting, for mstance, to modify the ta1iff to its supposed 
disadvantage, and im this way, following out the agument 
to its logical conclusion, any country, however small, if 
having a similar treaty with Japim, might for over pievent 
alteintions in the customs tariff, desirable ag thoso might 
appear to the 1est ot the would. 

This reductio ad absurdum seems fairly conclusive, ay for 
ag it goes, but it 1s to bo hoped that Japan will not forget 
that thoovetical positions are not always mamtainable, that 
a nation jommeg the ctgla of civilised states must a little 
givo and take, and oxercise its sovacign rights with somo 
regard for others, and that 1b would nob bo umoasonablo 
to expect that prope: safogtiards fo. commerco should bo 
afforded. The best solution of the difficulty would probably 
be a new and far commercial treaty, diafled on European 
precedents, to last for a definite time, T boliovo that Japan 
1s willing to agiee to this, and if it wero offered to tho 
powers, accepted as it is mm punerple beforehand by the 
United States, public opmion would cyaywhoto be on tho 
aide of Japan, and any ticaty power objevimg to consent to 
it, under covet of the uniighteous bu gains proviously mado, 
would find no support. But beyond ul this, and ypail 

fiom all technica} argumen4s, Jap ui ig fully ontitled to youy 
gieat modficytons m ter heaty miangements, At ppo- 
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sent her hands aio absolutely ticd. She can meicaso her 
revenue neither by higher 1mpo1t duties yor by excise taxes 
Her customs duties, even including those chargeable on 
exports, which it 1s propaly proposed to abohsh, barely 
amount to 4 po. cent. of tho national income, which has 
m consequence to be almost eninely collected from duect 
tazation on land. And this state of things exists at 2 time 
wiien, consequent upon the revolutions ot 1867 68, a long 
series of abnormal expenditures the last of which, con- 
nected with the Satsuma rebellion, amounted alone to several 
milhons steiling—have pressed severely upon the national 
exchequer 

Besides this, the countiy has by the action of foreign 
trade been almost diaimed of the precious metals, the gieat 
balance in the value of tho imports and expoiis havmg to 
bo made up by the expoit of bullion; while any efforts te 
establish native mannfactories, even if entuely ‘smtablo to 
the countiy, are paialysed by virtually unrestiamed impor 
tations by foreigneis before fair competition has become 
possible. ‘ 

It will thus be seen that it 1s not by any means a 
sontimental grievance under whish Japan Inbours, and no 
consolation 18 afforded by tho assmances proffered to her 
by Bittish moichants that the piosont state of things will 
evidently wo1k ont to her advantage; and that oven to a 
young country unrestricted free tiade must be beneficial, 
“The Japanese say that such advice, coming fiom a country 
interested m finding a maikot for her manufactures, is open 
to suspicion, and that before tying to force the system on an 
independent nation it should at least insist on its adoption by 
its own colonies; and that if in some cases fiscal necessities 
produce the same results as piotection, they aio willing for 
the time to be branded ag unsound economists, in company 
with thoso directing the affaiis of all the moro important 
nations of the would, excopting England, 

Hi ig expected that the question of the icvision of the 

“ypanese tienties will shortly 4e se1ously taken up I 
~nestly trust that moderate cornsels willNgrgfail on all’ 
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sides. Bullymg and blustering will cortamly not milnonee 
the Japanese as they formerly did They know as well as 
we do that the days of foremg cn tiado by gunbonts ao 
quickly dyimg out, and that publiz optmon 1s now king in 
most countries, On the other hand they should not forgol 
that this new monarch is not favowable to unpiactical pro- 
tensions, and that extreme meaguies me not likely to 1 p10- 
mote either commercial prosperity or national gieatness 
Twould also, with tho sincerest wish for the advancement 
of Japan, venture to impress upon the 1uleis of that county 
the desuability of placing 2 due value on the trump end 
which they undoubtedly hold in the present important 
game, viz the control of the opening up of the country. 
They should teke care not heedlessly to thiow away such an 
advantage, noi unduly to keep it bick, Lo other natious 16 
is an impottant featwe, to them, the key-stone of national 
progress If the country can be safely oponed, tho fnimo 
prosperity of Japan is to a lage extent assured. It is not 
always xemembered that inte:nal commerce has geneially a 
greater, though sometimes noi so apparont an, offoct on 
national piospeity as foreign tarde. A countiy might 
thitve without foreign intercourse ; if could not live without 
internal commeice Thats what1s most needed m Japan 
If the country were well pioyided with railways, 11s common 
1oads multiplied, its mines well opened, and its agrienltaiel 
resources largely devoloped, 1ts wealth would soon be doubled 
and quadrupled; its exporting power would increnso pro- 
poitionately, the value of its paper money would quekly 
approximate to that of com, and incroased vitahty would 
be apparent in eyery direction, All this can only be dono, 
o1 at least can only speedily be done, by the inlaoduction of 
foreign capital and foreign oxpertenca ‘This 14, then, in my 
opinion, the pomt to be kept cluofly in view, bolh by tho 
European diplomatists and the Japanese government Ji apan, 
in order that she may assume her propor position, must hava 
national freedom of action, limited only by practical necos- 
sities But to,be qualified to assum this position she must, 
after achwuujg proper exfoguads, weluome ay othor cowajares 
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do tho full co operation of the outside world Let he 
boldly take he. stand on the ‘platform of absolute equality 
and freedom for herself and otheis. She will then bo able to 
defy safely all hostile criticsms and theats. She will havo 
no necessity to contemplate checking the excess of foreign 
tiade by passing sumptuary laws interdicting or taxing 
highly the use of articles of foreign manufactme; the 
difitilues of bringing foreigners under proper legislative 
control will quickly disappeai, and mteinational equality 
in its Iughest sense will pioduce its .1pest fruit; for if, 
after availing heiself of every opportumty of making a fan 
settlement of her difficulties, sho we1o coven to take the ex 
taeme step of denouncing the existing treaties, there would 
be no question of bombardments or blockades Public 
opimon would protect hoi, and would insist on fan ticat- 
ment for 2 countiy nobly stiugglmg for fice intercourse 
and fan trade. 
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{IG LAND AND ITS INHABIIANTS, 


Japan sisiake of four gieat, and many small, islands ts nequess to 
Russia, Ohina, and Koica-~Its extent and sea ‘Tho Kuttlo, Loo-choo, 
and Yayeyama islands ‘Lhe mountams of Japan—Its harbours, uves, 
and lakes Ita climate ‘Lho wmtors less 1igoi0us than wasantiqipatcd , 
the hot season short Ificets of the Avo shewo,o “black cuitont,’ 
and of the Oya shiwo, or “ cold emiont *—The Japanese Mediterancan, 
ar Thlind Sea ‘Th's 19 shallow, and therofma va ible m temperatie— 
Dr Rein’s favourable description of the climate—Orr own experiences 
of 1t—Tho geolog¥ of Japan—Volcame distu bances—A smi imaty 
recoul of its chief enthquakes ‘The god Daibutsu of Nara decay tated 

The summit of the sacred mountam, Tuyt, shaken m ‘Lhe wrack al 
the fiigate Diane by an earthquake ‘lyphoons Ti Mayet’s 1ccom~ 
mendation of Japan as a sanataium ‘Lho menau o of its heat art 
humidity Tho o'gn of the Japancsa people—Lxtiaoidingy aged of 
then god ancestois—The fiist emperor's fathe , aged 886,012 ycais— 
Dr Kaempfer’s theory of a Japriese migiation fiom Babol—Tho 
theory of an Aino o’'gin Tho Japancso a ‘Tungusic 1acc—Then 1oulo 
from Mantchuma, by Korea The mixtwe of iscés—Lho mon not 
usually of small stature—Tho women small bué ploasmg, and often 
beautiful in appemance Dcfucing customs dying out—Impovirg 
condition of the people 


Tun beautiful land of Japan consists of four gicat islands, 
which may be ‘iegaided as Japan propo, and of many 
smaller wlands, some lymg nom thoi shoros, and othors 
stietching away into far distant seas the Kuziles all but 
touchmg the icy coast of Kamschatka, and tho Loo-choos* 


* Called Liukm by the Chinese, and Riukw ly 19 Tipat oxe 
vor T 
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reachmg far down townids the tropic sens, The native 
name of the whole country 1s Nippon, or Dai Nippon (or 
Nihon),* and the fou mam aslands me called Tonshiu, 
Shikoku, Kiushiu, and Yezo.t Shikoku and Kiushiu may 
almost be regarded as continuous with the main island 
Tlonshiu, tho straits between them bemg but narrow, and 
mote easy 10 clogs than ale many rivers ‘The distance of 
the fomth island, Yezo, fiom the mainland is more con 
sideiablo, but 18 not much gieater than that of th Islo of 
Wight fiom Poitsmouth, or. than that of Kent from Essex 
at the Noie. In the case of Yezo and Honshi, however, 
they aie but the extremities wlich approach each other, 
the land of each stictching away in opposite directions, 
Japan, while washed on its eastoin and southoin shores 
by the vast Pacific Ocean, 18 situated much nearer to other 
counties than many people suppose. Its mainland is 
within about 100 miles of the gieat content of Asia at 
Korea, and between the two hes the lage Japanese island 
of Tsushima, which is within 25 miles of Koen, and about 
85 ot Japan Lhe island of Snghalin, lately taken over 
fiom Japan by Russia, is within about 20 miles of Yazo, 
and 1s yery much closor still to the mainland of Asia, bemg 





Slenda Swod,’ Pimeesses Coun- 
fiy ’ (fiom ifs belonging to the sun- 
golleas) ‘Land of Gieit Gen leness,” 


* Tho namo 18 often wiilton Ni- 
phon, © Nifon Japan his many 


othe nativo dosignitions, mostly of 
anh storical, poetical and colle quial 
nattro Ono of theso  sigmftes 
*Gountiy of the Gicat Tal nds,’ 
with 1oferonce to the Icgonday 
agn of the countiy, anotha 
sgnifles ‘Outgspread Islands ’ fon 
the fact of the: bemg spread out over 
the sca Liv daparese grides aap 
ping-stones another ¢ Cliff Toitiess 
Tsland *, of as sigmifyiig ‘Countiy 
of tho Sun, and ‘Nest of the Sin” 
Mr Pfoundes in ls Japanose Notes 
mives tho followmg also “Consol 
dated Diop “ Betwveon Heaven and 
Taith” * Southan Country of Biave 
Wuios,” * Country of Pencoful 
Shoes, “County iuled by the 


and ‘Ioiorrable Country.” ‘Tho 
woil Nilon,’ which I have given 
in biacketsin t ¢ te\t, aan abbrovia- 
tion of Daz Nihon Kol u, o “Gient 
Sun Someo Countiy? 

+t Most geog aphies and school 
b ols enoncously 1 mt tho nane 
N oppor, o Nipher, to the mea. 
island, To whin 

+ In esti nating thoso distances, in 
spo h g tho names ¢f places, and im 
simian: matleis I 8 all confom 
usually lo the vory yaluablo m p of 
Japan compiled by Mi R I Buun- 
ton, OT, a*highly compote t autho- 
115, and published by Tihbne: & Co , 
of T ondon 
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distant only about 5 o: 6 mica ‘Tho distance hobweon 
Japan (Youo) and that mainland (Russian Tarlary), on tho 
south sido of Saghalin, 1s considerably loss than 200 miloa 
This proximity of Japan to Koica Chint, and toe Russian 
possessions may prove of tho gioatost possiblo importance 
to hor futmo, and is woll worth boaing in mind by ovoy 
one intorosted m her. 

Talung tho fom giert islands of Japan as ono, tho longth 
of tho country, monswiod north and south, 18 10ughly nonly 
900 miles; and ils bicadth, cash and west, about 800 
Theso dimensions would givo, howove1,® yory oxaggoimtod 
idea of its size, unless qualified by the frets, that tho actual 
width at the broadest part (noglocting minor proluborancos) 
is below 200 miles, tho avoingo bicadth boing much loss, 
while between the mam islands is melosod much mland 
water, including tho beautiful Inland Sea, 'Tho approximate 
aion of Japan is givon by ils prescnt govo1nmont as 148,700 
square miles, that of the island of Groat Brite boing about 
90,000, and that of the United Kingdom about 121,000 square 
miles. ‘The southoin oxtiomtby of Japan propo. (Kishin) 
1s n Iatitudo 31° noith, 118 northorn oxtromity (Yoxo) boing 
in latitudo 454° noth, Tho wholo country lios, thoroloie, 
much farthor south than England, the latitude of the south 
of Cornwall bemg 60° north, 

Tho Kuzilo Telands, which have como ito tho rovognisod 
possession of Japan sinco tho smiondor to Russia of tho 
much more important island of Saghelin, oxtond im a long 
line m a noith-wostein diestion, fiom Yozo bo Kamachatka, 
over @ distance of 600 milos Tho Loo-choo and Yayoyama 
islands extend in an opposilo, or south-western, diroction, a 
distance of about 500 miles, A thud group, on rather chain, 
of islands strotchog away fiom tho south-casb part of Japan, 
beginning with the long volcanic island of Vries—which 18 
shill in volcanic activity, and was surmounted with a bannor 
of smoke when we left Japan m Apul 1879—and onding 
with the Bonin gioup, which aie nearly 500 miles fom 
Japan proper. It will bo unnocesmy for tho pmposoa of 
this wok to do moze than mako shgh$ montion ef these 
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far-reaching island dependencies of Japan, allhough tho 
nearer islands will occasionally claim fuller notico 

The genoial appearance of Japan itself, and of thesa long 
chains of islands rising at intervals from tho soa, convoys 
tho idoa that they all avo tho summits of mowntain rengos, 
which in tho couso of ages havo had thon basos submorged 
by tho risimg of the sea, or else have giadually settled down 
benouth the sca’s suifaco, Tho islands are fo1 tha most part 
steep and lofty in proportion to thei: area, and Japan propor 
is an exceedingly hilly country, the emmencos often towering 
up into mountais of Alpmo height Fuji san is 18,000 foot 
Ingh ; Mount Mitaké, 9000 foot ; Asama, 8500, Chokai, 6000 ; 
Odm, 5400, and soveial othas 5000 foot high: many of 
them are achive, and som) quioseent, yoleanoes, tho dosig- 
nation of “oxtinct yolenno” being sometimes promalwoly 
apphed. The coasts aro deoply indented by tho soa, and the son 
a3 deoply mdented by high promontories, with many islands 
emeiging both off tho coasts and fiom the mland wateis, 
There are said to be moi3 than threo thousand islands in 
the Japanese group, some of them as laigo as our largo 
counties, and others too small to deservo sopaiato mention. 
There are fifty six harbouis and trading ports, many of which 
mie, howove1, of too little dopth to adm Curopoan ocoan- 
going vessels Nagasaki is a aplondid doop-wator harbom, 
sheltered on all sidos by lofty and picluroaquo hills ‘The in- 
land sea has many oxcollont anchorages fir the largost ships 

Tho main island of Japan (Ifonshiu) being both naiow 
and mountamous, and tho othe: thieo compniatively small, 
theie are no groat rivers navigable for hundreds of miles as 
in many European counties, Tho pincipal rivota, takon 
m the order of iho spproximato long.hs of their main 
channols, aro tho Shinana-gawa, of which, tho mai channol 
1s 180 miles long; the Toné gawa, 170 miles, tho Kita 
kami gawe, 140, tho Ishikai-gawa, m Yeso, 180; tho 
Tenun-gawa, 120; tho Kiso-gawa, 115, tho Sakata gawa 
and the Okuma gawa, each 110; and the Noshno-gawa, 
100 miles. Somo of the shoitor itvers arc noyerlholoss 
formidable stieam¢ at times, spreading over beds v milo 
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and more in width, and immning with all the speod and 
violonce of hugo mountain toonis* But fow of tho r1vo1s 
bear the game namo fiom sourco to mouth, the nemo olton 
bemg changed more than onco on 118 way to tho son, 

As a mountamons countiy Japan has, natmally, numoious 
lakes, but owing to the narownoss of the mamland, and to 
the nuregularty in its loycl, bub fow of them aie of any 
considerable catout. “ho lugest,” Lake Biwa, now the 
contig éf tho mam island of IZonshiu, has an avon of 
190 square miles, and is a Inghly pictuesquo and beautiful 
shoct of mland wator Lake Kasumiga-Uia 1s 80 squaio 
mules in oxtont, and thoro ao obhors of 35, 25, and 20 
squaie milos, with sevoral voy much small.  TZakond 
Leake, which is bost known to Umopeans fiom ils silnalion 
on the great Ingh 1oad betwoon Tokio and Kioto, and from 
its accessilulity fiom Yokohama, is beautifully mtuutod, bub 
18 384 square miles only 1m extont 

Tho climato of Japan iy vory differont fiom that which 
some authors had lod me to expect, Tho wintol, in pu- 
ticular, was nob neaily so 1gorous ag T hid antic wad, 
Snow foll occasionally, and Iny for sover days, an ‘Toluo, 
and occasionally cold winds blow, But tho eld was relieved 
hy so much bright sunshino that its chilling offcets wor 
tho oxceplion iathe. than tho rule Ib is tine thot tho 
wintor of L878 79 in Japan was sud 4) bo as excophonally 
mild ns that in England was goyo.o, and duo allowance 
must be made, of course, for this fret, bub thoso who hayo 
resided for soveial yous in tho country give 2 good accounl 
of its winters Professor W, Andoigon,{ of Tokio, for 
oxamplo, in a sciontifie papor, states that fom November 
to March inclusive tho weelhor is exceptionally fino, “ che 
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* «Tho Ol-gawe rises im the south- 
weatof Iku and tiavoraos tho pi ince 
of ‘Totomi mtoscoting the ‘Lokudo 
betweon Kennya and Shinvda 1b 
is nore 1omatheblo for tho Incadth 
of its led wl eh neu the mouth 
is two and a haf milos wi o tnd 
for {ho swilbwss of ily cunent 


tint for the longth of ils couse "— 
Sutaw, 

t Prof ss cf Stngerysanl A» 
tony n the bap uid Nuvd Vie le 
CNoge nl Medoud Oto 49 tie 
Butsh Logiim, LROP. Tent, 
ax YROS Tag—y lighly scien 
{flo and escor plished ghsorv. 
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days me mostly warm and sunny, the sky clear and cloud- 
legs, and the ar is diy and biracmg.” Ilo adds, howevei, 
that there aie sudden and grert variations of temperature, 
which appear to occasion as much catath, bronchitis, 
plewisy, pneumonia, and sub acute 1howmatism affections 
agin ow own countiy. But theso diseases arc nol caused 
by climate only, the constiuction of tho houses and tho 
drcas of the people having very much 1o do with them, and 
in Japan both houses and cesses are such, m my opinion, 
ag to tend greatly to multiply such complamts. In the 
months of Apul and May the weathe is very changeable, 
“but it will compare very favourably,” says the samo 
authouty, “with the coricspondmg peiod in England.” 
Fiom the middle of June to tho middle of Septombor thore 
me heavy falls of ram, and these, combined with a high 
temperature, satuiate tho atmosphere with moistme, and 
produce great lassitude and debility. People have to keep 
indoois as much as possibls during the heat of tho day. 
About the middle of September the weather begms to 1m 
prove, and October, although occasionally subject to hoavy 
1ans, is usually a hoalthy and pleasant month 

The climate of a mountainous countiy lke Japan, with 
an extremely miegular confow, and extending ovor 11° of 
latitude, 18 of couse very different m difforont places. It is 
futher influenced on part of tho coast by the well-known 
waim ocern stieam known ag tho “black cwient” (Km o- 
shavo), which sweeps up from the warm south, past Shikoku 
and the south eastern shorcs, and then onward across tho 
Pacific to the coast of Amczica, where 1b flows southwaid 
pest Califorme* It has a maiked effect upon the tempera 
tw of the land by which it flows, pioduemg gienter warmih 
than 1s experienced in the same latitudes on the opposite mde 
of Japan, although a branch of the Kuo-shiwo flows noith- 
waid into the sea of Japan ‘The island of Yozo, ono would 
expect, is much colde: than the southoin pails of tho empno, 


* Or, ng some authout es sy, tis tho Preifie, wethout acach ge the 
duliar castnaid end south castwaid, — Amonican shores 
and loses itself 11 fo ditfi@miont ot 
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but the difference is gicater than is duo to diffronce of 
latitude alone This 18 causod by # sticam sotting down 
past tho oastern sido of Yozo fiom tho cald soa of Okhotsk. 
Ib 1s nol a sticam of gioat Ieadth o volume, but tb pro- 
ducos a uoluble offeet upon tho neighbowmg land. “Tho 
south of Kinshiu is washed by tho strength of tho Kmo- 
shiwo, and in consequonco har almost a topical climate 
dming {ho whole year; whilo tho Oya-sl.wo inns along tho 
cast const of Yozo, which const 19 frst bound in ico for 
twenty miles off the land dming tho whole wintor.”* 
Moreovor, Japan has, as wo know, its Meditoirancan, and 
this exerases somo inflnonce upon 148 climate. Tt 18 com- 
pmatively shallow, and 18 consoyuontly influenced in somo 
degroe by the river water flowing mo ib, and still moro by 
tho direct offect of the soasons. It is colde: in wintor and 
warmer m summer then tho Paeric and Japan seas, with 
which ib communiestes, frlling to 50° (Iehy ) am winlor and 
using to 77° m summor, ‘Tho chaacto. of tho climato 1s 
woll stated summarily og follows, by D2, Nom, Professor of 
Geogiaphy at tho University of Marburg, m Goimany, who 
has givon great atlontion to the subjoc,* “Tho climato of 
Japan roflocts tho characlorisles of that of the noighbowing 
continont, and oxhubits, like that, two greab annual contrasts, 
a hot, damp swmmo., and a ecld, relatively dry winter ; 
these two seasons lic under the sway «f tho monsoons, bub 
the neighbowmg seas wenkon tho offects of thoso winds 
and miligato thon oxliemos, in such a mannor thal noither 
the summer hoat nor the cold of wintor al ain the sume 
hoight m Japan as in China at tho samo latitudes. Sprmg 
and autumn are oxlromoly ngiacablo soayons, tho oppressive 
summar haat doag noi las! lang, aud m winder the conline, 
between the nightly fosts and tho midday hoat, producad by 
considerable insulation, but still more by tho iaw noxthoily 
winds, causes frequent chills, though tho piovmling bi ght 
sky makes tho soason of tho yon. much moro enduiable 


“Capt A BR Biowy12 an whlo roid tbo As atic bveioly of T pun, 
peporon Windsand Gui entam tha 1 1874 
Vieiuty of tho Japa wso Islands,” 
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than im many othe: acgions where the winter cold is oqual. 
As a fact, the climate of Japan agrees very woll with most 
Europeans, so that people have aleady begun to look upon 
coitain localities as chmatic wateting-places, where tho 
inhabitant of ong Kong and Shanghai can find refuge fom 
the oppressive heat of summer, and invigorate his health,’ * 
This appenrs to me to be one of tho best, as woll as one of 
the latest, statemonts of thoso who have given attention to 
the subject. We certainly experienced in Japan many lovely 
summe1 like days, in Tokio, on the shores and islands of tho 
Pacific coast, at Nagasala, in tho mtonor, at Naa, at Kioto, 
and on the Tokaido, and our visit was fiom tho 10th of 
Jonuary to the 10th of Apml, Emly im the last-named 
month tho pak of Wooyeno was alight with chorry and 
plum-blossoms, and crowded with people dinwn forth fiom 
the city by the mezstible charm of springtime, On o 
moonlight evening spent at the river-sido iesidonco of 
Pico Unchisuka, we remained out of doos in ovening 
diess and ‘vithout hats long after the maiden splondours of 
the moon had tuned the gardens into fairyland, and con- 
yoitod the blossom stiewn Inke mto a floor for Titania and 
her comt. On the opposite side of the river Sumida tho 
famous bloom gioves of Mukojima stiotchod apparontly fo1 
miles in silver whitenoss, and ina night almost as fan and 
mild as we English ever lingor in a6 home. A littlo longer 
stay was necessary, however, in odor to 1onliso in its 
fulness tho beautiful outbronk of a Japanese summor, 
“When the fields a1e sown with summor gisins, and tho 
flute like song of tho agusw o. Japanose nightingale is 
head from out the ycung foliage of tho bushos, summer is 
aleady present, and the vogotalion now begins to develop 
unde: a powerful insclation, accompanied by plentiful and 
frequent showers of rain, a variety and fulnogs such ns wo 
seek in-yain in the Mediterranean region. Japan owos 
these blessings to the south-wost monsoon and to tho Kmo- 
shiwo, namely, 11s fortilismg summer iain, ils astonishingly 
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rich flora, and the possilility of reaping tivo harvests in tho 
you off the seme ficld” (Rein) 

Tho confoimation of Japan and of its outlying wlands, 
considered in connection with its noighbowung islands and 
tho adjacont continent, is a goal temptation to witors, now 
that geology 18 a lashionablo study, Lo speculate upon tho 
gical cosmic forces and mothods by which Uns part of tho 
wold has been brought to its prosont form and conditions. 
A recent wirter says, fo. example: “The Japanoso islands 
form a link in that gront chain of voleame action wluch is 
cariicd on fiom Kamsehatky through tho Phhppmes, Sum- 
bawa, and Javea to Sumatia and thonco m a noith-wosterly 
diroction to tho Bay of Bongal”* Baron Tuchtofon, ina 
paper 1oad bofore the Geological Socioty of Boulin,t states 
that tho wost and east portions of tho Japanese islands, fom 
Kiughim ‘oastwaids though Suga and Shinano, aro tho 
duect continuation of tho mountain system of south and 
cast China, and that tlis systom is intorsooteg 4 oithar ond 
by anothor,t commenemg on tho wost in Kirshm nd 
oxtending southwards in tho dnechion of tho Loo choos, and 
on tho oast constituting tho northern bianch of tho mam 
island, Tonshiu, and with a slight doviviion of di otion 
contmung thiough the giont islands of Yozo and baghwn 
The fu-ranging Kurile Islands forma tld syslom, ‘Tho 
sxocond of thosa systoms 14 the scono of gional voleune 
listuibancos, as ero likewse tho mlorforoncos o cross 
ngs of those sovoinl ranges, who1o mdood volernooy most 
bound, 

Wo had been bub a yory fow days im Japan whon wo 
sxxpetrenced ow fish rocking im that yoleame ciadlo in 
vhich ‘Lokio (tormorly Yodo) 18 nuised, and the oxporence 
vag repented quing ow slay in tho captal nearly a dozon 
mes Somotimes tho latoinl yibiation was quilo violont, 
md sustained for many soconds, dumg most of which tho 
rowse c1cakod and stained considorably. Those who hayo 


Nelional Ti ieyclopmdia’? t 1 anslated in Gi Mis’s (ME Ievdo’s ny nie? 
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investigated tho matte: say that no taustwoithy records 
exist of the carthquakes which doubtless occured befoio the 
fifth contury aD, becauso prioi to that date no sysiom of 
wiiting existed in the countiy But thoro are records of 
many destructive eni thquakes since that poriod.* In 5094p, 
asevero shock destioyed all the buildings of Yamata, and 
payer was offered, by command, to tho god of eathquakes 
all parts of the empire In 642, 676, and 678, tho sumo placo 
was again sevetely shaken, the fiembling lasting for threo 
on four days on the first of these occasions. In 679 Tsukusht 
(now Clikuzen and Chikugo), in the great island of Koushiu, 
wag assaled by a tiemondous shock, causing many fissuies 
and chasms, one of which was four miles long In 685, 
‘innumerable lives wae lost in many provincos,” Shikoku 
sufleimg most, 2000 acres of land sinking down pexmanontly 
into the sea on the coast of Tosa, in that island = In 715, a 
more eastern district, that of Totomi, was so shaken that 
enormous masses of earth fell from the hills, stopping the 
course of ihe Aratama Rivei, and three countios (Fuchi, 
Chogé, and Ishida) ware convoited into a temporary lake 
In 819, several of the more central and eastern provinces 
woie so visited, that “mountains wee rent asunder in 
seveial places, and innumerable hves wore lost.” Many 
calamitous earthquakes aie recorded in tho eighth and mmth 
eontuites, mountains bemg rent, rivers died wp, castles 
thown down, and many lives lost, one shock (in 855) oven, 
gomg tho length of shakimg tho hoad off tho famous 
colossal god (Daibutsu) of Nara, and rolling il down, over 
lus golden lotus seat, wpon the temple floor ; while m Mutsu, 
in 869, “tho sky was illuminated, and the movement of 
the ground so violent that tho people could not stand up, 
and many of them wore ciushed by falling houses, and 
others wore swallowed up in fissuies, soon afterwards tho soa 
1olled m upon the coast with a tremendous noise, and washod 
away thousands of the people’ In one of the Kioto temples, 


* Lhe following summa y of evithquake shocks is abiudgul fon Mi J. 
Lfattotis papot in tio ‘Liaiachions of tho Asiatic Sooty of Japan 1878 
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fifly puesls wore crushed in 976, tlis city boing hoquontly 
subject to shocks about thet timo, and for somo contuiios 
aftorwaids So also was Kamaknia, after it beeamo tho 
erstern capital of tho Shogun, all the housos thao bung 
oyeituined m 1267, tho naghboming lulls boing violoutly 
ont, and fissuics fiom which blush flamos slioamed, 
opening In 1293, dming tho tyanmeal dommatton of 
the Tojo family nt this cily, an onithquake vhoe is sad 
to have destioyed more than 21,000 poisons, pnd sovoinl 
temples, In 1381, the violonce which nomly fivo hundred 
years earlier had decapitated the Daibutsu at Nara was 
grontly surpassed, for the head of the groal and splondid 
mountain of T'uji was itsolf shaken off, 01 aathor shakon in, 
its summut for a hoight (o1 depth) of 100 foot, disupponing, 

an injmy wluch the hanls of man could nob ropav, as 
in the former caso thoy did. Tho Darbutsn of Kioto wan 
reduced to inims by an entiquako in 1506. In 1707, tho 
weather being hot and calm, a sudden and torifie ent th-w wo 
passed along the south-casto 1 provinces. Totom, Kin, Selim, 
Tosa, Tyo, and Idzu sufforod most, and another grou blow 
at the beauty of tho still wiivallod VPujr was slink "A 
frighiful oruption of Fuji-san ocenod, and a new poak 
on the sido of the mountam, now culled Moyoi-san, wis 
produced.” Tus pork itis which, from somo pomts of view, 
18 now a sad broach of tho beautiful yast swooping euryo of 
tho mountain’s onstoin sido, although thoro a1o other points 
of view from which it lends an additional cham. Dung 
the present contury somo of tho worst earthquakes of Japan 
havo ocewed., In 1854 tho south-onsiein provinces * woo 
sovololy shaken, A gontleman of ‘Losa, who kept a jownal, 
wiota “At the honr of tho monkey (about 330 var) 
gieat shock came fiom tho noith-wost, with a noigo hko 
thet of a typhoon, he giotnd heaved liko waves of walor 
for a long while, Aftorwaids onoimous wayvos 1ushod up 
the tives, and the aty of Kochi caught fe, Soyonty 





* pwuga, Mikawa ‘Loloril, Ind, lgt, Sutun, Un ama, til the astand of 
bhi coku 
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diffrent shocks ocewied in the night ... By tho flat 
great convulsion the cath openad, land sisps took placo 
fiom the mountains, rivers wore flooded, and all dwolling- 
houses and fircproof stoichouses wero eifhor thrown down 
or severely wienched,. . At about cight o’clock a goat 
noise was hoard, and on inquuing its cause I was told that 
groat sea waves were 1ushing im upon the land, Tho con- 
fusion ‘of the moment was imdescitbable, the pgoplo all 
1ushed towaids the lugh land.” In this and the followmg 
year 817 shocks were oxperienced im Tosa in fouteon 
months, It was in tho latte: yen: (1855) that the Russian 
figate Diwna was wrecked at Shimoda by the disturbanco 
of land end sea, and that a Iaige pail of tho city of Yodo 
and a vast numbor of 1ts mhabitants were dostioyed * 

Japan is not subject to thunderstorms of great foquoncy 
or violence, but 1t 1s sometimes visited by typhoons of 
devastating power, which are usually accompaniod by heavy 
reing, They have been spoken of as, “ noxt to mundations, 
the givutest terostrial plague in Japan.” Thoy av revuly- 
ing storms, advancing along a cmved (pniabolic) path, and 
blowing round tho storm contxe im a mole or less circular 
foim, increasing m foico in proportion to the distanco fiom 
it “July, August, Septembor, aro the months im which 
theso 1evolving storms occur in Japan,t and thoy seldom 
make their appemance ax carly ag Juno, or are dolayed so 
late ag October” (Rem), The closo of tho summer of 1874 
wes remarkable for tho number of the typhoons which 
inyaged the wostein pail of Japan, ono of which did giont 


* Mi Uatlor gives tio follow ng * These ad things 
nse yoiso well known among tlio An ca tlqnake biings, 
people exprossiyo of emthyaake 1 Al nue of the bell they sick- 
cueations -— neces forctdll, 


At five aid suye 1 butoko iit 
At fom the aky 38 olened thoeby, 
At six and oght comos wil 
again.” 
+ Di. G. Magot will bo soon pro- 
sar tly te spent of thet ws ovcoming 
o, in Lnghshy ab the cud of Agiil, 


*Kuwa Yamat 
Gol wht ga ament 
Voteu Ider, 
Mutsu yats + kosowa 
Kaze to Kuso shue 
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damage at Nagasaki, among the slips m harbom, in tho Dutch 
quarter of the town (Deshima), and’ in tho adjacont ficlds, 
Di Magot speaks of these typhoons ag dofymg deso.ption, 
but thoy are only of biol duration 

Tho following is a summary of » paper in tho Archives 
de Médecine navale by Di. G. Magot, who has 1omded in 
tho Japancso islands, and travelled through a lugo part of 
thou." “ Collectively thoy presont a strfneo nearly one third 
lego: than that of Fiance, with a population of thuty-six 
milhons, The yogotablo pioductions aro varied, abundant, 
and useful, The bamboo grows luxiuiantly, rico is cultt- 
yatod with tho dwarf palm, the wax tree, and the cotton- 
tice, The banana, tho pomegranate, the orango, with the 
suign cane and tho indigo plant, grow frcoly, Tho wholo 
countiy is hablo to monsoons; 2 cold mongoon from tho 
noith-cast visiting it from October to Tebrumy, its com- 
mencomont boing announced by delugos of rain and torublo 
tornadocs, and a hot monsoon blowing fom tho south-wosl, 
which lasis fiom May to August, also accompamed by 
copious rams, Tho great mondional longth of the islands 
of Niphon and Yozo, which constitute the greater part of 
Japan, causes tho climato and tempointmo to vmy gioatly 
in differont parts, and M. Magot distingmshos six 1cgions 
Tho fast 1s tho mosb noithoin, and is namod Snghalm, and 
is boreal; it is little known, ‘Lhe socond 18 that of Yoro, 
also cold, and hithorto but slightly investigated. "Cho third 
and fourth corrospond to the noithoin and middlo and 
southorn paris of tho Island of Niphon, Tho noilhoin 
region of that island, comprised bolweon tho 42° and 37° N 
lat , is comparable to tho tempointo climate of tho noth of 
England, chough the oxtaemos of heat and cold aro much 
greator. Tho contial rogion, i which Yokohama is situated, 
is smi to that of tho south-wost of Fianco, but again 
with extremes of consideiablo variation In tho southern 
region the isothoimic lmes undorgo a gional declonsion, and 
tho extremes aro very wide. ‘The fifth region, that of Shikoku, 


* ‘Lho Laneet ot Tob 17, 1877 summarwxed hy Mi Andeiaon 
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m which is Nagasaki, .esemblos that of Provence in its 
noithorn, and that of Sizily in its sonthein, portions The 
sixth chmate 1s that of the islands making up the Southern 
Archipelago of the south of Japan, and is tropical im 15 
characte: , 16 has not been studied. The typhoons occur al 
the ond of Apml and commencement of Soptembor, and 
coincide with the equinoxes and the roversal of the mon- 
soons” M Maget 1ecommends Japan as anadmnablo placo 
for those who are debilitated by a long sojourn on thé consis 
of Asia The best parts aro near Kobé and Iiogo, whee 
the temperatme is toleably equable, the soil sandy, and 
good water abundant, 

The mean annual temperatue of the eastern capital, 
Tokio, fiom 1860 to 1872, was registered as botween 58° and 
59°, but in 1876 the move perfect records at the Imperial 
Meteorological Observatcry (by Ma If. B. Joynor) showed a 
moan of §6°8°, and itis probable, says Mi, Anderson of Tokio, 
that had the same advantages fo1 estimation previously existed 
tha isothermal lina of Yedo (Tolan) world ba found hatwaen 
56° and 57°, instead of 2° higher. The lowest temporatuze is 
in January or Febiuary, whon it soldom descends below 25°, 
the gicatest heat is in August, when the thermometer rises to 
90°, 95°, and oven 100° in the shade Tho avoiage for tho 
month 1s about 82°, The average humidity 18 groalest from 
June to Septembe1 inclusive, amounting to about 80 por 
cont. ; it ag least fiom Novembe: to Maach, boing then about 
70 per cent, 

The o1gin of the Japanese people is a question which 
has been much discussed, but upon which no settled and 
genoally accepted conclusion appears yot to have beon 
formed The golution of tho question derived Lom the 
native histories and legends is that they havo deseonded 
divectly fiom the gods I will be noither so 1ude nor so 
unphilosophical as to dispute this theny, not doubling that 
we all shall be ablo to lay claim to divine descent, when we 
aie able to trace our ancestry back to a sufficiont distance , 
bué an origin of this lund is much too 1emote to satisfy the 
imquisitiyongss of ethnplogists We shall sco hereaftor that 
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Ninigi no-mikoto wasdhe god who was sont down fiom the 
sun goddess, 01 queon of tho sun (whose grandchild he was), 
to take possession of the land, and ib was lus offspiing, and 
the offspring of his smio, thet peoplod Japan Now Nimgi 
himsolf hvod, according to some accounts, to tho ago of 
810,000 yens; his son Hohodomi is sud to hayo hved to tho 
still arper age of 637,802 yoms, and a giandeluld of Ins, 
Uxgaya, diod at what all must adrut to bo the vory remark 
able age of 836,042 years This gontloman was tho father 
of tho first lustoric empeio, Jimmu. It 1s nol, thercloro, 
without cause that T speak of this divine dotvation of tho 
Japanore as 2 1emoto one, 1f wo have to got back many such 
genoiations as those m odor to tiacoil It 18 fair to say, 
however, that theso 1mmenso poiiods have probably boon 
tmpoited mto Japanese chronology since it camo under tho 
influenee of Chinese scholarship. 

D1, Kaempfor, whose great work on Japan was pubhishod in 
London in 1727,* recounts logonds which go to show that tho 
Japancgs are of Chinose origin, but these stories ho himself 
igjects, giounding Ins disbeliof upon tho dissumilntily of 
the early languages, 1cligions, and modes of life ol the two 
countiics Ife takos 1b for gianted that il 18 noodloss to 
show that the descent of tho Japancse is not Koroan, Di. 
Kaompfor propounded a theory of his own, which 1s to tho 
offoot that they havo descended fiom tho mhabitants of 
Babylon, and suggosts thal “ tho Japanoge langungo is ono of 
those which sac.ed witt montions thet the all-wiso Proyidonca 
thought fit to mfuso mio tho minds of tho van bwldois of 
the Babylonian Towa,” Tho Japmese thomsolyos, acco d- 
ing to him, passed through Porsa, thon along tho shore of the 
Caspian, and by the bank of tho Oxusa io ifs somea, Thenca 
they crossed China, dosconded the Amooi, and found thon 
way southward io Koron, and acioss to Japan. D: Kaomplor 
being himself a groat and ontorprising trayollo., ovidontly 








* A fie copy of this somonhat fom, MP, haa fwomed mo with the 
ime wok exists in the hbiay of tho — loan of anothea fine copy 
Vous of Commons. General Bel- 
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gave tho carly Japanese sredit for bgttc: tiavelling powors 
than othois may be willing to acknowledgo, especially as he 
accounts for their picking up nono of the languages that 
lay along theis route by assuming that thei journey was 
made with remaikable .apdity, Ile grants that tho 
Japanese stock thus established in the country may havo 
been supplemented by Chinese immigrants and shipwiccked 
people. It is needless to discuss the main theory of 
Kaompfer. * 

Another theory, and a favourite ono, 18 that the Japanese 
have descended fiom the Ainos, a hirsute 1ace now inhabit 
ing the northein island of Yezo, ‘This theory 1s based upon 
the fact that these Ainos apponi to have at ono timo occupied 
a laige part of the main island of Ionshiu, and that tho 
languages of tho Ainos and tho Japanese hayo many ro- 
semblances and iclationships. Tmther, ‘the cyidencos of 
an aboriginal raco ae still to be found im the relics of the 
stone age in Japan. T'lint arrow and spear heads, hammeis, 
chisels, scrapors, kitchon 1ofuse and various other trophies 
aro fiequontly excavated, o. may bo found in tho museum or 
in homes of private persons. Though covered with the soil 
for conturies, they soem as though fioshly brought from an 
Amo hut in Yezo, In scores of staking instances, tho very 
peculiar ideas, customs, and suporstitions of both Japanoso 
and Aino are tho same, cr but shghtly modified” (Guilfis). 
Many of thoso who have studied tus subject mo of opinion 
that tho greater part of tho nobilty have an ougin distinct 
from that of tho bulk of the people, 

Anothor authority, and ono of whom Mi Ginfis spenke 
as “ono of tho most accomplished linguists in Japan,” states 
that “tho short round skull, the obliquo eyos, the prominent 
cheek bones, the dark-brown heii, and the secant beard, all 
proclaim the Mantchus and Koreans ag their nearest con- 
goneis.”* To considers it certain that tho Japaneso aro a 
Tungusic 1ace, and the own iinaditions and the whole 
course of thew history “120 meompatible with any other 


* A leaned wi ter in the Jepan Mail probably M1 W J Aston, MA 
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conclusion than that the Koxoa 1s tho 1oute by which the 
immigrant tnbos mado thor passage into Kaushin from 
thei ancestial Mantchwian seals ” 

In a lator chapter of this wok (Chap TIZ, Vol 11, T havo 
mado reference to a now theory of Jvpaneso doscont | * Mi. 
Hyde Clarke, whoso vestigations hve led him to tracy tho 
origin of the Japaneso pooplo to an anciont ‘mano Afriean 
ompiée 

Té can’ hardly be doubted, I think, that whatovor may 
have been the origin of tho omly mhabitants of Japan, 
there is at presont a considoiablo miximo of races thera, 
I, noticed in several places icianikably difforont typos of 
head and face, somo siriking charactoustics being apparontly 
restricted to single villages. It 1s only 1oxsonrble to ye- 
sume that many natives of tho noighbouimg continont of 
Asia and of the numoions islands south of Japan have m tho 
course of agos boon driven by stioss of wevlhor from the soa 
to the shores of Japan, as is ofton tho caso now, and hayo 
there settled, and mixed, and ndoimariod with the nilives, 

Tho men of Japan mo not in tho mun, I found, tho 
small race which might be mforred fiom the frequency with 
which Japanoso of low slatmo and slight slaucbure aro orn 
m ths country  JTow {to acconnt for so many of tho 
studont class who havo been sont to Luropo boing #0 10+ 
markably small I know nob, bub in havelling thiough tho 
mitorioy of the countiy ono may piss though village aller 
village, and town after town, in which Iaigo mon aro tho 
ante, and small the exception, ‘Lhe srt 2h e-sha coolies, fisher 
mon, and othe. outdoo labomeis xppom to iango rbovo 
the nverage haght and sizo, tho yenrhe-sha mon in prw- 
ticular giving evidoncos of gical spood and ondurance, as T 
shall have occasion to mention i1 the reco1d of om travels, 
Tho women aro as a iulo smell, and often vory small, 
but thoy are foquontly of pleading, and 1 many gasoy of 
beautiful, appoarence, “ Whon young they wa usually 
attuactive, nobwithslanding tho wnelassical outline of thon 
foatmes; tho neck oxpocially 1» noarly always boantfally 
modelled .. The skin 1s usually sallow, but jn young 

yon I 
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gnls may be as fa as that of » Enopoan” (Anderson). 
The haw of both men and women is always black,’ and 
usually stiaght. Doth men and women acquiie an agod 
look compaiatively ealy fact which may be partly ac- 
counted for in the cise of the women by the length of timo 
for which the weaning of childson is postponed, viz. thieo 
o1 fon years, or even more, Tho custom which has pio- 
yailed among the women of Japan until lately (bul is now 
becoming neglected) of blackoning the teeth and shaving off 
the oyebrows afte: maiage detiicts notably from both 
thei beauty and then youthful appemance, In Japan thero 
appear to be very fow young and pretty mairied women, 
although the slieets abound with young and pretty gnis, 
and with women who scem to be middle aged and more or 
less carewon. This state of things will improve with tho 
abolition of the defacing customs just montioned, and with 
the umprovemont in tho condition of the people which is 
yesulting undor thé now zovernment of the counkiy fiom 
the spread of comfort; education, freedom, and respect for 
the sox. 
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s 
-Japanoso mythology abundmt and ymied Tho sacred books Aedes and 
M/onke—Lhen ougi dnd authorstiy—Lhen allozed eros—' In the 
+ beghhmmy ~The Lord of tho Contio of Tewin—Tho Lofty and 
Divine Pioduco s ‘tho Japiese account of the cc wion—'L} o Male- 
and Tomate who Invite I'he po lction of land ail sca—Amate au, 
tho sun goddess—Or gin of the Divino Insta of the Input Power 
—Ninigi-no nhoto, the “Sovian Grande) ld hw descent by the 
Tloat ng Bi dgo of Icaven—llo bi ther of the sur-goddess ITs 
m sbehay om and its consequence ‘Tho wining ol the sit godkss 
fiom the cave The ongin of to vehgions gy ml ols of Japan—f ogends 
of the go’'s—tho div no degocne 0° wo M cadlos—din uv Vcr w, vo 
fiat emya or—io Misados the n§ Ives sodls—Newer v ows—'t he 
“old views stud to bo recon ablo wilt sofnee 


JAPAN possosses a mythology almost as abiindait and yaucd 
as thal of Gropeo, and 1 18 propor to, pay to tho Japanoso 
nation tho compliment of asswmnig that it at ono timo 
signified somothing, thal" tioro woo ab least afew clover 
persons who undorstood it, and that thoso who undeistood 
ib agreed about it I 1egiob to say thu ib doos nob socom 
possible now to find anybody who undoistands it, and if 
thore be a few, thoy cortamly do nob agigo among them- 
selves But this as only saying whats equally tivo of tho 
mythology of Greceo; and even with rogard to our own 
much humblor mythologies at home, domved fom the ust, 
there appeais at timcs to bo some want of nndoustanding 
and, agieement among those who proloss to know most about 
thom Ishowld be vary glad sf 1 could lob the matter alone, 
ag rogaids Japan, for two reasons: fiist, I know but vary 
hitle about it, and secondly,ethe immoxtals gave themselves 
such tiomendonsly long-browthod nuncs (although they aro 
v2 
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nob really very hard to deal with when one sees how then 
pats haye been pui together) that I am afimd ihe more 
writing of them down will alam my 1endeis, and alarm 
them so much that they may fail to settle again evon upon 
the simple: pages which follow. But it 1s quite impossible 
hero to let tho matte: alone, for tho simple 1eason that so 
many of these carly gods and goddesses of Japan are wor- 
shipped stall at the shrincs and temples which we heyo visited, 
and about which I have io speak to the 1cador, that somo 
previous mention of them is absolutely necessary. I have 
therefore 1ead what Mr Dunest Satow says concernmg thom 
ly m his yarious writings so fai as I have seon them; I havo 
siudied cmofitlly what, Ma Guiffis and several othas havo 
wiitton, and I haye got some lonned Japanese ftionds of 
G mune to tell mo mdependently what they could about the god- 
<2 Iustory, and to fianslato for me some of ihe most essontial 
~~ parts of the ouginal sacied wiilings, the Koyhe and tho 
Nohonke, Besides this, I have made many specific inquiries 
of tho puneipal Shinto priests, at the sacied shines of Is6 
and elsewhere; and I have gathered up such additional in- 
formation as exceptional opportunities havo afforded, I find 
the authorities cited not agieomg on several points, but 
I shall do my best to outline tho subject with ag much 
aecutacy as Lhe case admits of, observing that in Mr, Satow s 
writings one has the adyantago of seomg tho modifications 
of yiew held by some of the gicatest wiiters who havo com-~ 
mented upon the Shinto religion durmg the last contwy 

o1 two,.* 

T have aheady mentioned tho two most saciod books of 
Japan—the Hajehd and the Nekouke: the former dates from 
711 of our eta, and the latter was completed eleven yons 
later, 720 An. The Koy! 218 axecoid of tho anciont lusto.y 
of the country, the first part of which rolates to tho mytho- 

-logis period, Ib 1s written mm Japanese, but, according to 


* Thewut ngsofMi TinestSitow Sooty on ‘Iho Revisu of Pmo 
which I siall chiefly make usoof m Shinto (yol in pt 1, 1875), and 
tha chapter ao 118 papers in tho on ‘A erent Japanese Ritual’? (vol 
«doa sections’ of the Heyal Ag dic vir yt 2, 1879) \ 
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Ma. Aston, almost ontiely mm tho Cimcese charactors known 
as “mana,”* while, according to lho Japanoso Udneation 
Department, Chinoso charactors wore used only as phonotics 
of the Japanese sounds, It was prosonted by the mimostor 
Futo Yasumazo to the ompiess Gommor, ab Nua, prof od by 
an addicas in po Chinose.f Mi Aaton (tn lus work quoted 
in a footnole) statos that tho yiluo of tho Kayhe to tho 
student of the Japancso languago is much lossoncd by tho 
employment of the Chinose charactors in ibs composition, 
and a cnicful attempt was mado by tho great Japanoso 
wiitor Motoo1 (bon in 1780, who1. wo shall havo occasion 
4o notice whon wo visit us buthplaco) to 10sto1e, as ho 
called it, the entuo toxi m what ho coneoryed to be the 
ougimal Japanoso form, bub this atlempl is considered 
unsatisfactory by Mr, Aston, who says that pais of Mo- 
toori’s version cannot bo co1ect, “and 1b 18 mpossille to 
accopt 16 as genuino Japaneso of tho poriod whon tho Kojihe 
was wiitten,” { 

It 1s not an uncommon thing to hear 11 sad that tho* 
Kogila was writton by a woman Bul thoso who read tho 
following accounts of tho matlor will obsoivo thet this modo 
of putting tho casd 1s soniecly a coicel ono In a diss 

* Mona” means tine namo’ saved 11 tha Niterhi ‘Lh aly- 10 
amplylig that this 18 tho fiw nso of yom alder tis ana iagoof Badd a 
a chmacter, whilo kann” ricens wes nade which alll catty in 
‘borrowed name’ asin thiscase the = the famous fomples of ITnei , ir 
more sound of a characte: is bonowed = Yamato (whoyo it was shown to us), 
in oider tooxpiess thowholo, ot mao and ¢1 thy Jack cf whith is ow 
fiequontly only put of a word une givvel an 1ogeripl on wh oh can it 
connected with ifm meaning Seo bo row 1cn1 owing pauily tc tho 
Aston, ‘Gram nar of the Japanese efieo a of t no and puty also ty tho 
Waunwn Tunguago Cfiubna & Co). Tapenove nat having chuanod pet- 

t Ohricse compositon had boi feolor m Chreso composition Sia 
mioduced into Japan fom hundied — ofloial Outlmo Hat uy of J panoso 
yemsemhea, duiigt oa rcigiofiio Ulutior’? Mi Siow yucsina 
emporol Oyn (270 312 ap), Wé tho rtolntin of ti G new 
tho atyle of tho composition at that — clissiewso e uly as the thi'l o mim ye 
time isunknown, In thefomth you t Ino dita ohaptet Twill iva (cn 
of the 201gn of the emp ess Sutko Ro nvilottas) w voias of p oly fjom 
(596 AD), at Dogo, in thamoy neo ot ths anciunt boos, 010 of tho oldost 


Tyo a stone monu nont was ected — speo mens extant of Lhe Jupan se 
the imsciuption upon it being pe-  lengurze* 
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cussion at the Royal Asiatic Society in Tokto, the Rov 
Di, Brown stated that the Koj2/i is acknowledged to bo the 
wok of a fomale peasant, who was possessed of so oxtia- 
oidinary a momory that she could repeat all the traditions 
she had ever heaid, verbatem et leteratim, and who, when 1n 
712 an the dynastic records had ecased to be worthy of 
credence, 1epioduced the anciont tiaditions from the begin 
ning of all things down to her own times On the same 
occasion another gentleman (Mi. von Brandt, late Ministor 
of the German Empne in Japan) gavo a fuller account of 
the matter, and put if upon a sounda: basis Ile said: 
As to tho nstorical recoids of Japan, 1b iy first mentioned 
that under the twenticth emperor, m 415 aD, officials woro 
sent into the country to yoify and desciibe tho names of 
all the families Later a transciiption of theso recoids 
(ouginally written, in all probability, in tho old Japanose 
letters, ‘the gods’ leticis’) m Chinese characters took 
place, and in 644 an histoit2al account of the emperors, tho 
countiy, tho officia.s, and the people 1s said to havo ovstod, 
which was destroyed when Ihuka was mwdaiod, and lis 
father’s palace, in which those 1ecords wee kept, was bunt. 
Only tho history of the countiy wag saved. Fiom tlag 
work, as well as fiom what the old men of tho wholo ompire 
iemembored, a now compilation was made undo the omporor 
Tommu (672 686), and in oidor that 14 might not be lost 
again, 1b wag ead to a peasant gil, of tho namo of Aad, aiid 
neve to forget anything she had once head. Fiom this 
recoid, and fiom what Aié still remomboied, the fist lis- 
torical record of Japan known to us, tho Kopi, was com- 
piled about thuty yoas later.” Accordjng to this, tho 
Konia has a much bettor and bioader basis than would bo 
mdicated by saying that 1t was wiitlen by a woman, 
or by putting tho case as the Rey Di. Brown puts it 
Remembering how little 1s known of tho ougin of many 
of the “sacied books” of tho world, ono may fanly say 
that the Kopii,if .esting evon upon this giound, would 
take quite a high pluce among them. I obseivo furthe, 
however, that Mh Sitow (who is probably a botter authorty 
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than citho of tho othe gonilerien), in a prpor published 
the year following this discussion, pomtod out that tho 
preface to tho apie is tho only authority for tho accoptod 
eecount of its origin, and rccites fiom that somco a stalo- 
ment somowhat similar to that gust eled fiom Mi, von 
Brandt, but giving tho full nario of Aié as Thycla-no- 
Axé, and although m a footnole ho remaks thal Hnata 
has stated reasons for supposing tlus to bo a woman, ho 
himself speaks of Aad as of a man who had a marvollous 
memory, and says that tho ompoio: ‘Tommu enused him to 
bo go practised m 1ociting fiom memory the gonuno tradi 
tions and the “old Ianguago of formo. agos’ that ho camo 
to know tho whole by heart In » work published by tho 
authority of the prosont Govoin nont of Japan is tho fol- 
lowing 1oferonco to the sume person “‘Thore 18 no doubh 
that m the remotes! periods ovents wore transmitted Lom 
mouth to mouth, without bemg 1oducod to writing, as is 
soen in tho caso of a Ilistory of Tap, m thico volumes, 
by Tliyetano Ad, the contents of wh.ch, 14 appenis, worn 
recitod and leant by hoart before beng roduecod to 
writing.” * 

The Nehondz was compiled, ws wo havo scon, bub very 
hiile lator than the Kojeke, and donls largoly with tho 
mythological period. Another namo for tho Nihonke is 
Nehon shol, and ib is said that it also wis picsonted to the 
empioss by Futo Yusumaio, bemg wiilton m Chinese — "Tho 
unlettered could not, thercforo, understind this and similar 
woiks which followed, and consequontly there oxisted in tho 
middle ages 1ules for tho mleipietition of tho Nehon/2, and 
giadually 16 camo to bo rcgardod as a ichgious work on 
Shintoism.} 

Tam afiad that when I come to nolico the contonts of 
these woiks thoy will be found fo comptiso much about tho 
origin of gods and mon, and of worlds hkewiso, that some 


* See the Iata chipia cf this pinctico of conn tt ng sno 11 coks 
wak,cnLanguageaid Tatoatine m to monary 
tho early pmb of which I lave maa t‘O tino Ihe oycfTadue inia 
putientaly icfoicl o the Oviatal = Jywm 
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of my 1endes will find 1b very hard to aceopt without 
Inberal reservation. The scholais of the present day appear 
to bear hardly upon both of these sacred treasuries of 
Tapaneso tiuth, m spite of all the Iebou1s of Motoort, Tuata, 
and the 16st of the scholars of tho past I hayo 1ead a good 
deal of critical, and somo hyperciitical, writing about om 
own sacied books; but I do not 1emembei scoing them so 
roundly and trenchantly ossailed as these Japancso Bibles, 
so to call them, are by Amozican and English scholars in 
Japan. Tortunately I have not mot any native gentleman 
or lady who 18 hkely to become heartlioken on account of 
such ciiticisms nor havo I known any riso into cestasies of 
il-temper, as some peopl unhappily do, when defending 
their sacred books, Still, 26 is always a little touching to 
seo a clear headed, cold blooded ciitie tuned loose among 
the old, delicato, and fragilo porcolain, so to speak, of a 
peoplo’s beliefs My. Griffis, fo. oaample, speaking of both 
these books (the Koythe and the Nehondz), says “Those aro 
the oldest books m tho lenguage Numerous and very 
valuable commentaries upon them haveboen wiitten They 
contain” (and here one almost hopes that something 
favyowable 13 coming, but no) “so much that is frbulous, 
mythical, o1 exaggerated, that thom statements, aspocially 
in rospech of dates, cannot be aecopted as tino history” 
Mi Satow is no midor in lus treatmont of tho Nihonhi, 
TTo shows that its dates mo almost coilainly wrong; ho 
will not allow that the emperors Suimin and Koiko woro 
over a hundred and forty years old when thoy diod, o1 that 
the famous Takeuchi no-Sukune lived to be thiece hundicd 
and fifty before ho left us although wo all know perfectly 
woll fiom our own xecords that Adam hvod to be nina 
hundted and thuty years old; that Soth dyed only oighteon 
yeais youngot ; that Dnos was over mimo hundied when ho 
died, Methuselah nine hundred and sixty nino, and so forth. 
Keven Noah himself, with all his anxictics and troubles 
(among others those of ship-bwlding, which I havo found to 
be very considerable), lived to the ago of nine hundred and 
fifty! Wath these records (wluch we aio not permitted by 
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om friends to question) in om own sacred history, 1b will 
goom to somo haid to dony to the dueet duscondants of tho 
gods themsclyes which the Mikados of Japan always havo 
been tho privilogo of living for a pallay eontury ind a half 
or so! But Mi.Satow goos futhor than this; for ho shous 
that the Nokoni2 contains abundant mdications of Chincso 
influence, and that some of tho spoochos attarbuted m af to 
the anciont Mikados contain passages i] al a10 wholly Chineso, 
both mn ther meaning and thoir foin, and thoicfoo aro 
necessarily fictitions. In viow of all which, T would simply 
observe that 1 really does nob much mutter how tho Nihon! z 
was got togetha.. ‘Tho gioat questions with 1oferonce to 
sacred books, m all countiics, aio fist, Tow long havo thoy 
been reverenced? Secondly, [ow long mo thoy likoly to 
be? It is not so much the amount of diyino imapuahon 
put into them, as the amount of human overonco thet has 
suriounded them, for which most pooplo cnio, and in this 
respect the Nehonks is quito authoutativo onough for ow 
plosent purposo, . 

Coming a httlo closor to our subject, I would noxt 1omaik 
that what I find so taoublosome in mythologios and in 
theologios, too, very often is nob tio want of ancient 
authouty, bub then lamontablo facility in contiadioling 
themsclves, Parts of thom aro 80 poiploxingly mconsistont 
with other parts, In these sacied books of Japan, for ox unplo, 
a god docs not always romain a god, bub somotimos becomes 
a goddess; and goddesses bowomo gods in hko mennoi, 
Worse than this two o1 thico gods vory often make thoir 
appoarance as only one god, 01, whit is probably tho caso, 
one god gets two or thiee names givon to him, and 
under each of theso namos gols idolised, I may instanco 
“tho gods of the gato,” of which the Karke says that tho 
threes aie bub ono; whereas, al the Mikado’s cout, two 
gods of the gate wore sepaiatoly woishipped . 

As to tho manner im which crontion goog on in theso mytho- 
logics Imean crontions of gods as woll ay of matorial objets 
—it is 1eally impossible to avoid rogieliing that a difforont 
system was not adopted. Wo all 1omtmbor m what a yoy 
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unpleasant and unsatisfactory manna: many of the divinities 
of Greece originated, and the mythology of Japan is no gicat 
improvement upon tho Emopean, Ono would think that 
people, having all the beautiful onth and heavens spread 
out before them, and bemg entirely fico to account for their 
o1igin as they please, would myent nono but really beau- 
tifal myths and divine stouies by way of explaining thom all, 
and this, in spite of gales nnd thunders and enithquakes, 
and all the othe: violent incidents of caithly fo And no 
doubt some of the myths of all counties are beautiful and 
natural; and, I suppose, those that a1¢ otherwise must bo 
attubuted to the weakness wd imputity of tho imagmntion 
of euly peoples. Parts of those Japaneso accounts of the 
begmnmng of things aio pistly onough im spito of somo ox- 
tiavagances, nnd tho story of tho winning of the sun goddoss 
fiom the cavo is as fascmating as ono could desire, Nor 
must I forget to add that the divine ago 18 continually 
reflected m tho present one, and the hfo of the Japanosa 
people, both rehgious unc seculu, ub the prosont hour 
abounds with emblems and reminiscencos of tho gods, 

Tho account of the origin of things in tho ILebrow Biblo 
is in some iespects an admuable one, and not the loast 
part of its mout consisis in tho total avoidanco of an 
oxtremoly obscure question, viz. In tho boginning did void 
space exist, o1 had spaco somothung wn 1b? “In tho bogimnmg 
God cated the heaven and the cath, thatis what wo aro 
told, and that 1s all we ao told, and those who wish 10 con- 
ceive tho original space fillod with matte: can do go 1f thoy 
please, whilo those who wish to disport thon imagmations in 
an absolute void are equally vb Inbexty to suppose tho o1ginal 
abyss empty. It 1s just possiblo that the Koyke may leave 
us equal ficodom, but unfortunately those who aro ablo to 
read 16 give us preciscly opposite interpictations. Ma 
Gaiflis, for instance, tells us that in the Japanoso beginning 
there was a chaos, and that “tho adoa of spaco apart fom 
matier 1s foreign io tho Japancse plulogophical systom.” 
Ma. Satow, on the contrary, says that m tho begining theo 
was mfinite space “ Meithe: heaven, nor carth, nor tho sun, 
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no. moon, nor anytheng else oxisted” It may soom voy 
presumptuous for mo to say so, hut my opmion is that hath 
these accomplished gentlomon arc wiong, and that 1 shall 
do tho Koj/2 and tho Shinto icligion and Japanose philo- 
sophy stitct juslico by saying thet, accordmg to thom, theo 
oxisied in the beginning ono god, and nobody and no hing 


besidos, 
“Tar m tho doop 1ifinitudos of space, 


Upon ® tone of silo ie,” 
sot tho god 


Amo no mi naka nusht no kami, 
whoso namo signifies 
Y mp Lorp or rin Opnirn or Ifaviy, 


and next, and before anybody ot anything olso ontorod upon 
tho scono, appeared those two gods, viz 


Take mi musubi-no kam, 
and 


Kamu-mt musuli-no kum; 
theso namos rospectively signifying 


Lo11y Pronvorr, and 
Divint Propeowr 


This, then, defines the condition from which we aio to 
simt, vi4. that of pwio infinito spaco, mhabitod only by tho 
threo doitios Just named, the Lord of the Contre of TMoavon 
and tho Lofly and Divino Pioducois. By tho powoe of 
these last named gods thore was brought into existonco 
something which words cannot dofino, Tt apporied in tho 
midst of spaco, not exactly floating thoro, fo. thore was 
nothing fo. 14 to float in; but the Producers cionled somo- 
thing the1e, and we may imagino 14 almost as wo ploaso— 
eithe: diftused yniformly throughout a vast space, o1 sob 
m the midst of spaco, and ocoupying a small amount of 
it, Newton found that a spher cal inch of pn romoved fou 
thousand milos fiom the oath would bo so much iclioved 
from preasuro that 1f would oxpand into ® sphoro moio than 
filling the orbil of Saluin, so thata vary httle mattor will 
go a long way if icquied, and tho1o uéed be no diMioulty in 
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imagining enough matte: to fill any portion of tho infimte 
space which we aie able 12 conceive, Ma Ilorbert Spencer, 
in his Dssay on the Nebular Ilypothesis, imagines “a 1016 
and widely diffused mass of nebulous matter,” and procecds to 
consider what are the suecessive changes that will natmally 
take placo mit Ie shows that such a mass will in cou1so 
of timo resolve itself mnto floceul of precipitated donger 
matter; that a rotatory motion will be afterwards sot up, 
both in the flocculi and in the medium in which they float; 
that the floccuh will form into groups and, in shout, that 
you will get the universe fo1med as we now see 1t, I am 
gso1y to have to conect go clea and profound a thinker— 
perhaps the clearost and profoundost at prosent aliye but he 
18 co1tanly wiong in his reasoning as to what would happon 
in the beginning, becauso what really did happon was this ; 
Fiom the mass of nebulous mattor produced by the tivo gods 
thore went forth upwards a sort of horn or gpiout, which 
widened out into the heaven, 01 the high plain of heaven, 
and from which were produced two additional gods,* and 
afterwards the sun, The nebulous matte: also sprouted 
downwards, and fiom this downward development was after- 
wards produced the moon The jive gods alioady mentionod 
existed separately, and were known as the gods of hoaven. 
Dung tho upward and downwaid oulsproadings of tho 
substances developed fiom the nebulous mass, thore wero 
produced fourteen additional gods and goddesses, with tho 
last pair of whom alone we need concorn owsolvos: those 
wore Izanagi no kami, the Malo-who Invites, and Izanami- 
no kami, tho Temale-who Invites. ‘hg pair producod the 
land, the sea, the elements, and the aight islands of Japan, 
now called Awaji, Shikuku, Oka, Kiushia, Thi, Tsushime, 
Sado, and the mein island = Thoy mo Ikowiso tho pnients 
of the de:ties of tho sun and of tho moon (nob of tho sun 
and moan thomselves, ag wo havo alicady nolod thoi: o1igin) ; 
and thoy nie also tho progonitois of all the late: gods In 
this illustrious couple we may doubtless seo tho first pan of 


Umonshi asl 1 kabt} %o-ji no kami and Ame no toho tacht no ham 
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Joveis, and the pumal ombodinont of the art and exereiso 
of love.* Among thei many children were Amaterasu-oho- 
mi kami, the Fiom Meayon-Shinmg Groat Deity—othot wise 
Ten Sho Dat jin f—tho immortal goddess of tho sun; and 
her younger biotho1, Susanoo no mkoto, who was aflo- 
wards appomted the god of tho son, Somo accounts say 
that on ietuning to the caith from the nother rogion, to 
which ho doscended m scaich of lus wifo (who had gono 
thithe: m consequence of Ing lookmg upon hei when sho 
had enjomed him not to do so), Tzanagi washod himself in 
the sea, and produced cortam gods by blowing as ho 
plunged among tho shoals; and that afterwaids by tho 
washing of his loft eye Amatorasu was produced, and by 
the washing of his 11ght eyo, Susanoo, 

Amateiasu, on account of hot bright beanty, was by her 
fathe: made queon of tho sun, and shared with the two 
creator gods the goyornmont of the wold. Tn sonding her 
to her dominion Izanagi gavo her the necklace of precious 
stones fiom lus neck, and told her to go wp by way of tho 
floating bilge to be horontior roferred to, As tho sim was 
then near, sho ascended without difficulty, Dosumyg aftor- 
wards to give tho govornmont of tho carth to hor giandson, 
Ninigi-no mikoto, after considerablo trouble in getting tho 
god im possossion to mako wry for him, she was ablo to 
cni1y out hor puiposo, wd despatch him to his post. Sho 
proclaimed him govo.eign of Japan for ove. and over, and 
appomled his descondants to 1ulo il as long as tho heavons 
and the earth ondwo, Boforo starting end hero Iat the 
zeador note cmefully the history—he ,recoived fiom his 
grandmother, the sun-goddess, tho Thico Divino Insignia 
of the Impoiial Powe: of Japan, wiz tha Snered Minor, 
which 1s stall woishipped at tho Nuku Shino im Js6 as the 
goddoss’s reprosontative; tho Sacred Sword, which ix still 


* Tho Nekoniz yhulossph ses, lead ono to locke upon Tv nagi md 


Chinoso fos sion, about the Produecs 
Gods as wo call them ropiegentig 
ics} celivoly the posit vo om negative 
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tieso ideas, and »iye that they would 
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enshimed at the Temple of Atsuta, near Nagoya, at the hoad 
of the bay of Own; and tho Sacied Stone, or “ Magatama,” 
which 13 always in possession of the ompero. of Japan, 
Posaossed of these divine symbols, and accompentod by a 
number of mfo1in gods, Nimgi yo-mikoto desconded upon 
the Floating Birdge of Heaven, or tho “ Amano uk: hasn” 
Grains of nce were thrown broadcast in the arr to dispel the 
daikness of the sky The Ama uo-uki hash: was expressly 
intended for faciltatmg commumeation betweon heaven and 
earth im those days, and, although it is sometimos spokon of 
as a budge, it is at othe: times called a boat; and if 16 
happened to be, as 16 ically was, 2 mountain top, the pio 
pricty of both teims would be admuablo, Lverybody has 
scon a mountam top standing so high up in a clear sky 
ag to enable tho gods to descend upon it with caso, just 
as if it weie a budge, the very same mountain top at 
other times, being cut off by clouds fiom tho land below 
it, seeming to float like » boat upon the suiface of thom. 
In this instance, however, Nimigi no mikoto and Ins staff 
of gods do not appeat to have descended directly upon tho 
birdgo or boat, but passed to 1b by moans of hashadates, 
or eminences 

My readers will bo much mtorested to loan that the con- 
spictous mountam of Knishima, near tho south wostorn 
extremity of Japan, 5000 foot high, 13 tho yoy floating 
bridge of hoavon itself of which wo havo been speaking ; 
that the uco thrown about at the timo of the god's 
desecont grows wild upon it to this day, and that the very 
mounds (hashedutes) over which the god advancod to 1b aro 
still tancenble in tho provinces of Taine and Tango, 1 
ought to slate, Lowever, that afier tho doscont of tho 
“Sovan Graudehild” (ng Nimgi ig callod an tho 1duals, os 
translated by Mi. Setow), the sun and tho cuth rocsdel 
much farthor from cach othor, communention by moans of 
the biidge ceased, and the hushedutes fell down, and havo 
since lam on tho longest side. That nom Miyadzu im 
Tango measures 22,290 feet m length 

Now that wo know gil about the budge of hoaycn, I must 
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pause to montion that althongh I havo concetly stated that 
Izanagi and Izanami produced the Jand, I hive not yet 
pointed out a cucumstance of gicat intorost im conneclion 
with this proceeding. Tho land gouorally, end most of tho 
islends of Japan, wore produced by the god and goddoss as 
usual, but before this could be dono an island for them to 
rest upon was of cowse nocossny, and this was coated in 
an exceptional manna. ‘The two Tories, standing on tho 
budge of heaven, pushed down a spear into the gicon plain 
of tho gen, and stured 1 10und and round Whon they 
drew it up, the drops which fell frcm 1ts ond consolidated, 
and became an island, which was thet of Onogaojima, 
which has beon identified with a small island ab tho noith- 
west connor of Awaji, on tho castern part of the inland sea, 
sealled Yo-shima ‘The sun-born pait descended on to tho 
island, and, planting tho spear mm tho gvound point down- 
wards, built a palace round it, taking that for tho cential 
roof pilla, Tho spor becamo tho axis of tho cath, which 
had boon caused to revolve by ths stuimg iound 4'he 
island must thon of couso have boon siturted al tho polo of 
the eth, but for some roason o1 ofl a (probably on nee tnt 
of the climate) 14 lias beon brought whoro 16 now is, and where 
Sn G. Nares would havo no difficulty in finding 1b I havo 
soen 1b theie myself, 

Ti 18 painful to have noxt to20fo1 to tho misconduet of tho 
younger brother of tho sun-goddess, whom wo havo noted as 
Susanoo-no mikoto TI shall r.ceoid the natmo of lus mis- 
conduct on an important oceision moro fully when we gob to 
the shines of Isé, suffico 14 hore to say that ho so seriously 
offended his bright and beautiful sisier that she wont away 
and conecaled heiself m tho cayo of Ameno Tuaya, closmg 
tho entrance with a largo pioco of rock. Thom this tumo 
the country was dark all ove, and givon up to tho noise 
and disturbances of all sorts of infoio: gods. Tus glito of 
things was so distressing that all the gods assomblod * at 

* Dh Gufs says 800,000 m nun = Thee eatunly is sail to be U at 


he, but I believe Iam co eet in nunber now, aa we shall so by-and- 
saying tint thoie waco ceht mjiow by, when wc vis t the Kxto & npl 
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the cave’s mouth, on the Lank of tho Yasukawa River, and 
Achberated upon the means to bo adopted for mducimg tho 
petulant goddess to 1eappen for bo 1f undestood thet 
afte: tho bnth of the sun-goddess no hght could bo obtained 
except fiom her bughtness, as she had been appointed to 
illuminate the space between caith and heaven, and 1b was 
the bightness of he: body that shone through tho sun. 
At the connal of the gods 16 was decided to ontice tho 
goddess forth by means of an image of hoiself, and ono of 
the gods (Ishi ke11 dome no mikoto) and a blacksmith mado 
mniois m the shape of the sun with iion fom heayen. 
The fist two muiors pioduced wore small and unsatis 
factory, bub’ tho thud was lage aud beautiful, and is now 
the deity of tho inne: shime of Isé. ‘Tho gods also planted 
hemp and oda, and with thei: fibre and bark rospectivoly 
wove clothing fo. the goddess, They also cub down timber 
and built a palace, Magatama jewels (carved and polishod 
pieces of stone), such as wore won in thoso days as ouna- 
ments, vere also produced; and wands wore made fom 
sakala bianches and bamboo. One of the gods thon pullod 
up a sakaki tice by the roots, and on ils upper bianchos 
hung the necklace of jowols; at tho middlo ho hung the 
gacied miror, and to the lowe: branchos ho attached con1so 
and fino cloth Thus formod,” rays M1, Salow, “a largo 
muteg wa (or yohe), which was held by Ama no fulo-dama- 
no mikoto, while he proncunced an addioss im honour of 
tho goddess” And gohus hko this, with jowels, mitrors, 
and stups of cloth (cut zigzag), we shall sco hercafte: m 
the hands of tho young j110stessos at tho shiino of tho 
goddess heiself, and tho simple: goke:, o1 wands, with 
stips of cloth o1 pape attached, aro now to bo secon, as 
thoy have for agos been, all ove: Japan,.at ovory Shinto 
tomplo or shiine, and in thousands of other places 

But we must proceed with tho story A numbei of cocks 
weie next collected, and sot 10 Mow m cone; a stiong 
god was concealed by the dooi of tho cayein, to wrest 1b 
open at the favomablo momont; and a very 1cnowned 
goddess, Uzumé (in full, Amé no-uzumé-no mikolo), was seb 
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to dance divinely, blowing music out of na bamboo tubo 
pierced with holes, whilo tho gods kept time to ho. by 
sttiking two pieces of hard wood logetict. A sort of hap 
was mado by placing s1x bows togothor, with tho stings 
upwaid, and this was played by the drawing of giasa and 
iushes acioss 14 Uszumé, who appears to havo ontaod 
upon her task with gieat spirit, bound her slooves closo up 
4o the arm pits, and giasped in hor hand a bundlo of twigs, 
and a spea wound iound with geass, with small bolls 
attached to 11 Bonfies wore hghted, aiid a encular box 
or dium was placed for he: to danco upon, ‘Then this 
young goddess commonced to ticad wil: measure upon tho 
hollow box and causo 16 to 1osound ; sang a six-sylleblo song 
or charm of numbeis; and, giadually quickonmg ho danco, 
wiought herself up to such a pitch of oxcilomont, o1 aathor 
“such a spirit descended on tho goddoss,” that sho loosened 
her dress, reveling moie and mono of hor lovoliness, and ab 
last, to tho intense amazemont and dolight of tho gods, 
appears to havo noglectod her dioss allogether.* Wath tho 
lnughte: of the gods tho hewvens shouk, The uddiess im 
het honow (which, by the-by, pleasod tho goddess moro 
than anything she had heard bof ne), tho string sounds of 
tho music and danemg, and the loud and joyous laughter of 
tho gods were too much for Amatornsy, and, slightly oponing 
the doo, she softly said fom insidc, “I fined thot 
because of try relromont both hoavon and Japan woo m 
daiknoss! Why has Uzumé danced, and why do tho gods 
laugh?” Uzumé rophed, “I danco, and they laugh bo- 
cause thoie is an honomablo deity hoc” (pointing to tho 
murtor) “ who surpasses you in glory ;” and as sho sud thig, 
the mii1o1 was pushed fotwad, and shown to tho sun- 
godcless, reflecting hei own radiant loveliness, of course, and 
hei astonishment was gientor oven than befoic As sho 
peeped out of the door to look round, tho strong god pulled 
the 1ock door open, and drow the bight goddess’ forth, 
Then a 1100 stiaw rope was passed behiid he, and ono of 
* Tor tho so ig sung by hei, sov he ol apta on La gunge aid TL garating, 
VOL. Ion D 
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tho gods said, “Go not back behind this.” As they wore 
putting the mirio: into the cave 11 was struck against tho 
doo, and received a flaw which 1emains to tlus day. Thoy 
then removed the goddess to, he: now palace, and put a 
straw 1opo round it to keep off evil gods. 

I havo ahendy observed that the gohe: 1s still in un- 
voisal use thioughout Japan; so, too, are tho two piocos 
of hard wood stiuck togethe: You see and hear thom im 
every theatre, and at every soit of public peifoimance, and 
unpleasant they are, with thei: harsh shaip sound, to ow 
ens Tho mstrument formed of bamboo tubes, pierced at 
the jomts, 1s hkewise very common, ospecially in templo 
music, and few things ate moio common than the drum hke 
instrumont like thet on which Uzumé danced, Masks and 
pictues of Uzumé hoiself with small forchoad and laigo 
out blown checks ar also to be secon to day in tho shops of 
overy town and village m Japan. Tho stiaw rope is still 
alretched acioss the Shinto ¢o7 2s and shines throughout tho 
county ‘The “miiror’ 1s seen throughoni the temples of 
Japan, but that 1s usually a Buddlust and not a Shinto 
symbol, the one true Shinto muior bemg itself concealed 
fiom sight ab the shime of Up in Isd, 

Theio are endless yaiying legonds about this god period 
of Japan which 14 might amuse tho reader to orto, but I need 
not fo. my present purposo add much hero to what has 
alroady been said, tho less so as I shall havo frequont 
occasion hoieafle: to 10fe. to 16. Whon wo visit Ind, for 
oxamplo, we shall havo to speak of tho doitics of its saciod 
and ancient shimes; when wo como to Nagoya, we shall toll 
more of tho sacred sword ticastmod in tho neighbowing 
temple of Atsuta, and on otha: occasions additional explann- 
tions will have to be given. All that wo nocd now futher 
say im the way of iociling the logends of tho gods has 
relation to the descent of tho mikados of Japan from tho 
deities of whom we havc boon spealang. Lt was tho mis- 
conduct of Susanoo thai droyo the sun goddess imto tho 
eave, and for this misconduct he was banished Some say 
that, msgead of preceeding to his placo of baushmont, ho 
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descendod, with his son Idakiso no mikoto, upon Shiinga (im 
Koren), but not lang tho place went back by a vossel to 
tho bank of tho Tmokawe River, m Ldzumo, Japan. Ab 
the time of the descont, Tdakiso had many plants o1 seeds of 
treos with him, but he planted nono in Shiaga, but took 
them across with him, and scatle.cd them fiom Kinshiu all 
oye: Japan, so thav vho whole country becwme given with 
troes It is said that Idakiso 1s respoctod as the god of 
merit, and 1s worshipped in Kinokun1.  Ilis tivo sistois also 
took caro of tle plantation Ona of the gods who 1egned 
ovei the countiy m the prehistoric period was Ohonamuclu, 
who 13 said by somo to be tho son of Susanoo, and by othoia 
to be ono of his lator descendants; * and which is right, 1b 18 
moze than wo crn say,” remarked ono of my scholarly fonda, 
Tloweve1, dwiing lus reign ho was anxious about the people, 
and, consulting with Sukunelikona no-mikolo, apphod “ Ing 
whole heart,” we aro told, to their good government, aud 
thoy all became loyal to him. One tamo ho said to ns frend 
jusb named, “Do you think wo aio governing tho people 
well?” and his firond answored, “Tn somo 1ospects woll, 
and in somo nol,” so that thoy wore finnk an1 1 or est with 
cach otho m thoso days Whon 3ukunuhikona went awry, 
Ohonamuch said, “Tt is T who should govern this country 
Is thore any who will assist mo?” Lhon thoro apponed over 
the son a divine light, and thoro came a god Noating ant 
flostang, and said, “ You cannot govein the cownlry without 
me, and you can do gical good with mo” And tus moved 
to be the god Ohomiwa-no kamt, who built a parluco at 
Mimuio, m Yamato, and dwelt thoroin TTo affords a diroet 
hk with tho Mikado fumly, for his daughwer became tho 
empiess of tho fust historic ompoior, Jammu Ter namo 
was Ilmétaime Feudsu limé All tho doseondanis of hor 
father are named, lke lim, Ohomiwa no kami, and it 1s sed 
that the prosont ompross of Inpan is probably xn descendant 
of this god, 

As regards the descent of tho emperor Jummu himsolt, 
we heady know that Ningi no mikoto, the .“ sovian 


gimndcluld” of the sun-goddoss, was sent down with the 
pgs 
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sacied symbols of empito, givon to him in tho sun, by tho 
sun-goddess herself, before ho started fo. the carth, Now 
Nimgi maaued (eader, forgive me for quoting the lady’s 
name and he. fether’s) Konohancno-sakuya-himé, the 
daughter of Ohoyamazumino kami, and the pau had three 
sons, of whom the last, named Towou1 no-mikolo, succeedod 
to tho throne. ois sometimes called by the following simple 
(and possibly endearing) namo, Amatsuiniakalukohohodemi- 
no mikoto. IIe maimed Toyatama lim, the danghtor of 
the soa god, and they had a son, Ugaya fuki nyedsu-no- 
mikoto, boin, 1t 18 said, under an unfimshod roof of cor- 
motants’ wmgs, who sucecoded the fatha, and who maiziod 
Tamayou Inmé, also a danghic: of tho sea-god. Tins 
illustrious couple had fom sons, of whom tho last suececded 
to the thione in the year 6600 Ie was named Kamu- 
yamato iwaiglike-no mikoto, but poslorty hes fortunately 
simplified ig designation to the now familia Jimmu Lonno, 
the first historic emperor of Japan, and the ancestor of the 
present emporor 

Some important consequences follow fiom the above record, 
in the opimions of the gieat Japanese writers who flouishod 
hefore the iecont revolution, The chiof of thoso have boon 
thus summarised from Motooi Japan being tho country 
which gavo bixth 10 Amatciasu, tho sun goddoss, is supaior 
to all tho othor countites which onjoy hei favors. ‘ho 
goddess, having ondowod tho “soyian grandeluld,” Nimgi- 
no mikoto, with the three sacied tieasues, proclamed lim 
sovereign of Japan for over and over, and his descendants 
shall continue to rule 1b so long as tho heavens and cath 
oudug Ilo bemg invested with this complote u ithossby, wll 
the godg unde: heavon, and all mankind, submitted to him, 
with the exception of a few wrotches who wore quekly 
subduod, To the end of mo cach Mikado is the son of tho 
goddess Ibs mind is in porfoct harmony of thought and 
feoling with hors, Te does not sock out now devices, but 
anles in accoidnnes with piccedonts which date from the god- 
period. The ago of the gods and the present ago aro, thore- 
foro, not tivo agos but one, for not only tho Mikado, but his 
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ministers and subjects algo, act upon the, tiaditions of the 
divine age Lyery cvont in tho universo 1s an act of tho 
gods good events are acts of the gods that are good, and evil 
eyonis the acts of evil gods. ‘Lhe Mikado, boing appointed 
by tho deities who cieatod the countay (Izanagi and Tuanami), 
is its movable 1uler, who must enduro ag long as the sin 
and moon continuo to shine. In ancient language he was 
called a god, and that is Ins ical chaiacte: Io must, 
therefore, be implicitly and without question obeyed. 
Human beings, having been pioduced by the spit of the 
two creative deities, aro natweally ondowed with tho know- 
ledge of what thoy ought to do and ought to 1ofiain fom, 
Tt is unnecessary for them to tioublo Lhomsolves with systoms 
of mouals, fo. if that were necessary men would be imfor0r 
to animals, who know what thoy ought to do, only in an 
inferio. degice to man, Just as tho Mikado himself wou- 
shipped the gods of heaven and earth, so lus people payed 
to the good gods in order to obtam blossings, and peiformed 
rites mm houow of the bud gods ‘v uverl thon displorsmo, 
But here wo stop, as the Shinto religion will form tho subject 
of a lator chapter Let it bo zomombered that the theory just 
quoted fiom Motoo1i was propounded m the last contuy, and 
that afio. tho chinges which have taken place in Japan 
duiing tho last fow years much of what was thon thonght 
and wiibten would be no mote rordily yecoplod by educated 
Japanese of the prosont day than 14 would bo by owisolyes, 
Indeed, a8 Motooi attickod tho Chinese philosophy aoveroly 
in defence of tho carly Shinto faith, ho was long ago sovoroly 
atlacked in retuin, and tho faith likewise, It would bo 
going beyond the limits laid down for this chaplor wore wo 
to onto: at all upon those discussions, but it isswoitl y of 
1emaik that somo of the contioversialists of Japan haye shown 
no litle dexterity and comago in claiming for thon sacied 
books the corloboiation and authority of modorn GAOT, 
so far ag thoy allow that to bo accurale. “ Whon wo como,” 
says one of them, atom, “to compaio om ancient tindi- 
tions as to the origination of a thmg in the midst of spaco, 
and ily subsequent development, with what has poon nsco- 
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tained Lobo the actual shape of the earth, we find that thoro 
is not the slightest error, and the 1esult confirms tho truth 
of ow anciont tiadilions’ We hayo noticed somollung vory 
like this im om own country bofo1e now, English theologians 
being remmkeble oven among theologians for tho comage 
with which they will m one ago claim fo. thon views tho 
support of that very sciontific truth which in the preceding 
age thoy yehomently denounced as flagiant heresy and 
impiety. 
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CITAPTER TIT. 
THD SIINLO RELIGION, 


Tho ogrly rchgion of tho Inpanese Probably a natu and mdopondent 
1el gious system ‘'le Aame, o1 gods of the county Ihe Kame no- 
mache, o1 “way of the gods,’ must bo leant by studying the sae] 
wutings Its pt mal pumeiple obudlionce to the god Mikndo—Gor a 
gods to be wo shipped and bad gods popitated Priya of the M kal 

The wo ship of ances o1s enjoried Prayor to tho god and goddess 
of wind Other mayas ‘Tho gods of the sun and moon ‘Iho Rough 
Spit and Geitle Spuit—Lhe Lame dana, or Venates ‘bre utuals of 
the Shinto iehgion ‘Tho harvest p ayas ad coumones lo diya a 
descent of the priestly houses Mi Sitow s thinslat on of a very ane Cab 
mtu or agro ‘Tho neccssity of distinguisl ng tle wnciont rol gicn 
liom its modern fins ‘Tot deney of modo n Jay) ucse com nents - 
Shinto a 1chg ous system ma tive scnse Its méluenco uzpor the un y 
Mikados ‘Lheu efforls ab mprovenricnt, and devol on lo Von yoy) 
—"Snym tho Ciyihser —L 10 belto of the carly Jay ancse im the hely 
fulness of then goda Simplicity of then forms of wosh}  Shmt> 
coromonials contrasted with those of Buddl ism ud Ron wm Ci cl asi 
—Tho maotice of pwn Peation Resp cob for ite Sn yle den canom > 
Shinto priests ‘Ten ples and votrve oflering 


We have seen that tho historic dy is and goveinmont 
of Japan profess to dato fiom 660 nv, and 1b was nob until 
the sixth century aD thet Buddhism obtained a hold upon 
tho county. If by our refusal 10 tho cmly omperors of 
the long lives claimed for a fow of thom wo havo to slatko 
off, say, two hundsed yous fom this interval, wo shall still 
havo an Insloue porod of nemly a thousand yeas, dung 
which the Shinto was tho only religions faith of the Japancso 
nation And the question then auses, Was this an mdigonous 
system, or was 16 impoitod fiom Kouea, Clina, or clsowhere ? 
Mi Guiffis enys “ After all tho resenich of foreign scholars 
who hayo examined tho claims of Shinto cu the soit, and hy 
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the ad of the language and tho sacicd books and common- 
tators, many hesitate to decide whothor Shinto is 2 gonumno 
product of the Japaneso sorl, or whothe: it 1s not closoly 
allied with the ancient teligion of China, which oxisted 
before the poriod of Confucms, ‘he weight of opinion 
inclines to tho latter beliof ’ But m lug pape: on “Anciont 
Japaneso Rituals,” which is of lator dato than the work of 
Mi Guiffis, Mi Salow, speaking of the Shinto of tho 
primitive Japanese says: “Tf wo can separate 1b from tho 
spuuious counterfeits and adulteations which are presonted 
tous as Shinto, we shall probably aiive at a natural roli- 
gion m a very caly stage of dovelopment, which porhaps 
ouginated quite mdepondontly of any othor natuial ioligion 
known to us, and that cotamly would bo of valno as show- 
ing ono way in which a natural icligion may spring up.” 
Shinto 18 itself a Chinese term, and one the uso of which 
has occasionally beon complained of by vindicators of the 
ancient 1eligion The natrye dosignation of that icligion is 
Kama-no-mecha, o1 way of the gods In order to got, if wo 
can, at the moaning of tlis, we will flst inquud what is tho 
true signification of the word amt, Jt will bo found a vory 
broad one, Tho word is applied first to all tho gods of hoayen 
and eath who a1o mentioned m tho ancionl records, and 
to then spirits which reside m the tomples whore thoy aro 
woislupped. ‘Tho amt of tho divmo ago wore mostly 
human beings, and amongst human bemgs who aro ab tho 
same time dame mo all tho mikados (who in tho ancient 
writings are called éctsu hamz, “distant gods,’ on account 
of thou being fe: icmoved fiom common mon); and besidos 
the muikados many other men, soma of whom mie ioyo.ed 
as Jame by the whola ompno, while othos aio limited to 
a single province, department, Lown, villago, 01 oven family, 
Tinthei, buds, boasts, planis and treos, oad and’mountains, 
and all othe: things whatsoove: which possess powers of 
an extinoidinary and ominent charactor, or deserve to 
be revered ot droadad, aro called kame observing that 
“eminent” does not here monn golely worthy of honour, 
but is afplied algo to Lhose who ac to bo dioaded on account 
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of thei: evil chaiacter 01 miinceulous nate Tho thundo 
is also called the nas u-Lamz, o1 the“ sounding god.’ Diagons, 
goblins (¢engu), and tho fox a10 also kama, for thoy are hko- 
wise eminently miiaculous and drondful creatmos ‘Tho 
tigen and wolf are spoken cf im somo of tho sacred hooks 
ag kami, Tzanagi gavo sacred names to the fmt of tho 
perch treo, and to tho yowols which ho wore on his neck, 
Rocks, stumps of trees, leaves of plants oven, alc said to 
have spoken in the divine ago, and to be hame,* ‘Chere aro 
many cases of the te1m being applied to seas and mountains 
“Tt was not a spirit that was meant, but tho torm was used 
directly of the particular goa or mountain of the sea on 
account of its depth and tho difficulty of crossing 11, of tho 
mountain on account of its loftiness” (Satow). Tho mnior 
in the Narku at Isé 1 itself spoken of as a deity by somo 
persons; otheis spoak of 1t as a mo1e image of tho goddess | 

The meaning of the woud Aamé does nob mich assist us, 
evidently, m understandmg tho “ way of the gods,” Wo must 
thereforo seck assistance oclsowhero. Bub bofoio looking 
into the naiower intorpictations of tho native ichpion, 1b 
may be well just to say, m feuness to 1, that howover much 
oyon Japanoso wiiteis may limit its scopo, 2b can hardly bo 
questioned, I presumo, that 1 was ongmally based upon a 
belief in a divinity prevalent throughout the roalm of natmo, 
“The religion of the Japanese,” says Genorel Lo Gondio in 
lus ‘Piogiessive Japan,’ “consisis m tho behef that the 


* In his ‘ Uthnology and Ph lology 
of the Ilidntea Indians,” Mi Washing 
ton Matthews says of this 1ace 
found on tho Missom “It wo uso 
the term worship ii 1ts most ox 
tended s¢ we, 16 may¥ be said that be- 
sides ‘tho Old Man Imnoital? o1 
‘the GicatSpnit, tho Gc it Mystery,’ 
they woisulp oveaythng m natwo 
Not man alono, but the gun, the maon, 
the staig, all the lower ammals all 
tices and plints, 1iveis and lakes, 
many boulders and othe sopmiated 
1ookg, oven somo Ills eid buites 


wlich stand alone in shoil, overy 
thng nob made by human h nde 
which hasan independonthcing cen 1 
bo 1adividi alised, posscesce a spu t, 
01, tiara propuly, aslalo. Io bso 
slindes some 2c sy col or eansiduraticr 
ia duo, bub not equily to all . 
‘Lhosun is hod i1 meat ye oko , 
and many valu blo snorifiecs aro 1.210 
to it? Py 

t Thoappear mooofanythiyg un 
usuil ab a pnitentar spot is held to 
ho name sgn of th presey co of the 
divinity —Lo Gendre,* 
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productive cthercal sprit bemg expanded though tho 
whole univoise, every pall 18 m somo dogico mpregnated 
with 1t, and thoicfo.e overy pait is im some measure the 
seat of tho doity, whenco local gods and goddesses mio 
everywhere worshipped, and consoquontly multphed without 
end Inke the ancient Romans and tho Ghooks, thoy 
acknowledgo a Supienie Boing, the fist, tho supremo, the 
intellectual, by which men hava boon reclaimed. fon 1udaness 
and barbarism to clogaace and i1ofinement, and boen tanght 
through privileged men and women, not only to hyo with 
more comfort, but to die with better hopes.” 

Bué wo must look into what tho native wiiters say on the 
subject According to Motoon, tho way of tho gods oxsson 
tially consists 1 mmplicih obodionce to tho god mikado, 
without quostion of his acts. Thus “ way” was, according 
to him, established by Izanagi and Izanamu, ,dolivered by 
them to the sun goddess, who handed it down by Nimigi-no- 
mikoto, and that 1s why 16 18 callod the “ way of tho gods," 
Tha nalme of the way 14 only to ba leant by sindymg tho 
sacred Japanoso writings Ono of its cluef charactoristes 
was tho celebration of rites im honow of the gods, upon whoso 
will oyeryihing depends, Not only me tho good gods to bo 
woishipped with a yiow to increase of good, but tho gods 
who wok mischiof and owl must likowiso be piopitiated 
in oidot that they may not inflict injury upon us ‘hore 
wore no clabointe creeds or doctaimnes in this systom, for thoro 
was no neod of any; tho duty of tho mikado boing moioly 
to rule, and that of tha people to obey Govornment was 
rodueed to mole woishippmg, and woiship was ordinaily 
a yeiy simplo matic: ‘The only sovorcigns, we mo told, 
woishipped the gods in person, and pi ved that their peoplo 
might onjoy a suflicioncy of food, clothing, and shelter ; and 
tavice a yer2, on tho sixth and twelfth months, they colebiated 
tho festival of the General Purification, by which the whole 
nation was puigod of calamities, offences, and pollutions. 
The hiwgy employed 1 celobinting 24 18 used to this day 

The religious tos of Shinto always oceupied tho fist placo 
m books whe1om aic 1ccorded the :ules and ceromontes of 
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tho court. After tho introduction and adoption of Buddlusm, 
the national 11les got neglected; but tho emporm Jintoku 
(who reigned from 1211 to 1222p) ondoavourod to 10for1m 
the cout practice, and said, “Tho rulo of tho Forbidden 
Precinct 19 that the worship of tho gods comos fish, and 
othe: matters afterwards. At mormng and evening the wise 
resolve to do honour to the gods 1s caiiied out with diligenco. 
Even im the slightost matters tho Jengu [tho Lomplos ot 
Isé] and the Nazshe-Dohoro 10 not to be placed aftor tho 
emperor According as all things a1ive at matuiuty, thoy 
shall be offe1od up first [to the gods]; but thmgs prosonted 
by Buddhist monks and nuns, and from all poisons who ao 
under an interdict, these shall not bo piesonted’* The 
following 1s quoted ag a payor used by the Mikado — 

“O God, that dwellest in the lugh plam of heavon, who 
ait divino in substance and in mtolloct, and ablo to give 
protection fiom guilt and its penaltics, to banwh imptaity, 
and to cleanso us fiom uncloannoss Tosts of Coda, givo ca 
and liston to these our petitions ” 

As it was the duty of tho subjects to umlato tho practico 
of the imeanate god who was thon sovorcign, the necessity 
of worshippmg his ancestors, and tho gods from whom thoy 
gplang, was enjoined on covery ono Ilivata, writing in tho 
emily part of the presont contuy, sud that asthe numbor 
of gods who possoss difforont functions 18 yo gical, ib wall 
be convenient to worship by namo only tho most important, 
and to melude the rest m a goneral potition, Thoso whoso 
datly affairs o10 so multitudinour that they havo not time 
to go through the whole of the prescribed moining piayois, 
may content themselves with ado.img tho iesidoneo of tho 
emperor, thedomestic amt-dana, tho spirits of thon ancestots, 
theit local pation god, and tho deity of thoi: particule calling 
in life, In piaying to the gods, tho blessings which oach 
has 10 bestow aie to be mentioned im a fow words; and thoy 
a10 not to be annoyed by gicedy petitions, for tho Mikado in 
his palaco offers up potitions daly on behalf of his people, 
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“which aio far more offeciual than those of most of Ins 
subjects” Ile goes on to give instauclions: “Rising only 
m the morning, wash your foco and hands, 1inge out tho 
mouth, and cleanse the body, Thon tmn towards tho 
province of Yamato, stuuke the palms of tho hands together 
twice, and worship, bowing the hend to the giound” Tho 
player given by Hizata, taanslated by Mr, Saiow, is as 
follows : 

“Fiom a distance I 1everently woiship with awo before 
Ame no M1 hashna and Kuni-no Mi-hashna [the god and 
goddess of wind], also called Shinatsu nko no kam and 
Shmatsu limé-no kami, 1o whom is conseciated the palace 
built with stout pillar at Latsuta no Tachinu, m tho depait- 
ment of Heguu, in the province of Yamato, I say with awe, 
deign to bless mo by corecting the unwitting faults which, 
seen and heard by you, I have commilted, by blowing off and 
cleming away the calamities which evil gods might infhet, 
by causmg mo to live long like tho head and lasting rock, 
and by repeating 10 the gods of hoavonly origin and 10 tho 
gods of earthly oigm the petitions which I piesont ovary 
day, along with yom biecath, that they may hen with tho 
sharp earcdness of the forth galloping colt.” 

Thinta proceods to onumorate other piayois tho second 
18 addressed to Amatoiasu and tho othe: gods and goddesses 
who dwell in tho sun, and simply consists in calling on thom 
by name In this connection, Ma, Satow 1omuks that tho 
common bohef of the lowe: classes appears to be that the sun 
18 actually 2 god, and they may offon bo soon to worship on 
using in the moining by tuning towards 11, placing thor 
hands together, and reciting prayas. Tho thud prayer is 
widiossod vo the gods who dwell in the moon, which iv was 
considered unlucky to xdime gonctally, a3 “man grows old 
by accumulating moons,” but to which it was customary lo 
make oflermgs on the ffleenth day of the oighth month, bo- 
eruse of her great brilliancy at thatsonson. ‘The fouth prayer 
is addicased to the gods of Isé, with a number of subordinate 
deities The woislapper is duocted next to tun towards 
the proyinee of Ttacl, whorom is Kaguslima, and bowmg 
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as before, but towards the thico tomples of Adzuma, to deliver 
a short prayer to the gods Take-mika dzuchi and Putsu- 
nushi, who descended fiom heaven to conquer tho country for 
Nimigi no-mikoto. After porsuadmg tho ruling god to su- 
vende: tho sovecignty of Jajan, thoso goda “slow or 
expolled all tho ovil gods who ghiltored like fhioflies, or 
were disordorly as May fos, bam jhod to foreign countrios 
all the demons who made iocks stumps of trees, leaves of 
plants, and tho foam of the gr2en waters to apoak;’ and 
theu ascended to heayon from Ihtachi on a whito cloud, 
leaving then parted spuits behind in tho temples bmit to 
ther honow. ‘The sixth prayor is addressed to the god and 
goddess of the Unseen, who onda all those supoinatmal 
events which cannot be ascribed to a dofimie author. “ Nevo. 
mind the praiso o1 blame of follcw-men,” says Tata, “bub 
act so that you need not be ashamed boforo tho gods of the 
Unseen If you desie to practise truo virtue, lenin Lo stand 
in awe pf tho Unscen, and that will provent you fiom domg 
wiong. Makes vow to the god who 1ulos ovo. tho Unsoon, 
and cultivate tho conscionco implanted in you, and thon you 
will nevor wander fiom tho way. You cannot hopo to livo 
moie than a hundred yenis undo tho most fayomable cn- 
cumstances, but as you will go to tho unacon 101m of Oho- 
kwm nusht afte: doath, and be subject to his rule, loan 
botimos to bow down bofoio him” Other prayers aro 
addrossed to the “ Rough Spit” of tho last namod god, and 
also to his “ Gentle Spirit,” and to his son tho God of Tinth 
(Kotoshno nushi); also to the Geddoss of Long Lifo; to the 
tche no moeyc, or clucf temple of the provmeo m which the 
worshipper lives, to the Up gam, o1 ancestial god; and to 
tho Fam: dana, oy shine of the Ponates, of which thoro is 
one in overy Japanese household, ‘Tho followmg payor 18 
lo be addiessed to the Aame-dana 

“Reverently adoring tho giont god of tho two palacos of 
Isé in the first placo, the oight hundied myziads of colestial 
gods, the eight hundred myriads of te11ostaial gods, all tho 
fifteen hundred myriads [figuiatiyo oxprossions all thoso] of 
gods to whom aro consecrated tho great and small emplos m 
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all provinces, nil islands, and all places of the Great Lind of 
Tught [slands [Japan], tho fifteen hundiods of myriads of 
gods whom thoy cause to serve them, and tho gods of branch 
palaces and bianch temples, and Sohodo no-] ame, whom I 
havo mvited to the shrino set up on this divine shelf, and to 
whom I offer praises day by day, I pray with awo that thoy 
will deign to co1ect the unwitting faults which, head and 
seen by them, I have committed, and, blessing and favouring 
me according to the Poweis which they severally wield 
causc me to follow the divino cxample, and to porfo1m good 
works mn the Way.” 

Tiom tho previous remaiks, and fiom the payors quoted, 
if 19 onsy to gathor indications of the ideas which predo- 
minate m Shinto worship, and to these we shall piesontly 
be ablo to add othors derived fiom the practice of tho wor 
sluppors But before atlompting this it will bo well to aval 
oursolves of tho light which has boen quito lately thown 
upon the subject by Mt Snatow’s publication of the fuitha 
results of his painstaking examination of the ecromonials 
and nitnals of tho rehgion* of which so httle oxnct and 
specific Inowledge has hithoito boon available 10 Dnglish 
icadexs = Tho author cxplains that an important pat of 
oyo1y performance of Shinto 11108 18 tho roading of a soit of 
liimigy o1 1itual addressed for tho mosh part to tho object 
of worship, in which tho giounds of the worship aio slated 
and tho oflo.ings piesenicd aro onumetatel. Tt will bo soon 
afterwards that, by the courtesy of the Govornmont, wo woro 
go puvileged as to witness the porformanco of this ceromony, 
togotho: with the formal piosentation of offermgs, aceom- 
paniod by music and clanting, ab tho sacred shiino of Isé 
itself on the occasion of ow visit. 

The Japaneso namo for this ritual o. htugy 18 norzdo, 
Such noiedo often aro composed for specitl oceasions, and 
it is stated that the Government gazottos of tho years 
immediately succeeding what may be called the Mikado’s 
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aestotation m 1868 contain many of thom—amongat them 
rituals 1ecited to add gical solemnity to tho oath by 
which the sovercign bound himself to govein in aceod 
ance with libe1al ideas; to celebrato Ins removal to tho 
castern metropolis, to promote militaiy succoss ovo. Jus 
onemies; to give sanclity to tho institution of an order of 
lay preachers, who we1e intonded to spread abroad tho 
teachings af Shinto, 1a henom tha gods of war, and to 
confirm the bestowal of posthumous titles on certain prede- 
cessois of the mkado, who had hithoito not heon r1ecogmsed 
as legitimate sovereigns. Lhe nordo which Mr. Satow hus 
just published, and which I shall présontly quote, is an 
ancient one, and full of interest on account of its containing 
copious allusions to tho o1ginal gods, so tq speak ‘Tho 
scholar Mabuch: considers 1b was wiilion im tho reign of 
Kuwammu Tenno (770 782 4 ), basing this opinion chiofly 
upon cortain peculiarities in the uso of the Chinose charactors 
employed to i1epresent Japaneso woids, but Mr Snatow 
considers, for 1easons given, tlis opinion mvalid, and thnks 
ii mote hkely that those norto wero tiansmited orally 
without ‘any matoinl altoration for many gonorations bofora 
they came to bo wiitton down It is tho ritual o1 form 
employed at tho praying foi harvest on tho fomth day of 
tho second month of cach yon1, ab the capital, im the office 
for the worship of the Shinto gods, and im tho provinces by 
the chiefs of the local admmuishation, Af tho colebation 
im the capital we1o assombled the ministers of state and 
thoir functionazies, and tho piiosis and puostessos of 578 
temples, contamimg 737 shrinos, opt wp at the exponse of 
the Mikado’s teasmy ; while m tho piovincial celobiations, 
ites were performed mm honom of nanrly 3000 ofhar shimas, 
comptisod in a catnlogue, besides “a laigo number of un- 
enumetaled shimes in tomples sealiorod all ove. tho 
country, in every village or hamlet, of which it was 1m- 
possible to take ovary account The offerings consisted of 
coazse wovon silk; thin coloured silks; cloth of bark or 
leaf, and sinall quantitios of tho aw matorials of tho samo; 
a pair of ieblos or altars; a shicld, a sponi-hoad,a bow, a 
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quiver, & pair of stag’s horna, a hoc, 2 measuro of sa7 é (rc 0- 
beer or rice spirit), odible sea weed, salt, ole , also a sal é jar, 
and a few feet of matting for packing. ‘To cach of tho Isdé 
temples was presented in addition a hose; ta the temple 
of the harvest-god, a white horse, cock, and prg and a hose 
to each of nineteen othor tomples, “The final proparations 
boing completo, the miniators of state, tho ving pilostessos, 
and tho puests of the temples to which offormgs wero gent 
by the Mikado, entered in suecossion, and took ihe placos 
sevo.ally agsigned to them ‘The horses which formed a 
part of the offerings were next bought in fiom tho Mikado’s 
stable, and all the congiogation dew near while the roader 
recited o1 cad the nortto. This reader was a momber of 
the puostly family o1 t2tho of Nakatomi, who tiaccd thoir 
descent back to Amenekoyano, one of tho piineipal advisors 
attached to the sun goldess’s giandchild whon he first 
descended on emth” Ibis “a remalablo ovidenco of tho 
persistence of certain ideas,” continues Mi Satow, “ that up to 
the year 1868 the nominal prime ministo: of the Mikado, after 
he came of age, and the icgent dming his minoity, if ho 
had succeeded young to the throne, always bolonged to tlis 
tube, which changed its name fiom Nakatomi to Fujiwara 
in the seventh contmy, and was subsequently split up into 
the five Setsuké, or governing families” At tho ond of 
each clause tho priests all responded “O01? the equivalent 
of “Yos!” in those days. When tho 1cading was over, tho 
offerings were distarbuted to the priosls fo1 conveyanco and 
presentation to their gods, A spocial mossenge: was dos- 
patehed with tho offo.mgs to thoIsé tomples Tho assombly 
then bioke up, 

In reading the followmg 1tual tho 1oador must bear in 
mind that1t dates from a very remote period of antiquity, 
and that the translator has endeavoured fo bo as htoial as 
possible, usmg English words which oxactly oxpicas in 
then o1lgmal and etymological moaning the sense of the 
Japanese characters, The “Ilo” with which tho clauses 
commence is the icader of the ritual, of the ancient eonse- 
erated tizbo, and iho woud rendered by “ says” mgnifies that 
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the speaker is supposed to bo speaking tho words of tho 
Mikado 
Ruvar* 


Ife says’ “Ten all of you, wsembled kannushi and hafuii "+ 

He says: “I declmo im tho presonco of tho sovian gods, whoso 
pinisos, by tho Worn} of the sovian’s dem progomtor’s augustnosa 
and progemtiix, who divincly 1omain in tho plain of gh heaven, 
are fulfi led as heavenly temples, au cou try tuaplos. I fulfil you 
pinises by sotling up tho Great Offoungs of tho sovian GraNxporir p’s 
augustness, mado with the intention of degnmg to bogin tho 
Hanyrsr m tho second month of this yen1, as the moining sun rises 
in Glory” 

Ho says “I declmo in tho presence of the sovien gods of tho 
Tlanvirgt: If tho sovian gods will bestow m many bundled cais 
and im Inxmuant canis, the Jate azponing harvest wluch they will 
bestow, the late 1apenmg harvest which will bo produced by tho 
diopping of form hom the arms, and by d awing the mud together 
between tho opposmg thighs, thon I wall fu fll then praises Ly 
setting up the fist finits m a thousand ems, and many hundred 
ais, 1using high tho bea jais, filling anda wg ng m 10ws thobolhes 
of the beo.-jus, I wall picsont tho first finits in ymco and in om 
As to things which giow in tho gieat fiold plam sweet hobs and 
Intter herbs: as to thimgs which dwoll m tho blue seu pam — thir gs 
wide of fin and things naiow of fin, down to the weeds of the offing 
and weeds of tho shore and as fo Croumms with hught cloth, 
ghittoing cloth, soft cloth, and coarse cloth will 1 talf1 qaises 
And litvig Cmnished a whilo | 0140, While bom, and a white cock, 
and the various Iands of things in tho picsonce of tha sovian gol of 
the Wanyust, T fulfil lus praisos by setting up the giow Orveninas 
of the sovinn Grannoniby’s angusiness ” 

Hesays “I doclarom tho prcrence of tho sovian gods whose praises 
the chiof Prixsixss fulltls: I fulfil you. prmsos, docdlamg yom 
Nauns Divine Propvon:, Lofty Pronuunr, Visifying Produca, 
Fulfilang Produen, Soul-lodg ng Produec:, women of tho gieus 
Tlousr, great goddess of Toon, and Tiyontasymbol Loud hus, 


*T have nado a fow shg § ant 
ummpo tant but conven ont rodifl~ 
eatio 18 of tho text wh oh vhiofly con 
satin nob italicisjpg tho woids sup 
plicd to conplole tie sanso aid in 
vyoiding a b acketed capicesio 1. 

¢ Chiof and inferior priests 
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those which m the nig nel cany L190 
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fiom the gods, hon tho Mukado, o1 
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Because you praise the age of the sovinan Grannoninn 8 angustness 
ag along Aan oternally at d unchangingly and bless itas a lusutant 
Aag, I fulfil you paises as ont sovian’s deal progoniton’s augustness 
and plogenitvix’s augustness by soiling up tho gieat Orriiincs 
of tho sovian GuanpouinD 8 augusinoss,” 

Tio says: “I docluo in tho piosoieco of tho sovian gots whose 
piusos tho Pramsiiss of Wigesuu* fulfils I fulfil your praises, 
declaring you. names, Vivifying Woll, Blasstng Well, Long rope Woll, 
Footplaco and Entrance hit, thus Because the burldois, have madc 
stout tho Ilovsn pillais on the bottomost rocks, which tho sovian 
gods command have mido Ingh the cross beams to the plain of high 
heaven, and have constu3ted tl o fiesh Anopr of the sovian Gnanp 
OMILD’s angustness, and ho hiding thorem as a Suapn fiom tha 
heavons and as a Suwape fiom tho sun, tanquilly possosses tle 
counties of to four quaiters as a peaceful countiy, I inlfil you 
yiuses by sotting up the great Oirnrines of the sovian Granp- 
ONILD’s augustness ” 

IIe says* “I declaio m tho presenco of tho sovian gods whoso 
praises the Priesixss of tho Gan fulfils: T fulfil you praises, deel u 
mg your Naurs, Wondor ‘ul Rock-Gato’s Augustuess, and Powoi fu 
Roek-gato’s Aungustness, thus Because you obstiuet lio iInmmerable 
piles of rock in tho Gain of tho fom quarters, m tho mouning open 
tho Girrs,m the overs g shut the Garvs geud the bot.om if 
unfiiondly things como fiom the bottom, guaid the top if thoy como 
fiom tho top, and gumd Ly n’ghtly guarding and daily guarding, 1 
fulfil youl piaisos by sotting up tho gicat Orwinnas of tho soyian 
Gr \NDOrILp’s augusinoss” 

Tio says’ “Tdoclae it the proscnes of tho sovran gods whos 
praises tho Prunsrrss of Ikushima fulfils + Tfulftyor1 praises, deelar~ 
ing you Namrs, Countiy Vavifla, thus Beewnso tho sovian go ls 
confor on him # o many ions of aslan ls which tho seyian gods com- 
mani, the many tens ot islands, without any falling short, as fu as 
the bimts of tho t mignkt ’st piss ny, 18 far as tho bound whoro {1 o 
sult fom stops making the naow eoniiues wido and tho Illy 
counties plan, T fulfil yon. pionnses by sett ng up tho grow 
Orrnrinas of the sovian GRanpomhh’s ulgustness.” 

Tio says: “ Tarung the words,” I dec’aro im tho presence ot tho 
Yiom-Iieavon-Shinimg Gicat Deity who sts in Inf Becanso tho 
sovian gioal Detty bestows on hum the coma Os cL the form qrtors 


* Veld t» le aeo.uption if Wi plico whe 6 the fgot_ 6 sot dow on 
esl ‘behind © by the wall” Jeay y tho li uso 
aid of tio gads of the welt and ¢ Alm ge kil of hoy 
placcs afterwards tamed rr the tert, yl king up a fea cnt op ecut 
chscivdig, tit § feotplace ? 38 Ute the ne 
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ove: which her glance extends as fu as tho limit whero heave 1 
stands up hke a wall, 23 far as the Lound where the blue clouds ho 
fint, ag fur as the bounds wher tho whito clouds ho away fulon*— 
tho blue soa plain, as fa as tho limit whither come tho prows of tho 
ships without letting thou poles or paddlesbe diy,and thos vips which 
eontmnously crowd on tho great sen plain, tho rou which men go 
by land, as faa as tho limit whitho como tho horses’ hoofs, with tho 
Laggage-cards tied taghtly, tucading the uneven rocks and tico 1uata, 
and standing up continuously on a long path withoub v bieak 
making tho nanrow countues wido and £10 milly counties plein, and 
as it weno diawing together tho distant cowntucs by thowing many 
tons of 1opos over thom, becawso sl d docs all this, he will pilo up 
tho first fiuits hke a 1ango of lulls in tho pieat presence ot the 
sovlan groat Dery, and will fianquily take io lymself tho 
xemaindor,.” 

“ Again, becauso you piaiso the Aim of tho sovian GranpouiLy’s 
augustnoss asa long Aan, olornally and unchangingly and bloss 1b 
as a luxuiant Aan, I plhinge down the 100 of tho neex cormorant 
wise" before you as om sovian’s doar progemtor and progomitaix’s 
augustness, and fulfilling you jiaises by xotimg up the gicat 
Oircrings of tho sovian GraNnponiry's augustness ” 

lle says’ “I declaio in the ~resonze of tho sovian gods who sit 
in tho Tarvs Declaurg your ramos, ‘Lekechi, Kulsarula, 
Tohacht, Shia, Yamanohe, and Satu Because the sweet herbs and 
tho Inttor hoibs which grow mm those six Larss hav> bun In ught, 
and tho sovian Granponriy’s auguatness takes Liem ww ine long 
Toon and distant Toop, I fulfil your pruscs by setting up tho 
gicat Orrmrtag of the soylan Granponin) sw pustnoss ? 

Io says* “1 declaio in iho proserce ol tho soy wn gods who sil 
in tho mouths of tho mountains Deu ume your Nawnx, Asuka, 
Tho, Osako, Untsuse, Unebi, and Mimunashi Rucvuso tho builds, 
having cul tho bases and onds of the big tices and httle tees wl ih 
have gown up in the distint mountaims, and tho nea mountains, 
jiought thom and constiucted the fiesh Anopr of the sovian 
GRANDOHILD’s augustness, and ho, hid ng thorom asa SitADu fiom tho 
heayons, and as a Suspn fiom the Sun, tian ytully possesses tho 
counties of the tom quaiters as 2 jercoful countiy, L fulfil you 
proses by solting wp the great Orrnninas of tho sovran GranvoniLp's 
auigustness ” 

Tle says. “T declaie in the presence of the sovian gods who dwell 
in tho paitings of tho waters: I fulfl you praises, doclumg yom 
Names, Yoshinu, Uda, Tsugo, and Kadamaki, thus if yon will 
hestow m many bundled cais and Ni xmuant ears tho late 1poning 
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haivest which tho sovian gods will bestow, I wil fulfil you paises 
hy setting up the fast huts m ear and m jmco, raising J3gh tho 
1cor ya18, fillmg and ianging in 10W8 tho 1 ellios of tho beor jars, and 
the 1omainda the sovian GraxDommLp’s augustnoss (akes with auddy 
countenance as the divine giams of moining Foon and ovoning Toc 
as lus long Toop and distant Toon, ‘LT icieforo, hear all of you, tha 
fulfilling of piaises Ly tho sot ing up of the gicat Ort Lrinas of the 
sovian GRANDONILD » augusiness ” 

Th says “Pas ing the ‘voids, Ic! tho kannvshi and tho Lafi. 
iecelvo the OrrnRinas which tho Imilo,* hanging thick sashos to 
then wealc shouldeis, have 1everontl) propered, and, lifung, Wiing wd 
set them up without cing” 


All who havo senously applicd themsolves to the study 
of Shinto have iccognised the necossity of carofully dis- 
tingwishing betwoon tho systom as 14 existcd in anciont 
dimos, and tho fom which it took under the hands of tho 
wuto1s of tho last and piosont contuz10s, who noaily always 
woro tho yr otégés of cithor tho Mikndos’ comts, 0. the mock 
comts of the Tokugawi Shoguns The distinction apponis 
to me to be as biond as that which should divide a rehgious 
from a political systom. Wath tho latte: aspect of 16 wo 
hayo but little ho1e to do, Mr Satow was no doubt justified 
in saying, as ho onco did, that, as expounded by Motoori, 
Shintoism was an ongino for 1cducmg tho peoplo to a 
condition of montal slavery, although 14 coitamly must bo 
an eiior to connect th 3 viow of it with 1s 1osmmption as 
the ichgion of tho ampoual court in 1868, It is simply 
ampossiblo for a monaich or Ius mmistors at tho samo time 
to seck 10 1educe a pooplo to montal slavory and to crowd 
the schools of the countiy with English, Amouiean, and 
Gorman professois, and to fill tho pubhe hbiaies with 
English, Amorican, and German literalmo. Nolhmg wos 
moto natwal, as ib scoms to mo, after tho selling fice of tho 
mikado from the unnatuial 1estiaints of the Shoguns, than 


* A class of heieditmy yricsis — building of tho temples, and to con- 
whoso duties wero to prepmc to afiuet the tonples ‘They wero al- 
moio dinablo a tieles ofeicd to the lowed to cad tho litmgics at tlo 
gols at tho pine pol sorvices to cul two stiyicos of the Luck-wishmg of 
down the timber sequied for the — tho g cat palaco and gates 
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for tho comt to ioveit to tho ancient 1oligion of the 
countiy, undor the prostige of wluch tho impounl fimuily 
had reigned for more than 2000 yoais, and fom which 
tho very insignia of iis 1ulo had beon do1ived. Whatovor 
changes may hereafter: take placo mm the rcligion of Japan, 
and of ils emporois—and 16 1s hardly likely undo. oxisting 
choumstancos that Japan will cscapo, o: will long demre to 
escape, fiom thal grent and searching icform of all religions 
which science 1s 1apidly working thoughout the ecrvilised 
woild those changes will bo at least qmto as woll mado 
from Shinto as a stating giound as from one of tho 
bianches of the Buddhist faith, 1 view evon the witings 
of Mabuchi, Motoo1i, and Tinate (with which Mi. Satows 
laboms have made us in some dogico acquainted) rathor as 
efforts to break away from Buddhish rostraimts, and to profit, 
by such gloams of gciontific ght as occasionally bioko in 
upon Japan, than as attempts to onslave tho minds of thoir 
countiymen, 

The ancient religion appeals to mo contimily to what 
some have sud to have ically paitakon in a gioabt dogico of 
the cloments and charactoristics of 2 iclgions systom, As 
regards its beliefs, 14 taught prumm ly tho existonce of gods, 
and im the division which 1b made of thom mto good and 
bad, recognisod that fundamental and otoinal distinction 
botweon 1ight and wrong, the deep rooting of which m tho 
human goul has boon man’s safoguaid against what ia bad in 
religions and m everything clse, ‘Tho history of tho counliy 
shows that ono of its fixst-fiuits, and ono of it best fiuta, 
was the dende1 anxiety of tho Mikados fo1 tho well-being of 
the peoplo, It was not alone the cmpeio Nintoku, among 
the early empeorois, who mamfested this disposition; the 
vory first historical empeioi, Jimmu, is said to have been 
a far-seeing and enlightoned pimee, solicitons for the 1enl 
welfare of his subjects. After soltlng tho country, he 
busily occupied himself with tho development of aguiculture, 
making the soldias employ then spare tame in cultivating 
the soil; he despatched commissions to biing fiesh lands 
into cultivation, and had cereals Imeclv nlanted*in tha 
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noglectod castoin provinces. IIo oyon composed soyoral 
poems on subjects of this nature, and although 1t might bo 
fanly said that those things wo1e not necossaiily the result 
of his 1oligions views and sontimonis, tho fact of lus 
perfoming those soivices 10 lis people, whilo building 
domples to lis ancosital gods should be allowed to woigh in 
favom of tho practical influonco of hig faith, In tho caso of 
ts son, the cmpero Suisor, there 1s 1eason to believe that 
lus fihal grief at Jim uu’s death was so gioat as to unfit 
lim for the duties of govoinment for two o1 thico yaar, 
which was at least a sign of great natuiel tonderness, 

The emperor Sujm, whose 1cign ended thirty yoa1s before 
the advent of Jesus Christ, while distingwsling himself by 
tho zeal with which ho built, classified, regulated, and 
endowed Shinto tomples, disunguished himself much moro 
by his promotion of works tendmg to tho woll-boing of lus 
subjects In the fomth yom of lis reign (94 Bo.) ho 
issued the following chet to hs officas “It wag not for 
thomselyes that our ancestors wore seb upon tho thiono 
of Japan, bué to a1ango the woiship of tho gods, and to 
govein tho peoplo woll, thorefo.o if was that thoy por 
formed a great service, and did giert good to tho nation, 
Now that I havo tho oppoitumty of bomg ompoior, J shall 
follow the oxamplo of my ancestors, bo kind to my people, 
and contmue thor hrppiness fo. over Therefore you, 
oficers, {ako care that my will 1 cated onl, and that tho 
podple’s well-boing 18 ptomoted accordingly” IIo 18 10- 
nowned for his ndvancomont of agiiculimo, for the benofit 
of which ho crontod laigo 1eso1vous for intigahon, and ent 
cantls on a sealo of ostracidmay magnitude Le also 
groutly advanced the 1b of uavel siehitecwme, for tho im- 
provomont of maritime communicalion . Ih Gufs sponks 
of this empoior im the highost terms, hoading one of his 
chapters “Sujim the Civihsor,” and declaing that Ins 
whole lfo was ono long offort to civiliso Ins hall-sayage 
subjects, Sujin was, ho says, “according to the Daz Nokon 
She, a man of intongo carnostness and pioty. ‘Tho trails of 
comage and energy which chazactorisod his youth gavo hin 
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in manhood signal fitnoss for us chosen task of clovating 
his people Ilo mourned ovor their wickodnoss, and called 
upon them to forsake then sins, and twin then minds to tho 
worship of the gods A groat postilonco having bioken out, 
and tho people beng still umopentant, the pious monarch 
yoso early in the moining, fasted, and purified lus body with 
water, and called on the Lami to stay tho plaguo, Aftor 
solo public wouship, the gods answered him, and tho 
plaguo abated; a rovival of .cligious fooling and worship 
followed In his reign datos tho building of spocial shines 
for the adoration of tho gods.’ And while thus devout 
and thus adont in his faith as a Shinto omporor, ho “ may 
also bo called,” says Mh, Gillis, “tho fatha of Japaneso 
agninliure, sinco ho oncomaged it by odict and oxamplo, 
oideiimg canals to be dug, watorcomses to be provided, 
and uigation to be extensively cairiod on.” 

Vho next empoim, Swnin, puisuod the humano work 
which lis father thus nobly began. This omporor, who 
raignod throughout the lifo of Jesus Chiist, issued in the 
sixth cea of our cia a proclamation ordoring canals and 
watorcourses to be constructed in moro than oght hundiod 
placos ; he also causod storchouses, for the preservation of 
rico, 10 be provided; and as a signal proof of hig humanity 
and kandnosg of heart, ho forbade, by » 1omaikable deeico, 
the cttel systom of sorvants causing Lhomsolyes Lo be buried 
aliyo m the tombs of thei: mastois, ordaming that ortho 
efhgies should bo substituted i1 the tomb for tho lying 
servants.” And it was this man, thus signalsing himself 


* In the Néihonke 16 1 sed that 
al tho funeral of a prince all huis 10+ 
fineis wero buried glive round his 
giavo aid lhycd for goveial days 
‘Lloh ciies were 1oported to the 
Mikado, who ingtiucted hig coni 
acllmg to dovise some mothed of 
abohs mg tie ancient custom of sa- 
ouficing fo tho dead those whom they 
duung life hid loved = Later, wher 
tio Mikndos wie died, ho again 


mgtd og o ge ir tio cruel syste a, 
ind then one of his advisers, No 10 
vo Subune recommended that a huns 
dhed w ikmon who waot ght in day 
should 10 bro igl t fon Tvuio, his 
wag dono, eid cliy umagss of moa, 
houses, &e., having boon producca, 
it was oidoed, by impuial deeico 
thit such images should t encvfort 1 
bo sulstituicd fo liy ng pe gona ab 
the burtal eclamony, = * 
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to all time by lus humano and wise 10gaid for lus pooplo, 
who was so dont a Shintoist that ho was tho founda of 
that renowned temple at Isé of which I have so often to 
gsponk, and which ho made the shine of shimes, by placing 
tho.e for over tho awful muiored image of the radiant 
goddess of tho sun, I shall elsewhere toll tho story of tho 
boautiful fraternal sirfe bebwoon the emporor Nintoku and 
lus botha in the fomth contwy (a.D.), m which that 
brother gave up lus own life m order to securo for his 
county the benefits of Nintoku’s iulo, osteoming Ins 
biothe: more highly than himself; and I shall also tell 
olsewhe1o how devoted to lus peoplo Nintoku proved But 
I may ag woll mention heie that this monarch allied with 
lus pious 1ove1once for his gods, and with lus love fo. Ins 
subjects, a most vigorous admuustiation of tho countiy for 
the countiy’s good, imsimg gical embankments, cutling 
additional canals, formmg new roads, building now 1ice- 
magazines, and promoting the cultuio of tho mlkworm and 
the weaving of silk fabrics. 

The noxt ompam, Tichi, although his 1eign wos short, 
enabled ono of the biiofest, skotches of his countiy’s istory 
to record of him that “he caused tho 1cso.yoir of Iwaro 
and tho canal of Iso no-kami to bo constiuctod, ho also 
named m each provines a functionary charged with tho rogis- 
tation of Inslorte pools, and tho propmntion of dot riled 
ioports on the sinte of tho county, and on ils productions,” 
Of the ompero. Yuuaku (450 47) aw) wo ao told that ho 
mado gront ofloils to ,10L0eb and oneomago tho silkworm 
cultuio; and that lus cmpioss hotself, for oxamplos sake, 
took pait in the gatheung of the mulbery-leaves, Io 
ordered tho mulboiry-t1ee io be planted whorove: tho 
climato pamittod its growth, . IIo also cyused potters to 
be estiblishod, and oigamsed workmen for thon operation ; 
ho Jad down new roads, built tho first houses of moro than 
one story oye: known in tho country, and so forth. ILigtory 
says: Yuuaku Tonno haymg dumg his lifo taken the 
groatest mtoest in tho affans of his empno, folt as lus 
death approached that the organisation of the countiy was 
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not completed, and therefore made 1 iestamons, and chaiged 
the groat digmtanes of his comt to finish ns wok Ils 
successor, whose 1cign was bief, signalised it by acts of 
consideration for lus people, calling for 1opoits on tho con 
dition and the morals of tho country, and forbidding tho send- 
ing of presents to himself as an unncecssary burden upon his 
subjects We aro told “Some: Tonno, a very just man, 
oftentimes himself administered justice, and in other eases 
asaisted personally at 1ts admunistration.” Tho noxt omporo 
was one, Kenso T'enno, who im his emly years had taken 
refuge among the common people, and who for a long time 
refused his brother s solicitations to assume the crown in his 
place, and we loain thai, having, while ving among them, 
seon the tiue situation of the people, he apphed himself on 
mounting the thiono to the amelioration of thei: condition, 
and made many useful rofoims, Ilis short 1oign was 
consoquently one of great prosperity Ninken Tenno, who 
succeeded him, was ondowod wilh great intolligence, and a 
gioat fund of gonerosity, and thoughout his rcign pro 
moted the happiness of his people, Tho emporor Kertai 
fosterod agriculluro, and otherwise worked fo. lus county s 
good, 

Now all these omporois wore Shinto worshippers; thoi 
achgion was the only ichigion known in Japan in thei 
day. It was dming tho roign of the last-named omperoi, 
Keita, thet the Koreans conyoyed statuos of Buddha into 
Japan ; but tho now achgion did not ab onco tako2oot im tho 
county, “the mbhabilants 2ofusing to adore the strange 
gods.” In so far, therefore, as religion operated upon the 
eaily emperors, 1b was tho Shinto 2cligion that did so; and 
ag, 1f our own religion weje in question, wo should doubtloss 
include among its fruits these continual manilostations of 
love and caic fo. the multitude which theso fist rules of 
Japan exhibited, 16 18 but fair to allow the Shinto religion 
hike crodit Setting agide, theicfore, tho moie mythologie 
oxtiavagances of tho sacied books, which seldom have much 
to do with tho practical roligion of any country, and 
judging the Shinto frith by its fist-huts, wo mont acknow- 
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lodge that ib possessed tho powor of a 10a] rchgion, and that 
ug operation wes for the advantage of tho countiy. 

Tho carly Shinto acligion hkowise taught mon, as wo 
havo seen, to 1ecognise the operation of superior powor and 
superio. will in the exercise of tho forcos of natmo, Th 
is tiue that, in those old days, tho altitude of tho believer 
to theso forces was that of ono who had to piopitiato by 
yaayors and offerings somowhat aibitiary gods; and this 
as an attitude which 1s gotting moie and moto discroditod 
among us as timo advances, It is also tuo that tho machina 
tions of the bad gods had to be guaided against by at least 
equal obsoqmousness ; whoreas, wo havo ouisolvos fallon of 
lato yenrs vary much out of tho habit of accrediting ovil 
gods and demons with » ical oxistonco, aven tho chiof 
demon being expected 10 manifost himself nowadays moro 
frequently under the guise of a wily political clucfiain, or 
a fredulent bank dicctox, than under that of a croatwo with 
hoofs and tail, or even that of tho friend of Taust, Still, 
1é is nol so yory long ago that ovil-oyos and witchos and 
possossmg dovils played livoly pmis in tho hfo of om 
Chaustian county; and theio ac not a fow who would 
oven now bo shocked to hear any soit of doubt cash upon 
the real existonce of the bogwling sorpont of paradiso, 
Bub thor is this yory important thing to be sud for tho 
only Shintowts thoy tid not so behove in gods and domons 
ag to leave ovorything to thom ; thoy pul thon own shouldois 
to the obstauctod wheels of thom own fortunes, and, as wo 
have just soon, dug canals, rnisod ombankments, bred mlk- 
woims, and planted inulboiry-tices on tho own behalf 
Tt was probably with thom as if has in the mun boen wilh 
othors, and ag 1 +vill bo to the ond: whon pooplo discon 
what ought to bo done for thon own jbonofit, and aro 
able to do 14 themsclyos, they usually ablompt 1b; bub when 
thoy find themselves helploss in tho prosence of want o1 of 
calamity, they ciy to theia gods, But fow roligions are good 
onough or bad enough to gieatly intorforo with the opera 
tion of this principle; but if 18 always to tho ciodit of a 
icligion 1f ib loaves the natmal alulity and aptitudo of mon 

tal 
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to help themselves fairly flee; and this merit must be con- 
ceded, I think, to Shinto, 

At the same time, 11 cannot be doubted that thor behof 
in the helpfulness of the gods, whon duly propitinted, was a 
yoy real one, In illustintion of this [ quoto the followmg 
passage fiom the dimy of an old comt noble, of a thousand 
yoms ago. Ilo was sailing towads Osaka, and was opposite 
to Sumiyoshi, when a galo spiang up, and m spite of all 
efforts the vessel foll giadually to leowaid, and was in great 
danger of being wiecked ‘This god of Sumiyoshu,’ 
said the captain, ‘18 ko otho. gods. What ho desizes is nol 
any fashionable aiticlo of the diy. Give him asa* for an 
offing’ The captain’s advice was taken, and musa wero 
offered, bul as the wind, instead of ceasing, only blew harder 
and harder, and the danger fiom tho storm and sca bocamo 
more and moro imminent, the cuplam again said, ‘ Because 
the august heart of the god 18 not moved for nusa, noither 
docs the august ship moyo, Offer to him something in 
which he will take groato: pleasuic,’ In compliance with 
this advico, I thought what 1 would be best to offer. ‘Of 
oyos I havo a pair; thon lot me givo to tho god my mio, 
of which I have only one.’ Tho mnior was accordingly 
flung imto tho soa, to my vory gent rogiob But no sooner 
hed I dono go, than the sea itself bocame as smooth as a 
mutzo1,” t 

The Shinto religion appeais, futha, to have possossed 
the ment of accustommg the pooplo to extiomely simplo 
forms of worship, whereas thors is probably nothing which 
80 much tonds to enslave a people to a priesthood as olaborate 
and splendid ccremomals. if 13 so hard for a simple, un- 
educated eyo to “sco though’ emblazoned embloms and 
long-wiought fuels. In the account of om visit to tho 
cential shine of tho sun goddoss in Isd, I shall havo occa- 


* Goher, o1 tho miogulm stilps of — tho ewo 
loth on paper seen i Shinto shuns t ‘Tiineactions’ of tle Asintic 
rnd intioduce 1,08 we have seon, at Roorely of Japm vol ui p 4 p 
the wimmng of the sun goddess hom 28, by Wo Astoa, Us] 
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sion to 1emaik upon tho simak sumpliaty of tho woiship, 
evon at tho ond of long and lIeborious pilgrimages, ‘Tho 
1insmg of hands and mouth, tho gifi of a com, a stioko o1 
two of the hands, a bond of the neck or body, and a fow 
shot words of prayer, me all thal the bightest of tho 
gods and goddesses oxacts from hor adorns. On gion 
occasions, tg wo have seen there was moro ceremony and moe 
state; but as the xule, the Shinto systom of woushrp is one 
of maiked innocence and simplicity; and this, porhaps, 
is why Buddlusm, with its golden gods and brazon altars and 
monster bells, whon 1t once obtamed a footing, mado such 
rapid way among tho Japaneso; and why, too, tho Roman 
Catholic Church, with its stull more stulang pando of sights 
and sounds semcoly distingwshable fiom the Buddhist 
save by 163 excessive display in its tuin mado rapid way 
alike among Buddlusts and Shintowsts, Stall, whatever may 
be the ponaltios attached to simplicity and purity of rchgions 
worship, honow. must be givon to those who do not Iny 
upon men, under the guise of religious 1itos, burdons heaviar 
than can well be boine, 

Peigonal pwification and cloanlinoss, which always havo 
a certain met whon kept within 1casonable limits, have 
played an important pat in tho exoreiso of the Shinto 
futh, All ove: Japan the bath 1s an matitution which tho 
people pationiso and dolight in = ‘hoy uso hotter walor 
than seoms good for us, 21d oven nowadays (though thw 19 
iapidly giving way to Lwopoan ideas) tho agos and tho 
sexes mix m tho bathing-house and tho bath moo thin 
wo deom fitting; but in spite of those drawbacks, 1 is im- 
possible not Lo appreciate the saniimy and oven tho higher 
advantages of nauional cloanlinoss Ihave not myself soon 
o1 read evidence which would justify me in saying as much 
on tho gonoinl subject of purification a8 Ma Guillis says, 
but in a short chaptor on ‘The Anciont Rohgion,” ho 
states that Shinto “oxpicssos gront detostation of all foinis 
of uncleanness, and is .omarkable for tho fulness of 118 cord. 
monies for bodily purtfication, Buths and deaths aro espe- 
cially polluting. Ancionily, tho eoipso and the lymg im 
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woman weio assigned to buildings sot apart, which wore 
after.waids buined The prost must bathe and don cloan 
gniments before officiating, and bind a slip of papoi over his 
month lost lus Ineath should pollute the offermgs, Many 
special fostivals we1e observed for pmiufication, tho ground 
dedicated to the purposo being first sprmkled with galt... 
The ancrent emporers and priests in tho provinces porformed 
the actual ablution of the people, or made public lusuntions, 
Later on, twice a yorr, at the festival of puisfication, paper 
figures representing the people wero thrown into the 1iver, 
allegorical of the cleansing of tho nation fiom the sins of 
the past six months, Still lata, tho mkado depulised the 
elet minister of religion, nt Kioto, to porfoim tho sym- 
bolical act for the people of the whole country.” 

Anothor feature, and a moiitorious foature, of Shintoism is 
its 1espect for life, Unlike those of tho ancient system 
desertbed im our sacied books, and practised by tho Jows, its 
altars did not stronm with blood, nor its courts resound with 
suffering. The hfe of animals has always boon hold moe 
or less gacted thioughout Japan, neither Sluntoism noi Budd- 
hism 1oquning or juslafymg tho taking of the hifo of any 
creature for sacrifico* Lyon for food noithor cattlo nor 
shoep we1e lulled until “ crvihsation” introduced tho im- 
provement, Tho offerings of Shmtoism, oyon on the gioatost: 
occasions, wore, a8 we havo secon, tho fiuils of tho carth, and 
arlicles made from tho cath’s pioduco, with a Low living 
animals for the use or convonionco of tho gods, 

The piiosts of the Shinto shrinos, with many of whom 
I hayo econyeised thiough mtaproters, aro men of great 
simplicity of demeanour, Tho highest of thom ic noblos 
of the court, and membois of consociated fimilics, husu 
of all ranks ao practically officers of tho government, 
although a small number only of tho tomples aro duectly 
suppoited by tho state, Thoy are at full hborty to many, 


* How strango thit m such a hands, should havo spung up and 
countiy tho system of haraiué o prevailed so long 
tho taking of o ma ’s lilo by his own 
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and offen do so, and of comso roar up famuilios, not shaving 
their heads, and dressing whon thoy aro off duty in ordinary 
attic. Whon on duly they wear loose iohes and long eaps 
of differont coloms Tho pricsiesses of tho shimes aro 
vugins, and m the fioquont instances in which wo siw 
thom wore always young ‘The shine of sd, contanmg tho 
gaced mune, has always (for iwo thousaud yoais) boon 
under the caro of an imperial pimecss 

Tho tomples ae usually of very simplo style, bomg con- 
stineted of wood and thatched ‘hoy contain no images or 
idols; but im tho comtyatds 01 approaches figuios of 10al 
and imagmary animals wo not et all uncommon, ospecinlly 
1m tho caso of tho largo tomples. The approach is spanned 
by adore or torus, Tho tore, 1b 13 now gonoially admuttod, 
was ouginally a porch for tho fowls offered to tho gods, 
not ag food, but to givo warning of daybronk, “Ti was 
o1cetod on any sido indifforontly In later times, not im- 
probably after tho introduction of Buddhism, its original 
meaning was forgotton; 14 was placod m front only, and 
supposod to bo a gatoway. Tablots with inscirptions wo1o 
placed on tho tor with this boliof, and ono of the first 
things done after the restoration of tho Mikado in 1808, m 
tho course of the purficition of the Shinto temples, was tho 
romoval of these tablets. The dord: giadunlly assumed tho 
chaiacler of a gonoiil symbol of Shinto, and tho numbor 
which might be eectod to tho honow of a datty became 
practically unlumited. “ho Buddlusts mido 1b of stone o1 
bronzo, and froquonily of rod paintod wood, and developed 
yanious forms. It 1s to tho prosont day a favounnte subject 
for er-voto’ (Satow). Ab the oufor shimo of Ind, called 
the géhi, thoro 14 an Immense number of yotrvo ¢oris sinnd- 
mg closo to cach othor, m long rows. But tho most common 
form of yotryo offering is 2 largo lantoin, standing seyor 
feot high from the ground, and formed other of wronght 
alono ot bronze. These are somolimes of very large size, 
oven ten o1 twolve foot high, and me ofton crowded thhokly 
nem the approaches alke of Shmto md Buddhist tomples, 
as I shall have oceacion 10 mention more than once hoo- 
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after It should bo said that the woishrppor docs not ontor 
the temple to worship ab a Shiito shwino, TIo stands in 
front of it, stuthing is hands togother, and offors, bowed, 
and usually m silence, the shoit and sunple piayer which 
his own necessities dictate, 
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CUAPTER IY, 
BUDDIISM IN JAPAN, 


Lho prmitve rehgions of Imax Vethsm—Brahmanism——Renchions against 
the doett ne of saciufica—Shakyammi Gan ana, the fou da of 
Buddhism—Ils life and teachaagzs—hho doct ov of Nuyina—Txt ne 
ton ot fianquill ty? I'l. o Buddlsticuse of wtols—S end of Budd) 1s n 
—~Curous analogus wi h Cluist‘enity—Buddhist's cosmogony—Tho 
dlovatad moral ty md pu ty of Budd sm—~Lhe docts ne of tansmi- 
gal or—Titrodue ion of Buddlusm to C) ia, 260 no—Iis progioss 
thae, and sp end to Koica~Tta intioduot on thei co 1 to Japin—Tts 
slow progicss Liwo—~Lts yn ree-patron, Sho oku-Laiwhi—Slory of his 
It. ‘Che frat intorcoms) between Jyyan and Chma—Rcvival of Shi ito 
inde: the Nata ompiessos—Subsequent revival of Br dd nsm—Tis 
stead under tho empress Shotoku—The tump os of Iiyei-s n—Kobo- 
Jush, tho foonta of tie Saangen see—Brdl iw powahlia do 
stute—L{s riasts resaié to armed ferec—Later Buddhist cals in Japan. 
Sh man Shon, the funder of Shin-shu—Its dvctimo of #1 vation 
by futh wm Anute Buddha Ougmal secount thereof by a Shin-sshy 
p test of Kioto— he Protest unt Buddlasts of Jipai—Nid ica ad 
hs gest ‘Sho Ranteis of Buddhism —Obstaoles to tho sptad of 
Chi sti. ity m Japan Kawa anon, tho goddess of a tl ousa d handa— 
Fant of paneipal Buddinst sects—'The m tea co of Nu epee vise on 
upon theam—~A iceonb dscorise on Safinito Visior, wth a debate 
thereun. 


Bupomen, inking ils rise in India, and taavollng by way 
of China and Koica to Japan, is there essonhally a fororyn 
faith; but 2t has novertheloss beon so important an olemont 
of Japanese Ifo for a dozen contunies (iad somo account of 
if mush of necossity bo grvon here, Oud of considoration 
for thoso roads who, lke mysoll, have chiolly taken an 
mterest m tho matte in tho prosent connection, T will fish 
offo. tho bricfost possiblo statomont of its o1ugin and nalmo 
from authentic sowicos. 

Tho primilayo 1eligion of Indi, known ag Vedism, wd 
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get forth in the collection of srered songs, pinyars, ate, 
called Veda, substantially consisted in¢tho woiship of sun, 
fie, wind, 1am, and othet substances and forcos of natu 
conceived as deities nob so conceived vaguely and im- 
defimtely, bué rmagined as bight and powerful beings, and 
sometimes as possessing ths spocific charactoristics of kings, 
parents, and imonds, Oymns and hiurgios were composed 
m their honom, the family of the gods bomg by somo 
regarded as descendants of a moto ancient pair, of whom 
heaven was the fathe: and eath the mother. Ont of 
Vodism giew Brahmanigm, which was framod in satisfaction 
of a caving for a belief in some ono Supemo God. Tb 
embodied and expressed tho doctrino that there ovxistod 
an All Porvading Spirit, mantfosted alike in the phystenl 
world and m tho souls of men It was a puio ossence 
diffused everywhere, forming eveything, giowth and ox- 
pansion bemg its fundamental chaactorstios, It dorvod 
ita designation, “ Bishma,” fiom a word signifying thoso 
properties, “Sacitfico” becamo tho most exsoutial foaltio 
of its service, to which overything clse was subordinate 
A sacitfice in fio wag oflored at a man’s birth, his body 
was buint in saciifice afte: his death. As in Japan, tho 
gods had not only to bo gratificd bub propitiatod hkewise , 
but m India animal life, wnd not the moe fruits of tho 
eath were offarcd for tho purpose, Biahmamsm doyolopad 
besides this and probably, it is thought, 3 a 1caction fiom 
this system of saciifico, with ils consequont buidens of 
ritualism and sacerdotalhsm—a moic mystic and spuitual 
system, of which tho ultimato oxprossion was a belief 
ma “way” by which the soul of man bocamo dehyord 
from the limiations and opprossions of individuality, and 
absoihed im the supremo and oternal soul, Buddhism, hko 
this lattor development of Brahmanism, 18 suppcsed Lo havo 
been a reaction against the doctiine of saciifico, and against 
the budons which that drow with il, Bub the reactionary 
fo1ee mm this caso was strongor than in tho othe, and 
emied Buddhists further. Buddhism condemned altogothar 
animal saciifices, and the pests and pitesterui that 
you I 1 
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altonded thom. In common with tho othe. dovelopment, 
1b ombodiod tho principlo of tho souls miguation tough 
yarious bodily forms and conditions of oxislonco, as slops 
towards the attainmont of tro final rosult absorption into 
Brahma and Buddha rospectively. 

The founda. of Buddhism was an Indian pune, tho son 
of a king, not in a iemote or info1icd sonae liko that in 
which Chiist 18 called tho Son of David, but in the ordinary 
sonso of the phiaso, lig father boing lang of tho Kapila- 
yasiu dishiict, near the mountains of Nopaul, about ono 
hundied and fifty milos noith east of Patna  JIo 1s known 
by the namo of Shakyamuni Gautama Buddha, his propo 
namo havmg boon Gautama his tiibo that of Shakya, an 
Buildha"(¥ tho enlightoned”) boing tho namo adoptod by 
lim on ®'éertam diy whon his long wiostlings wilh tho 
spuit of onl teminated in his taumph, and the hght of 
auth bust full upon him = In Japan ho was oftenoi, in my 
hoamg, spokon of as Shakya, o. Shaka, than as Buddha 
By somo he is 1ogmded as tho gical o1ginator and im- 
stigator of tho Buddhist 1oaction agunst tho sacuuficial, 
sacerdotal, and caste systems of Binhmanism, othois hold 
the opmion that he was probably tho gion apostle of a soul 
and a faith which oxislod Ieng before am an opmion to 
which the proyious reactions within the lumis of Binhman- 
ism itself, aicady advortod to lond countenance. {he pouod 
at which Gantama lived 1s variously siatet; most author 
ties conem, howevor, in fixing it al aboul five contmios 
hoeforo Chiist; tho Buddlusta of Coylon (whore Buddhism 
has probably preserved mote of als pinutbive chaiactor- 
istics than clsowhero) name tho yen 643 u.0, whilo a 
Chinoso account places iv ag far back as tho your M1) no 
Ths life is now enveloped in mytlue and legendary inven- 
tions, but the most noteworthy points m i have thus beon 
rocontly summarised by tho grortost Lnghsh authouty on 
tho subject: “That soon aftor hig muziago and tho birth 
of a gon, ho 15 said to have bocomo impiossel with tho 
yamity of all human aims ant oceupvions; that ho decided 
on devoting himself to self-mortification and philosophy m 
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the hope of acquuing perfect knowledgo; that he tore lim- 
self away fiom his wife and child, and from all other 
domestic ties, and fiom all prospect of advancement in tho 
would; that he withdiew to the forests, and continued 
practising severe bodily mortification fo. six years; that 
when wasted and debilitated by lcng fasting ho sat down to 
meditate under a Peopul tree; * that there ho was assalod by 
the great Spit ot Evil and by all the powois of darknoss, 
who tempted him to 1onounco hus fixed resolution, and held 
out to him tho prospect of » completo deliverance fiom all 
suffering of mind and body if ho would consent to rotmn 
to tho pleaguios and glo.ies of the wold The Buddha as 
said to have wrestled long and manfully in agonising con- 
flict with his spititual foe, and for a long timo tho issuo 
of the stauggle appeared to be doubtful | At length lus 
stiength seomed to bo giving way. All was on tho point 
"of being lost. But at that supromo momont his indomitablo 
will tuumphed, and tho light of tauo knowledgo bust upon 
his mind Fiom that time forwaid ho became a now man. 
Self disciplino had done ila work, To had ab last attained 
to perfect knowledge, Io had giaspod tho fom tiuths 
that all existonce volves suffering; that all suffering is 
caused by dosivo; that reliof from dosiro and suffering 1s 
only effected by extinction of oxistonco; wd that oxtinetion 
f existence is only offected by following the mddlo path, 
hich consists in right montal yiston, right thoughts, right 
words, 1ight actions, ght means of lying, ught application, 
right memory, right meditation .. In tho humility of 
mind, which was one of his chief characteristics, ho always 
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doclarod that Buddhehood had been attained by many others 
before Inmsolf, and would be abtaimable by many others 
afte: himself ’* In nll this thoro was no 1611 antagonism 
to Bialhmanism, tho objzeb im both enscs bomg tho seme, 
yiz. the attammont of perfoct knowledgo But whu a 
process for nttammg k iowledge, and what knowledgo to 
attain, in compatison with the processes of modoin science, 
and tho Inowledge theroby 1eached ! 

Buddha, however, did not limit himself to Biahmamelic 
teachings, noi did ho by any means accept all of thom, To 
denied tho authority of tho Veda, igjeclod tho dochino of 
the soul’s immortality, and i1ccogmsed no other deity 
then man hunself, advanced to Buddhahood. Tho gientost 
doctiinal conliast between tho two systoms 1s to bo soon 
in tho fact that while m Bishmamsm absorption of the 
individual boing into the Supreme Bemg is the giont ond 
to be sccmed, in Buddiism the final aim is mdividual 
extinction. I must nol om to say, howover, that tho 
identity of Nirvana with individual oatinction 01 annihula- 
tion 18 not by any moans univoisally admitted oithor by 
Buddhists 01 by European scholais Some view it ax tho 
annihilation of degno, and tho yacation of tho soul, #0 to 
spoal, by overly distuibirg inflnonco, so thal if remaing in 
otoinal unbroken tianquillity. Which of tho tio viows was 
held by Buddha himsolf can neyo. be known, ag thoro avo 
no manusciipts anciont onough to sottlo the poit, and the 
Buddhist canon has boon subjected to repealed amondmonts, 
All that can bo said is that somo Buddlust schools and soots 
teach the one doctiino, and othois teach tho other, I should 
mysolf bo imelined to profor tranquillity to oxtinelion, 
although thore can ho no doubt that tranqwilhty is i aitsolf 
tho oxtinction of no small pmt of what wo know and onjoy 
as “lifo’ In lus iccontly pullishod “Taght of Asia,’ 
Ma Tdwin Arnold sponks of 


“Ninvina were t16 Silonce lives,’ 


* Professor Momer Williams, i 1 Cor deny onary Hevwe¢, Dec 1878 
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and he concludes his gicat and splendid, though unoqual, 
poem thus — 
“The Dew 3s on tho Lotus Riso, Grort Sun 

And Int my loaf and mux mo with tho wave, 

Om mani padme hum, tho Suniise comes 

Tho Dewdiops slp imto the Shinmg Sea 

Té will bo soen from the above that Buddhism was a religion 

of groat scope, and suggesuve of gicat tolaation It had 
no complex system of doctiine or dogma to force into 
adoption; no elaboiato inal or coromonial to cairy out; 
no violent antagonism to any other system, 01 10 any paris 
of othe. systems, provided they left the Buddhist fieo to 
pursue lis own couse towards his own enlightonmont, and 
his own ultimate atiainment of No vdna, or the calm hayen 
of tranquillity and silence So fai as I haye beon able to 
inyostigate the matto1, there is no such idoe as that of a 
Sayiow m anciont Buddhiam, Buddha Inmsolf is but an 
oxamplo and a guido, Theo is a holl, thao ao mdood 
many holls, for tho wicked, but man is lus own sayiom, 
his own offorts a10 lus solo dopendencs, his own nels fix hig 
own fato, A Buddhist might havo wutton tho couplot:— 

“Our acts om angels vo, and good or all, 

Ou fatal shadows thal walk by us stall.” 

Tho Buddlust employod idoly and adoed iches, bub only as 
reminders ithe: of Buddha hunself, 01 of other gioat oncs 
of tho past; adoration of dopaited spits ho forobide, To 
presented flowois on tho altais of lus images, bul oyly as 
symbols of his 1evoronce foi cottam tiuths, Ie gavo praiso, 
but ib was to tho exeellonco of Buddha IIo novortheless 
was willmg to 1ccogniso tha Ifndu gods ag gical and 
powoilul bemgs, and Buddha himsolf showed no small 
wouldly wisdom in prefering tho popula gods to others, 
though he novor ‘gave to them a placo cqual to that of tho 
enlightoned man, The spiond of his ichigion in Japan was 
unmonsely facilitated, after a dolay of several centuii0s, by 
some of ifs leaders adopting the gods of Japan as manifesta- 
tions of Buddha. The Buddhist novoi persecuted ; religious 
persoeution onlorcd Japan with 1ts so-called Chiishian priests 
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Buddhism gicatly flourished fist in India, but paitly by 
the influence exorted upon it by Baahmanism, and’ patly by 
tho mfluones oxcited upon Tiahmenism by it, tho distine- 
tions betwoon tho two systems grow less and loss, and 
ab longth Biahmanism, m apponianco at least, overcamo 
Buddism But this wag in so far as India only, o1 rathor 
pats of India only, wore conconed., In othor parts of 
Asia 1b has so far piovmlod that, as has boon said, “ tho 
Instory of Casiern Asm is tho history of Buddhism,” 
Neatly five hundicd milhons of people, 01 aboul‘n third 
of tho human iaco, mo said now to woiship Buddha; and, 
accoiding to some, tho real conquests of the Buddiust {arth 
aro by no means confinod to Asia * 

Curious analogies havo boon discovered betwoon Buddlusin 
and Chistianity, moro cspeually as rogaids tho hves of 
thoi founders. Di, Bitel sums somo of thom up thus; 
“Shakyamuni Buddha, we ao told, camo fom heaven, was 
boin of a vngin, welcomod by angels, r0coived by wn old 
samt who was ondowed with prophetic vision, prosonted m. 
a tomple, baptised with wate, and afterwards baptisod with 
fio; he astonishod the most leanod doctors “by lis uadon- 
standing and answous,’ 1e was lod by tho spit mto tho 
wildoinoss, and having boon tomptod by the devil hoe wor 
about proachmg and doing wondois, Tho frond of publicans 
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and simnors, ha too is tiansfigmed on a mount, desconds to 
holl, ascqnds up to Kenyon; m shout, with tho single ox- 
ception of Christs cincifixion, almost ovory characteristic 
inaidont m Christ's lifo 18 also to Ke found natrated in tho 
Buddhistié taaditions of the Ife of Shakyamuni Gautama 
Buddha” This is accounted for, howove, ab loast by 
Di. Titel, upon tho supposition thai, although Buddha 
precodgd Chast by several contuitos, the Chistian history 
was the fist to be cizculatod, and that it was fiom this that 
most of its logendaiy incidents m so far as they resemble 
the Christian narrative, flowed into the history of Buddha 
IIo states that, although many books claiming to bo oxposi- 
tions of the orthodox (Buddhist) faith wero m cirenlation at 
the fime of Chiist, and a number of thom appea to havo 
received the approval of the Gicumonie Council of Cashmere 
about that timo, tho carhest wiitton compilation of tho 
modein Buddlust canon, as a whole, dates fiom betweon 
the yours 412 and 432 of ow era 

It is said im tho sacred books of Buddhism that the tiuo 
theory of tho cosmogony is this: Out of tho chaos of wators 
roo a lotus-flowei, and out of this flower 1080 the nniverse, 
unfolding successively 1g vanous spheres, toiostaial and 
cologhiel, ‘his concoption, although usually yulgarsed mio 
a2 mere prosaic sintomont, is really a poolic ono, thoroughly 
o1iontal in the form taken by il, amounting to this, “ ‘That, 
as a lotus flowo1, giowing out of a Inddon form bonoath 
tho wator, risos up slowly, mystouously, until 16 suddenly 
appears above the surface and unfolds its buds, loaves, aud 
pistils, in marvellous richness of colour and chastost beauty 
of form; thua, algo, in the system of woulds, cach single 
universe rises into bong, giowmg up out of a goim, tho flist 
o1igin of which ig veiled in mystory, and finally omoi gos oub 
of tho chaos, giadually unfolding itself, one kingdom of 
nature succeeding tho other, all forming one compact whole, 
pervaded by one breath, but varied in beauty of fom. 
Tiuly an iden that might be taken for an ubicranco of 
Daiwin himself” (Titel). Many of tho teachings of 
Buddhism rcquie ilis kind of oxtaication fiom the sym- 
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bolism and imagoty m which thoy hwo boon ouontally 
oxprossod, and which ave lod io their misconception and 
depreciation by many woslan writes and plulosophers. 
At tho samo timo tho sacred books doubtless contain much 
which has to disappear bofore the sun of gcionco, and which 
18 as puoiile as anything in tho mythologies of ’ otho. 
counties. Tho Buddhist faith does not, however, 16s! on 
matters of this sort, Liko Chiistianily itself, iv ean afford 
to lot many childish and many crioncons dogmas bo swept 
from ifs stuface, and will shine the bughte: for tho change, 
It is m its olovated moielily and in tho purity of its 
precopis that lics the x.2al strength of Buddhism, wh tovor 
that stiength may bo Its primary pimeiple is tho sup- 
progsion of solf, IL was by this that Buddha distingnishod 
himself, and ib 1s to this that Ins followers must most 
eainostly apply themselves, They must not for thoi: own 
selfish onds kill that which hes lifo; thoy must nol take 
from anothor that which belongs to him, thoy must not 
pomit themselvos any form or dogieo of unchasuty; thoy 
must nob ho to others thoy must not diimk liquors that 
intoxicate, Thoso aro tho fist mandatos of Buddha, and 
thoy aie obyiously aimed im cach case ab solf-indulgonco, 
and designed 1o load mon along the pith of soll-ronuncia~ 
tion, “Its commandmonts aro tho dictates of tho most 
rofined moiality Bosides tho cardmal prolubitions against 
murder, slealmg, adullay, lying, diunkonnoss, and 1m. 
chaslity, ‘ovory shado of vico, hypociisy, anger, prido, 
suspicion, gicodimoys, gossiping, citolfy to animals, 18 
guarded against by special piccepts Among tho virtnos 
recommended, wo find nob only reverence of parents, caro 
of clldron, submission lo anthoity, gealalude, molemtion 
m timos of prospoity, submission m time of tuml, oqua- 
nimity at all times,—bul yirtuos such as tho duly of Lor- 
giving insults, and not rcwaading ovil with ovil’” (Guiffis), 
Buddlusm may bo said fo have hoon 1ooled im tho right of 
man to oxereiso perfect poisonal ficedom fiom the mo 
ference of othors m spititual matters Gautama hinacle 
went inlo the wilderness to meditate and Lo 1osolye alone, 
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and the event, as well as the a2t itsolf, was an absolute 
ieyolt against the achgious and social systoms of lus day, 
and as absolute a declaration of mdividual liberty. “Ono 
of the principal chaiges brought by the orthodox Biahmans 
against the followers of Buddha was that ‘ thoy went foith’ 
(manag), that, thoy shook off the fottois of tho law beforo 
the appointed time, and without haying obse1yed the old 
ules enjoining a full cowse of piovious disciphne in 
tinditional lore and nfualistie observances ’’* But that 
which was its strength was also its obstiuction A system 
which enjoms upon men as a duty tho sottmg asido of 
propaty, social iclations, and all that makes lifo woth 
haymg in the esteem of most mon, inevitably tends in tho 
opinion of many to monasticism, pricstcafi, and the voy 
evils the oveithiow of which Gautama proposed to himsolf 
ag the moving causo of all lis labours and puvations And 
this has beon a great hmdiance, possibly, to tho living 
acceptanco of Christianity, in much moe than namo, by 
the e1vihsed wold, Tho story of the meh young man who 
was fold that hoe must sell all that ho had and givo the 
proceeds to tho poor; and tho injunctions to mon to fake 
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no thought for the mozow, and fo live m duily antierpa~ 
lion of vast changes m tho woild- these have boon gicat 
stumblmg blocks to many, and piobably to many of the 
best of thosa who othawise would have leapod ab the 
noble and generous and helpful sayings of tho founder of 
Chiistianily. Thoro aro, howova, many, as wo well know, 
to whom thoy aie no stumbling blocks at all, and who 
apparently hayo no difficulty whalover in 1econeiling all 
such gayings, and tho wholo Chius.an codo, wilh a giont 
deal of thought about to-morrow, and with tho constant 
onjoyment, on a hboial sealo, of this world’s good things. 

T have nob roferied sufficiontly thus for, I fon, to the 
important part which the tiansmig:ation of souls plays in 
tho Buddhust sysiom Although ho did not appom to know 
i himself at first, Buddha had undoigone about 550 previous 
lurths before thet after which ho ostablished his 1ehgion 
‘Lhe fundamontal idoa appoais to be that the ombodiment 
of tho soul 18 in itself a form of bondage <“‘Lho soul, so 
united, commences acting, and all actions, good o1 bad, lewd 
to congequonces, IIenco in o1de1 to accomplish tho working 
out of consequences—the adequate 1owad o1 pwushment of 
acts—il 18 necessary for tho soul to bo1omoyod to tompoimy 
hoavons o1 holls, Thonco 1b mush mgialo mbo highor, 
intormodiale, and lower corpororl forms, according to ils 
various dogioos of mouit o1 domouit, dill it athuns tho gio wb 
ond ontue emancipation from bodily oxistence” (Mon. 
Williams), Bub while m Diahmamsm this process was 
supposed 10 follow a natwal law, dufting or sotting tho 
soul, so to speak, always towards Biashma, in Buddhism 
tho soul 1s supposed, by 18 own actions, lo oxo a mosh 
impoitant influenco upon its own migrations. Vicos will 
oveasion 1¢-biith m ono of the holla; vntuos will inswo 
a now buth m ono of tho heayons Tiansmigiation, theo- 
foro, according to Buddhism, is a systom for distributing 
rowaids and pumshmenis, and for liflang tho soul, by virtue 
of its own merits, tho moro quickly to tho otcinal pence of 
Nirvana 

Buddlism mado its way mto Chir as culy as tho you 
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250 po, and about the yea 1212.0 a gigantic golden statue 
of tho god Buddha was emued among tho spoils of 1s 
enemios to the Chineso cout. It wis nol, howeva, until 
after the tamo of Chiist that tho now religion mado ils wiy 
thero In the year Ap 61, the Clincse omporor Ming ti 1s 
stud 40 have had a dicam im which hoe saw a gigantic image, 
gleaming lke gold, and with a sun-bight halo, onter lis 
palace Lt was oxplaimed to him thal this was a atatuo of 
Buddha, and that the vision amounicd to a command fiom 
hoayon for tho mmpeual comt to adopt Buddhism ‘lhe 
empero1 accordingly sent to India an embassy which retuned 
with a ILmdoo puiest, 2 sandalwood statue of the god, and a 
sacied book, Othe. Tindoos, otho statues, and othe: books 
followed, and the new 1eligion thus got well grounded m 
China, whence doubtless it specdily travelled on to the 
neighbowmg Korea. Wo shall seo afterwards that the cout 
of Japan was m frequent communication with tho small king 
doms of Korea fiom before the timo of Chiist onwards, but 
ib was not until the 1cign of Koiar-Tcnno, in the begmning, 
of the sixth centmy Av, that statnos of Buddha me sud to 
havo boon taken aciogs tho sea, In ths reign of tho omporor 
Kummer (540 571 av) tho king of Kuda (of Korea) sont 
to Japan statues of Buddha, alters, banners, otc , and wioto 
to the ompe1o: # lebic, recommending tho adoption of the 
woiship of Buddha, the power of winch ho stiongly assorted, 
‘Lhe emperor, we aro told, would prob: bly have accoptod tho 
advice, but the dignitaries of lis cout formally opposed it 
The emperor thon gayo tho Buddhist ombloms to ono Sogane 
Iname, recommending him to adopt tho Buddlust foth 
Inamo took thom home, oboyed tho 2mperoi’s advico, and 
tuinod bis house into a tomple About this timo, howoven, 
Japan was 1avaged by an epidomic; tho court digmiaties 
abtaibuted this to the presonce of false gods, thuow thom into 
the wator, and bunt the temple Bul im spite of that ria 
seid that from that moment Buddhism took 1004 1n the 
country. In the next roign (of Bitatsu-Lonno) two envoys, 
rotuning from Kudaia, again biought two statues of Buddha 
into the counliy, which were giyen to Sogano-Umako, who 
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founded » temple and put them init Thon bicko oul a now 
opidomic, and again those zealous conser vatryes, tho cout 
dignitaries, mducod tho emperor to put down the Buddlust 
religion and bwin the templos and statues Soon atllor, 
howevo1, tho omporo1, and his most Protostant mimetic, wero 
both smitton with illness, and tho Buddlusis did not fal to 
geo in this phonomonon tho chashsomont of thou impioly. 
Umako pressed the empoio: to bo conyertod, o1 1athor 10 
eonvoit himaolf, but the emporio. told him that he, Umako, 
could adoio whomsoove: ho ploased, but that 1b was wrong 
of him to seok to conveil othois. Yomoi, the suecossor of 
Bitatsu, falling ill, wished to adopt Buddhism, and thus gavo 
use to difficulties and jealousios, in tho midst of which the 
Buddhist conyort Umako had ono of tho ministois as- 
sassinatod, ag I shall have oceasion to recount in tho chapter 
on tho Descont of the Crown, In that chaptor I shall also 
make mention of Prince Toyoto-Mimi, altorwards known as 
Shotoku Taishi (Unusual Vutue”), who was hoir to tho 
throne, but died without succeeding to 1b, bub to hum I must 
novortholoss ho1o moio particulaly rofor. 

Tho history of this primes is suounded with legonduy 
matior, I tako tho following fiom an account of him which 
a leaned priost of tho hoad chureh of tho Wosto1n Shin-shu 
soct, in Kioto, was good enough to oxlarel for mo liom a 
fuller lustory wiitten m the Japanoso langnago Ifo is thora 
gaid to havo boon bon with Ing uight hud elonched, and hus 
body giving forth a ploasant porfume, Ifo could sponk whon 
but a fow months old. When two yers old ho freed to tho 
onal, and saying Nambutsu (“Savo ua, O otoinel Buddhu’), 
opened for the fist time lug ight hand, disclosing thorom 
a rchie of Buddha. When vou five on six yons old ho 
was disputing with otho. princes in tho palaeo ‘ho 
omporor Bitaisu rogo up with a stick m dus hand, and all 
the princes exeepling Imm 1an away, ho, who was baro to 
the waist, wont towards tho ompoor (What a ghmpso, 
this, into the simplo humun | fo of thoso omly mikados, gods 
though they were esteemed ) “Why do you romun when 
tho others fleo?” asked the omporo: ; and the boy acphed, 
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“As I can neither riso to hoavon by a laddo, nor Indo 
myself by digging in the giound, I can only remain to be 
beaten.” “The omperoi,” says the ancient story, “ rejoiced, 
thinking him an excellent boy.” When ho becamo older he 
loved to read, and showed Inmeelf very clever and mtelhgent 
On one occasion eight peoplo appealed to him at onco, and 
although he heard them all at the samo timo, he mado no 
mistake, Ha was consequently called “ Tinchiy1 no-Wany ’ 
(Hacht meaning “eight,” and y¢ “ens”) The ompoo 
“Joved him with his hoait,”’ and bade him live im tho dost 
house, which was south of tho yalace Buddhism was not 
widely spread at this time, but the young prince loved it 
youy much, and rend many of its sacred books, 

When Umako urged the emperor Bitatsu during tho 
plaguo to adopt tho Buddiust rel gion as already stated, tho 
empe1or consulted this boy pince on tho subject, so great 
was lis confidence in him Afto1waids, when tho ompo.or 
Yomor fell sick, as I have related, “the pimeo sitting nom to 
the emperor always prayed for his 1ecoyory.” Tho prince 
was fifteen years old only whon Umako had tho mimustor 
murdered About this time ho caiyod four warriors in wood, 
and putfing them on his head followed tho amy. Thoso 
yery anciont and interesting imagos have beon prosorved, and 
were shown to us in a templo at Osake. In this account 
ib 19 stated that Umako muderod tho emperor Sushun, and 
put the widow of Bitatsu, the pimice’s mothor, on the throne, 
the prince himsgolf thus becoming heir-appaont; he was 
made in somo sense regent, so that “all powor came into his 
hands.” It was by his own doesiie, doubtless, that in tho 
following ycar the empiess urged the piinco and Umeko to 
encoulage the Buddhist rehgion and consequently people 
emulated each other in tho building of templos and pagodas, 
In the following’ ycar x Korean priest namod Ey arrived in 
Japan, and the piimee-regont made hin lis tuto, and 
received from him the five Buddhist commandments, tho 
substance of which I have alonady cited. The pimeo hke- 
wise published books or facts upon tho now ioligion, and 
the empress allowed him to expound them to others, and 
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to bo questioned upon thon by a priesh weaumg Buddhist 
clothes, and handing meens> Ilo so answorod tho questions 
that the empress was much gratified, and “ gave lum land, 
and increased Jus meomo.” IIo gave all to tho temples In 
the fifth year of ho. 1cign she proposed to croate him Zee ho- 
aan, “Inghest puest,” but ho stoutly refused the title, Tlo 
appears to hayo applied hunself to tho distinguishing of 
differ ont 1anks, to the imp1ovoment of Japanose co1omony, and 
to tho composition of rules for rogulating such mebtors, 

In the year 604 ho issued, with tho sanction of the empiess, 
sovonteen odicts as tho laws ofthe country It was at lus sug- 
gostion that the empress sent to China to procure a book which 
he wanted, her ambasyador boming a lotto: of his composi- 
tion, and rolwnimg with a Chmoso ambassador who brought 
tho book, and also an autogiaph Jotio and prosonts fiom tho 
Tmpo.o of China (of tho Zm dynasty) to tho Lmpross of 
Japan, This was the commoncement of mtorcomse botweon 
Japan and China, This snd that on tho omproas exprossing 
hor desno to seo ihe peoplo hunting, ho romonstinted with 
hor, telling hor that ono of tho fivo commandmonts was 
against tukimg the lifo of anything, and askmg her to issu0 
an edict accordingly. My translation says; “Tiom that 
limo 14 was dolorminod that tho corosponding day in oyery 
you should bo spont in gotling modiemos (modicmal hoibs, 
plobably), which was euled Yaru 120, 01 medicine hunting.” 
Tn 620 av, the Pimeco (das! in conjunction with the 
muidoaa Umako, fiom whom neither he no. the empress 
uppoars to have boon alionated, allhough hoe took tho lite 
of Shushun-Tenno, who was ho. botho, and his uncle) pub- 
lished a Japancso Iustory. 

L have alioady adyorted to the mission sont by tho ompLoss 
to China, ‘lis mission was eecompaniod by two sindonts, 
Takemukn and Minunibush, and by a priost named Bin, to 
bo educated m China These students 1omamed thoro {Lo 
ten yeais, until tho Zui dynasty was supoisoded by that of 
To, Takamukn romamed more than iwenty yous longo, 
but the pricst and Minamibushi returned sooner, Tho lattor 
gevo instiuciion to Prmeo Naki Oyo (ifterwaid the 
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omperor Tenj1), and to an Instore character who afterwards 
became known as Fujiwain Kamataii, The ompoior Kotoku, 
on comme to the thione in 618 ap, made tho Pumee Oye 
hei apparent, and Fujiwaia Kam tau chief puvy councillor 
He also appointed Takamuknu and Bin to profossoishipa of 
the provincmls schools, giving them shaios im the administia- 
tion of the government. ‘This was tho fist instanco of 
natives bemg appointed to piofessaships, Koroan scholas 
having alone previously occupiod those posts In 621 tho 
punce was attacked by a malady, and tho empress sont 
Prince Tamura to condole with him, and to loan his wishos. 
This answer was, “I hope you will ask the empioss to extend 
the new rehgion greatly” Ile died in his forty-ninth year, 
and was buied in the lull called Shinaga, “hore was no 
peison,” says my narrative, with quaint and touchmg sim 
pheity, “who did nob mown the death of him At ovey 
place the voices of ciying wore head, and did not cease 
after a month,” The prince bwlt nino temples, among which 
was the famous lemple of Hoxuyi (Taisuta), m Yamato, which 
remains with httle alteration to tins day, and which wo had 
the privilego of visiting on om way to Nara, 03 will be heio 
after sct foith. It contains portiarts, ole , of tho prineo, tho 
productions of lus hand, and the most ancient works of 
Japanese art, 

Tho gical impulse which this »emukable prince gave to 
the Buddhist religion nm Japan formed an ore in its history, 
It 19 worthy of nolo that dung his life the slate of Koma 
(in Koroa), learning that tho ompioss had ordered the con- 
stiuction of 4 monumental statue of Buddha, sont a large 
sum in gold to assist m dofiaying tho cost of it, and sont 
sevelal Buddlust picsts at the samo tumo to Japan. Tho 
Buddlust system of burning the body was only mlioduced 
into Japan at the end of the seventh o1 bogmning of the 
eighth century by a priest named Dosho. 

In the reigns of the Naia emprossos, tho Shinto ichgion 
and the ancient history of tho countay occupied mosh of tho 
imperial attention, and tho famous Koyke and Nehoniee were 
wiilten. In the succeeding 1eign cf Shomu-Teuno, however, 
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the intercourse with China increasmg, and Chineso literature 
finding 16s way more freely into Japan, Buddhism appeais to 
have iecerved a new imprise. O1ders were given for the 
erection of a Buddlust temple in each province, and the 
endowments of the cleigy weie increased, Soon after the 
middle of the eighth centmy the emperor Junjin anthoised 
the constiuction of a convent for Buddhist nuns m enrch 
province of the empire. The empress Shotoku, who was a 
devoted Buddhist, soon afterwards had constructed a million 
of mimiatnie three-stot1ed pagodas, in each of which was 
placed a small collection of prayers prmted by means of 
impression plates, such as are still used m Japan, but then 
employed for the first time. I have seen several of these 
miniatuie pagodas, which ue cncula and apparently lathe 
turned, and about stx ches long, many of them haying been 
preserved to the present day.* 

The emperor Kuwammu, who relgned at the close of the 
eighth century, was less of a devotee, and forbade private 
individuals to haye chapels m their own houses, or to sell 
Innds ov hones ta the yiesta He labonred hard in other 
ways for the benefit of his people, and 18 justly considered, 
says one historian, one of the gieat empeiois of Japan. It 
was in his reign, nevertheless, that the priest Saicho founded 
the great temples of Enuia.u ji, on Mount Hiyei (Hiyer san), 
the priests of which became so powerful and tioublesome 
m later icigns It was shoitly before Kuwammu’s 1eign 
commenced that a Japanese priest and scholar who exerted 
great influence upon the foi tunes of Buddhism in the country 
was boin This was the leaned Kobo Daishi, who studied 
in China, and took a great interes m the progress of hteia- 
ture ag well as of Buddhism, and who is perhaps best known 
to fame as the inyentu: of the Div hu syllubary, frou sts 
first three letters, yust as we know the “ Alpha bet” from the 
first two Gieek letters. He was hkewise the founder of the 





* Ono shown fo me by Mi Cuku- Another wh ch Prince Date showed 
sown, of Loko (the leaned school me, w 8 picciscly smilar, bué tie 
proprietor and refmer), contamed — scioll was want ng. 
the ougmal small setoll of payors 
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Shingon (“True Words”) sect of Buddhists in Japan, “The 
mastor stoke of theological dexterity was made early m tho 
ninth century, when Kobo. . rcluoved the reconciliation of 
the native belief and tho forcign religion, made patriotism and 
ploty one, and Ind the foundation of tho pormancnt and 
umyeisal success of Buddhism in Japan. Tis Japancse 
Plulo taught that the Shinto deitios o1 gods of Japan wore 
manifestations, or transmigations, of Buddha in that 
country, and by his scheme of dogmatic theology secnied 
the ascendency of Buddhism ove Shinto and Contucianism ’ 
(Guiffis), This is putting tho cise vory strongly, but 14 will 
serve toindicate the umportance of the labours of the loaned 
priest. The emperor Saga, who began to reign in 810, or 
thiee years befoie Kobo Daishi founded lus new sect, novoi- 
theless revived the Shinto roligion, ordering the repair of 118 
temples, and commandmg the cla.gy “ not to conduct them- 
selyesin an immoialmanner, n62 to abuso the public cieduhity 

a Carlylean king, evidently. The emperor Daigo, who hved 
nearly a century afterwards, scoms to hayo had a dash of the 
same spirit ub lin, us one of his subyeebs wold scaicoly havo 
addressed to him a momoutal the oloyonth clause of which 
was “to mamta in thei: posts oly thoyo membois of tho 
clagy who acquitted thomselves worthily of ther func tions ” 
The emperor Shuakawa, who was conlempoimy with ow. 
Wilham the Conquoror, was 1 dovotod Buddhigh, and caused 
mote than fifty thousand pagodas and statuos of Buddha to 
be erected. 

By this time Buddhism had becomo so powerful m tho 
stato, and the pirests consequontly so bold, that they took 
to settlmg the differences that arose botweon thon several 
temples by foice of sims. Numerous distwbances with 
bleodshed had m this way been cigamscd in tho capital city, 
Kioto, The prrests of the great and splondid templos of 
Enuaku j: (Hiyoi-san), nen tho city, so fn1 took advantage 
of the toletance and favour of tho govorznmont as oven to 
raise troops of thon own, and the uso they made of thom 
was, when they had some icclamation to mako fiom the 
government, to take an armed loice with thom to tho piace 
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of the emperor when they went thither to address him The 
empeior had the spuit to otder the police to attack and 
dispeise the cleical rebels, which I tiust they did success- 
fully. He is sad, however, to have remarked (Qn a ve1y 
diffrent spirit fiom the Carlylean Saga), “There are thiee 
things over which I have no power’ the wateis of the 1iver 
Kamogawa [which frequently overflowed], dice, and priests ” 
Dwing the noxé reign, that of Horikawa, a younger 
bnothor of the icigning emperoi, named Kakugio, became a 
priest of the temple of Ninnayi; he was the fiust prince of 
the blood who took holy o1dois. 

We have now arrived at 2 period fiom which, hencefoith, 
the Buddhist 1chgion must be considered as an integral 
part of the Japanese empiie, the lustory of the two being 
practically one This would hnidly have been the case had 
Japan been constituted lik: Duropean counties, where the 
people have exerted so strong and diiect an influence upon 
the national rohgion, for as yet Buddhism, though adopted 
by the cout and by the official and learned sections of 
the community, had not become the 1eligion of the people ; 
but 16 18 only dwing the list few yenis that the people of 
Japan have been allowed tc do much moie than obey either 
impeial or mihtary dictatois, and the adoption of Bud- 
dhism by theso practically settled the question for centuries 
to coma, Othe: Buddhist sects weie, however, about to 
bo founded, and to have imj ortant results. “The thirteenth 
of tho Chistian era is the golden centmy of Japanese 
Buddiusm ; for then were developed those phases of thought 
which wero pecuhar to it, and sects wee founded, most 
of them in Kioto, which are still the most flourishing in 
Japan Among these were, in 1202, the Zen (‘ Contempla 
fon’); in 1211, the Jodo (‘ Tleavenly Road’); m 1987, the 
Shin (‘New’), im 1282, the Nichnen, In various decades 
of the seme century several other important sects o1iginated, 
and the uumber of billiant imtellects that adorned the 
priesthood at this period 1s remarkable. . .°, The adoption 
of Buddhism by all classes ay be ascribed to the missionary 
Taboms of Shinran and Nichiren, whose banishment to the 
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noith and east made them itinerant apostles Shiman 
tiayelled on foot though every one of the provinces north 
and east of Kioto, glorying in his exile, everywhere preach 
ig and teaching and makmg new diserples ” (Griffis), 

The doctiine of Shinran Shonm, and of the yoy powerful 
section of Buddhism which he founded, oceupies a 1emaik- 
able place in the Buddlst system. I have bofore sad, in 
speaking of the fundamental principles of this religion as 
it arose in India and flowed oyei tough China to Japan, 
that thero 1s 1n 16 no such aden as that of a Savion, and 
others, who know much more about it, are of the same 
opmon Di Hitel says, for example “ Buddha is not a 
saviow The only thing he can do for othes is 10 show 
them that way of doing good and overcoming evil, to pont 
out the path to Nnvana by lus eaamplo, and to encourage 
otheis by means of teaching ad exhortation and waning 
to follow ins footsteps. If any human boing 1s to 1rcach 
Nirvana, 1 must bo dono by independent action, Do good 
and you will be saved, this 1s the long nd the shout of tho 
Buddhist religion.” And this view, 1 must be acknowlodgod, 
seems to be an imoyitable inference fiom what wo know of 
the origin, the antecedents, and the diffusion of Buddhiam. 
But hero, in the Shin-shu (Shin sect), we not only havo tho 
doctrine of x sayiowm taught, but with it tho old Chistian 
doctiine of justification by faith likewiss—but by faith, not 
in Jesus, but mm Amita Buddha, The Buddlusts of Nepaul 
worship by preference one of several aneiont Buddhas, 
designated Adi-Buddha, endowing him with a soit of 
supiemacy, and with the pmost virtues The majonty of 
northern Buddhists assume the same attitude towads Amita 
Buddha. He is the god of the paradiso of the west, and in 
reality, although seldom in as many woids, they woship 
him as Almighty God 1s worshipped by othors. Ib 18 this 
Amita Buddha im whom the Shin Buddhists especially put 
then trust, and although ancient Buddhism seems to know 
of no sin atoning powe1, they do not admit this, bub trust 
in him for efernal salvation My opportunities fo. getting 
at the tiuth m this yery mmpoilant matter were, ag will 
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hereafter be scen, of an unusual character, as I had the 
advantage of bemg entertamed by the heads, both of the 
eastern and the western &hin shu, from both of whom we 
received much kindness while at Kioto. In the Nishi 
Hongany, m company with the archbishop of the western 
church, was a learned bozw, or puest, Mr. Akamatz; and 16 
ig not a little chaiacterstic of the eneigy and enterprise of 
this great i1cligious body, that this gentleman had lived 
sevelal yeais in Lmope, studying the Chistian sects, and 
prepaumg the way fo. the conversion of Emope to the 
Shin faith, Mh. Akamatz was kind enough to favou me, 
at my request, with a short statement m English of the 
puinerples of that faith, and fo. many icasons it seems well 
that I should heio reproduca it without alteration It runs 
as follows 


A BRIE ACCOUNE or “ slIN SHU” 


Buddhism teaches that all things, abstract and concrete, 
me produced and destroyed by causes and combinations 
of circumstances, therefore the state of our piesent life 
has its cause in what we have done in our previous 
existence up to now: and ou present actions become the 
causes of ow state of existence m the future lif 

As our doings a1e good or bad, and of different degrees 
of excellence 01 evil, so they produce many effects, having 
many degices of suffeiing o1 happiness. All men and 
othe: sentient bemgs have an inte:mineble existence, 
dyimg im one form and being 1eboin m another; so that 
if men wish to escape from a miserable state of trans 
migiation, they must cut off the causes, which are the 
passions, such for example as covetousness, uuges, et. 

The principal object of Buddhism 1s that men should 
obtain salvation from misery, according to the doctime 
of extinction of passion. This doctrine is the cause of 
salvation, and dalyation is the effect of this doctrine; this 
salvation we call Nuvana, which means eternal happmess, 
and 18 the state of Buddhv. 

Tt is, however, vory diftenlt to eut off all the passions, 
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but Buddhism professes many ways of obtaming this 
object Nagadjuna, the Indian saint, said that in Buddhism 
there ae many ways, easy and dificult as m worldly 
roads, some painful like a mountainous journoy, othos 
pleasant like sailmg on the sea. These ways may bo 
classed im two divisions, one being called “self powa,” 
o1 help through self; and the othor callod “the powor of 
others,” or help through another. 

Our sect, called “Shin shu,’ literally moaning “Tino 
Doctrine,’ which was founded by Shinran Shonm, toachos 
tho doctrine of “ help from anothe: ” 

Now what is this “power of another”? It is tho 
gieat power of Amita Buddha, “Amita” means bound- 
less, and we believo that the lifo and light of Buddha 
aie both boundless, and that his knowledge and macy 
are both perfect, -also that all othe: Buddhas obtemed 
their state of Buddhaship by the holp of Amita Buddha, 
Therefore Amite Buddha is called tho chiof of the Buddhas 

Amita Buddha always exercises his boundloss moicy 
upon all creatuics, and shows a gical dosio 10 holp and 
influence all peoplo who 1oly on him, to completo all 
morits and be 1eboin into paradise (Nirviina). 

Om sect pays no ationtion fo tho otho. Buddhas, and, 
putting faith only im tho greal desiro of Amita Buddha, 
expects to eseapo fiom the musoiable would and to onto 
into pazadise fo1 tho next hfe TFiom the timo of putting 
foith in tho saving deano of Buddha wo do not neod any 
power of self help, but noed only keep his morcy in heal, 
and mvoke Ins namo im o1dei to remembor hin = Thoso 
doings we call thanksgiving for salvation 

Tn our sect wo have no difforenco betweon priest and 
layman, as concetns their way of obtaming salvation, the 
only difference Being in thew ptofossion o. buymoss ; and 
consequently the priest 18 allo ved to mary, and to eat 
flosh and fish, which oie piolubited to otho. Buddlust 
sects 

Again, our sect forbids all piayors 01 supplications for 
happiness in the prosent life to any of tho Buddhas, even 
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to Amita Buddha, because the ecyents of the present hfe 
crnnot be altered by the power of otheis, and teaches 
the followers of the sect to do ther moal duty, lovmg 
each other, and keeping oider and the laws of government 

We have many wiitings stating the prinerples meuleated 
by our sect, but I give only tho translation of the follow 
mg ereed, which was written by Rennyo Shonin, who 
wag the chief preat of tha aghth ganmntion fram tha 
founder 

Creed. 

Rejecting all ieligious austerties and other actions, 
giving up all idea of self power, rely upon Amita Buddha 
with the whole hea1t for our salyation, which 1s the most 
mupoitant thing, believing that at the moment of putting 
one’s futh in Amita Buddha our salvation is settled. 

Fiom that moment mvocation of ‘is name is observed 
to express giatitude and thankfulness for Buddha's 
melcy Moreover, being thankful for the reception of 
thig doctiine from th2 founder and suceecding chief 
priests, whose teachings ate as kind and welcome as the 
hight in a duk night. 

Wo must also keep the Jaws which aie fixed for om 
duty duing ow whole life, 


Tt is obvious from this statement, coming from a souice 
so entirely unquestionable, that foi six centuries and a half 
thoie has existed and flourished im Japan a section of Bud- 
dhists who believe in the doctrine of salvation by faith; who 
consider heayen attamable at the close of this life by meany 
of that faith, who have swept aside many of the most pro- 
minent restiictions of wheat we have all supposed to be the 
ancient Buddhist faith celibacy, penances, fastings, seclu- 
sions, pilgiimages, etc. They have justly been called the, 
Protestants of Japan, bwildmg the temples in gieat 
thoroughfares, and in many othe: ways appealing dircetly 
to the people At the samo time thew puests are highly 
educated, nob by study only, but by travel one of the 
present aichbishops haying himself been to Fiance and 
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othe: Emopean countitos Of thon hopo ot converting 
Lurope I have elsewhere made mention. The followers ot 
Shimian have, 16 18 said by independent wilnossey, wielded 
vast influence in the ichigious deyelopmont of tho peoplo, 
and havo always beon characterised by singlonoss of pu poso 

Of Nichuen, and the sect which he founded, Ma Griflis 
has given a very full and good account, fiom which, as tho 
most convement souree, aud with thaukfil acknowledg 
ments, I will condense the paticulars to bo givon in this 
pamagiaph, Nichnen (“Sun Lotus ’) wes so named by his 
mother, who dreamed that the sun lad ontored her body a 
not unfiequent ocemrence with mothors of gicat Japancso 
men Born m view of mountains wd near the son, in the 
southern province of Awa, ho was a dicamy and motitative 
child Although ealy put under the caro of a holy dozw 
(puest), when grown to manhood ho was dissatisfied with the 
existing sects and doctrines, and resolved to found one of his 
own A profound student of Buddhist literatuo, both m 
Sunskiit and in Chinese, he seb aside the usual prayon, 
“Tail, Amita Buddha ” o. “Savo us, Dtornal Buddha ” 
and taught that the true invocation was, “ Glory to the Salva 
tion bamging Book of the Law,” o1, literally, “ fail, Tine 
Way of Salvation, Blossom of Doctiino;” and this tho Niehnon 
sect employ Ie founded numeious templos, and was busy 
thoughout lus lifé in teaching, proaching, and sproading Ins 
views In consequence of the bitterness with which he 
attacked other socts, he was bashed to Onpo Ito, m Idzu, 
for thiee years, and, being contumactous, was subsequontly 
aiiested a second time, confined m an undorgiound prison, 
and condemned to death, The story of an attempt to behead 
him on the beach nea: Enroshine being fiustiated Ly a beam 
fiom heaven blinging the executiouc: and splintormg Ins 
sword, I shall narrate when I record om yisit to the spot, 
He was afterwards rcleased ma general amnosty, and died 
at Ikégami, near the Kawasaki station, on the short line of 
railway between Yokohama and Tokio, whe1e aio now, von- 
sequently, to be seen goigoous tomples, pagodas, and shiincs, 
and solomn groves and cemeteries. ‘Tho succoss and power 
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of his followers are due to the directness and exclusivencss 
of his teachings They are intolerant even of othe: Buddhist 
sects, protesting that in no case save that of the acceptance 
of ther own tenets can they combine with them, The 
proscription of othe: sects, and the piactice of abuse and 
reviling as a proselytising agency, was new to Japan when 
intioduced by Nichuen, and stitted up persecution against 
him and his sect, which bas neveitheless flourished greatly, 
and “produced a greater number of brilhant intellects, un- 
compiomismg zealots, unquailmg martyis, and iclentless 
peisecutors than any othe: in Japan. . In thei: view, all 
other sects than thens are useless.” According to thei: voca- 
bulary, the adherents of Shingon aie “not patriots”; those 
of Ritsu are “thieves and iaserls”; those of Zen are “furies”; 
whule those of certain otha sects are smo and without doubt 
to go to hell, “Among the Nichnenites axe more piayel- 
books, dzums, and othe: noisy accompaniments of revivals 
than 1m any other sect They excel in tho number of pil- 
giims, and in the use of chaims, spells, and amulets, Their 
puests ue celibutes, aud must ubstam fiom wing, fish, wud 
all flesh They are the Ranters of Buddlusm. To this day 
n revival meeting m one of then temples is a scene that 
beggars descuiption, and may deafen weak cars, What with 
players incessantly repeated, diums beating unceasingly, the 
shouting of devotees, who woik themselves mto a state of 
excitement that often ends in imsganity, and sometimes in 
death, and the frantic exhortation of the priests, the wildest 
excesses that seek the mantle of 1chgion in other lands are 
by them equalled if not excelled. To this sect belonged 
Kato Kiyomasa, the bloody persecutor of the Chiistians im 
the sixteenth contury, the ‘vz ¢er execiandus’ of tho 
Jesuits, but who is now a holy saint ip the calendar of 
canonised Buddlusts.” 

It 1s manifest that we have here, im Shin shu and the 
Nichisen sect, Buddhism presented under a contiast of 
exticmes, and a proof that there are Buddlusts and Buddhists, 
It 1s no doubt the hope of many, and the object of some, that 
Japan may become Chustianised, and it needs no great per 
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spicacity to sce that those two sects presont to us romaikablo 
examples of the class of obstacl2s to be overcome in the pio- 
cess In Shin shu, indeed, we have a religion closcly allied 
to the best types of Chustiamty, not only in its spirit, but 
im the form of 113 Ieading doctiine, Salvation by forth m an 
all powerful and all willing Saviou1 1s common to both theso 
religions, A wise and tempeiate uso of our life and facultios 
on emth is also sanctionod and encouraged by both, what- 
ever there may appea to be to the contrary in the beginnings 
of both religions. A mutual desire to convert and ombiaco 
each other on the same basis of belief also exists, But when 
one remembers that im the ono case the faith of the Chuch 
as contied m Jesus Christ, and in the other cago m Amia 
Buddha, one is ready to ask, What muaclo can bing about 
the desned conjunction and coalition? Tho Nichnons appear 
on the other hand to be animated by sentiments and accus- 
tomed to practices which sping fiom a spit not by any 
means alten to some bodios of Chiistians, and m common 
with them appoa. to esteem a book, or biblo, befoie and 
above everything, finding thoie.n thoir “ Way of Salvation” 
and “Blossom of Doctrme’ But then how difforent tho 
Book in each case | 

Befo1e proceeding further, I must mako 1¢forenco to that 
Goddess 01 God of 2 Thousand ands who is so widely wor- 
shipped thioughoul Japan, and to whom I shall have ocea- 7 
sion hereafte: to make iopented references, This 18 tho’ 
famous Kwannon, who usually 1s ondowed with aims and 
hands to the large number just intimated, giasping in cach 
some symbol of doctrine, 01 some weapon of defence Kwan- 
non has had numeiougs incainations, and many mio tho 
temples of rts worship im tho cities, towns, and villages of 
the land of the shghted sun-goddess. Thuis deity does not 
appear to have been associated athe: with Vodism o1 Bioh- 
manism, or with the begmnings of Buddhism, but was 
largely worshipped in Noithein and Cential India » fow 
centmies after Christ, appeaung either as a man or a woman 
accoiding to tho 1equiiemonts of the caso somotimos with 
thieo faces, the ideas embodied boing those of grows vigtlanee 
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and great helpfulness, especially as 1egaids those who expe- 
uience the dangeis of the dosp Sometimes, m the Indian 
1ecoids, this god was declaed to be a spiritual reflex 01 son 
of Amita Buddha. Shivaism also had its mfluence, says 
Titel, upon the formation of the dogma in question, and 
Avalékitéshvaia (he. Indian name) 1s consequently often 
iepiesented in India, as she 1s m Japan, with thiee eyes, 
with a crown of skulls on hei head, 01 a necklace of skulls, 
01 a 1osaiy made of finger bones. She 1s there viewed as a 
fomale deity, endowed with gieat poweis of magic and sor 
ce1y, and her formula om mane padme hum 1s used by all 
noithein Buddhists for exo:cisms, and 13 insc1ibed on amu 
lets, articles of common use, houses and public places, as a 
chaim against calamities and evil influences of all kinds. A 
Japanese legend relates that dung the civil wars of tho 
middle ages a political refugee, called Moithga, hid himself 
in the temple of the thousand handed Kwannon at Kryomidzu, 
Kioto (to which I shall have occasion again to 1efer in 1ecord 
ing our visit to it), and unploed ths deity with ceaseless 
prayers for a thousand days Lis enemies, howeve1, dis- 
coveied his retieat, and chagged him out to the sea shoie 
for execution But the executioner found all his offorts foiled 
by the god Kwannon, for at every stioke he essayed the 
swoid-blade spht into a thousand pieces without injuring 
Moihsa lis enemy, who had previously slain all otha 
membeis of Morihsa’s clan, received also a warming though 
lus own wife, to whom Kwannon had appeared m en dicam, 
interceding on behalf of Mohsa The latter was the1cfore set 
at hbeity, and, being the acknowledged protégé of Kwannon, 
he 1ose to the highest power in the state. 

In the reign of the emperor Go Uda duiing which the 
invasion of Japan by the Mongol Taitais wag nobly .epelled, 
it was asceiteined that the Buddhist temples in Japan num 
bered 11,037, belonging to the followmg eight sects, viz. . 


1 Tho San ion, founded by the Koean piest Dkuwan, in the 
1eign of the empioss Surko, 

2 Fhe Iloso, o1 Ista, founded by Prince Dosho, m the1agn of 
Kotoku 
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3 ‘Lho Gusha, a bianch of tho Hoso, founcod by tho priests Gomer 
and Mrozen, im the reign of Kuwammu, 
{ The Djoyutsu, founded by unknown pniosts, unde 10 empress 


Stuko 
5 The Ritsu, intioduced by the Chinese puost Kanshtn, undo 


the empiess Kokon. 
6 Tho Kegon, o1 Koushn, mtiod iced by the Chinose purest Dozen, 


in the 1e1gn of Shomu 

7. Tho Tendm, founded by the priest Saicho, wide Kuwammu 

8. The Shingon, by the prrost Kukm (Kobo), undo Sage 
To these may be added. 

9 Tho J oilo, founded by tho puost Gonku, under Takakuia 

10. Tho Zon, by tho prest Gisc, undo. Tsuchi Mikio, 

Later thiee new sects were formed — 

11. Tho Shin, on Ikko, by Ianyon, bette: known as Suman, + 

disciplo of Gonku. 

12 The Ji, by the puest Ippon 

18 Hokke, by Nichnen 

Me. Griffis, writing of tho prosent day, tiuly says that it 
1s ottiomely difficult to get accurate statistics of Buddlusm, 
and givos the table quoted below (abiidgod) in tho foot 
note.* It was compiled for him by a learned puost of the 
Shin donomination, in tho tomplo of Nishi Hongnnpi, in 
Tsukiji, Tokio Besides those given thero aio, ho says, 
twenty one other sects, which act apait fom tho othe, 
and m some cases havo no temples 01 monasteries, 

Such furthor roco.ds of Buddhism, or Buddhists, as aio 
needed for the puposes of this volume will be found 
in either tho histo1ical or tho ‘othe: chapters; but a fow 
woids on tho present stale of matlers must be gryon before 


* Fanuranr List or Bur pinsis In Jan 


Cmiof sects (S iu on Stuy Jotunimbet @ Len us 

I Tendar . . » GIL 

If Shitgon . + 15508 

TIT Zen . + 2107 

IV Jodo 0 809 
V Shin. . . 18,708 

VI. Nichacu . unk own 

VI. . 58b 


Tn the Census of 1875 thetu wor: rctmnad 207 60) Budd st relegieur, of 
whom 148,807 woe males and 58,862 fomalos 
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closing this, Now that the poits of Japan have been opened 
to the importation, duty free, of that curious product of 
western manufacture known as “ civilisation,” the existing 
1eligions of the country are becoming subjected to the 
same sciutmy often sceptical and unfiiendly serutmy 
as westein 1eligions; and this, not by foreigners alone, but 
likewise by Japanese themselves It 1s not for nothing that 
Japan has sent so many of its youths to the contents 
of Ewope and America and to England, and has opened 
schools for foreign education in its gieat cities and towns. 
Already Buddhism 1s being very curiously inquned mio, 
and Buddhist piiests have to confiont plam and sceptical 
speech and questioning within the limits guaided by their 
gum gate keepers, beneath thsi: gilded temple roofs, and in 
the presence of their ancient and astonished gods. I could 
give several instances of this, but one will suffice.* It shall 
be one which will serve to illustrate some of the strange 
theories of Buddhisni, as well as to exhibit the beginnings 
of the spiuit of religious inquiry m Japan. 

A learned Buddlust puest of some note in the Itsu Ko sect, 
named Sata Kaiseki, attended at the temple of Shinkaiji, at 
Shinagawa, in the eastern capital, Tokio, mn August 1878, 
to deliver an address on Tengan, “ Infinite Vision,” or that 
state of perfection to which Buddha attams His discouise 
was interspersed with inter1uptions aud aiguments by 
objectors. No sooner was the subject announced than one 
of tho audience rose and observed that 16 was the custom of 
the priests to relate wonderful events respecting the hfe 
of Buddha and his fiye hundred diserples, and to give 
giaphic descriptions of the Buddhist hell and heaven, 
illustrating these by parables or, when they fail to con 
vince, by metaphysical 1casonimgs which they did not them- 
selves understand. Hoe went on to ask fo. some cloner 


* Labiidgo he account which fol- Japancso government Ho considered 
lows m te textfiomo tianslation by if so mteresting that he 1ead the 
Capt J. M James, of Tokio, an translation at the Asiatic Society of 
Lughsh gentlenan and a Japancee Japan im Maich 1879, 
schola in t 6 c1ployment of the 
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account of hell and heaven, stating his own difficultics in 
beheving in hell buned ten thousand miles in tho bowels 
of the earth, or in a heaven several hundieds of thonsands 
of miles Ingh Ho bluntly added: “ All that the pricsthood 
affiims on the subject 1s 2 meio fabrication, an assertion tho 
truth of which any man can plainly percorve without the md 
of an eyeglass, If you explam the visiblo, which tho oye 
can seo and the understanding giasp, well aud good: but as 
to the invistble, who can beheve*” Tho prrest sngswaied, 
with gié¢at calm appmently, that everything which takes 
place in the wold, fiom the least to the greatest, is com- 
prehended under the operation of the two giont constantly 
operating foices, cause and effect. To understand thosa 
a man must be educated, and tle gieater knowledgo ho 
possesses the moze readily will his doubts be dispelled, and 
everything become clear to lis 1eason, whoreas tho 1cason 
ing faculties of an uneducated wan not having beon do 
veloped, he cannot undeistand arg iments, which scryo only 
to confuse and poiplex him Ile wont on to explain that 
befo1o a person can atiam to Tongan, o1 Infinito Vision, ho 
must first possess tho thico Talents ot Knowledge, viz : 
1, tho faculty of forming connect conclusions fiom things 
presented to our organs of sight; 2, tho faculty of diawng 
inferences fo. instance, of lemmmg that mon must bo near 
you when you hear tho yoiees of men without scong them, 
8, the faculty of compichending the impossible which, 
being tather difficult of explanation, the priost loft undefined 
till a later period of his addiess, “Thorefore,” said he 
_ (one scarcely sees why), “if Infinite Vision oxists, and 
sees freely around and beyond ondless mountains, theroto 
comping our feeble knowledge, which sinks mto com-~ 
parative nothingness beside 14 there can be no doubt ag io . 
the existence Of hell and heaven.” Tlere anotha of tho 
audience asked tho piiest for on mo1e particuin description 
of the species of yision which he te:mod Infinite Vision,* 


* € The faoulty of comprehending — tu fion all beings 1m all the wo] ds. 
In one instantaneons vow o by mm  ~—Ditel’s *Wandbor ¢ of Buddl ism? 
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predicating of it the power of sceing over the above named 
vast distances. The priest iephed that Infimte Vision was 
indeed meonceivable by ordinary human bemgs m ther 
unenlightened state, but that he would ty, by means of 
a series of doctimal proofs, to explain the matte: thoroughly, 
and should thereby probably zonvince them. Ho then defined 
the Fiye Spnitual Attiubutes of Infinite Permeating Powo1, 
which aie, 1, the Infinite Vision; 2, the powe of heamg 
and undeistanding all sounds produced in all universes; 
3, the knowledge of the mnermogt thoughts of all mankind, 
4, tho knowledge of all that has transpired m all j1¢- 
existing ages; 5, the knowledge of all oxisting things, 
meluding the power of Transformation and Tiansmutation. 
The first, he said, was the oder of vision which perceives 
the four extiomes, viz * JZ the order which includes all 
things, even to infimty [of gieatness, I presume], Sheyo, 
the order which subdivides, and distingmshes between, all 
things to infimty ; Sa, the cide: which percerves all things 
which are too minute for the human eye 01 intellect to take 
im, even with the aid of a microscope, and TVen, the order 
of infimte perception, which “perceives things that no 
human eye or intellect could grasp im their present unen 
lightened state, even though they should use a telescope 
a million tames more powerful than any yet invented,” 
Whatever lindiances may piesent themselves to our sight 
or reasomng poweis, none ac present, said the priest, to 
tho Infimte Vision, permeating, a3 14 does, everywhere and 
everything “Thee can, therefore, be no doubt as to the 
oxistenco of hell and heaven.’ Ife1e again ono of the con 
grogation rommded tho priest of lis promise not to relate 
anything miraculous of which he could not bing forwaid 
proof postive, and 1eponch2d him for deviating eongidar- 
ably from this, by telling them incrediblé stories about 
different kinds of eyes, of which he, for one, could make 
nothing So far as he knew there was but one kind of eye, 
yiz, that common to all living beings possessed of ight. Upon 
this the priest nariated the fcllowmg story, as an ilustiation 
of the existence of another and highei fo1m of vision 
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«Tn anciont tamos, 1 China, duaing the icign of the Emprio. Bur, 
there were doubts enteitamed among theo literati of tho day as to the 
existence of a certam plant called Kuwa Kuwan Pu, a herb which was 
smd, on bemg burnt, to possess the vy itue of clernsing, without con 
sume, any clothing material that might bo placed on its fio, hence 
its name, which 1s equivalent to ‘cleansing by fie’ Afto. due de- 
Ubeiatron, 1 was decided that no such plant, o1 substince, could 
possibly evist, as such a thing was without all ieason ail to com- 
memorate this decision, the empero causcd the same to bo msenbed 
on a stone tablet, which was placed outside one of the pnecipal gates 
of tio city, tor the edification of all w‘10 mig’t pass Ly and caic 10 
lend it Some yes subsequently, dumg the icign of the empeio 
Mei, son of the former omperoi, Bun, an embassy bearing presonts 
fiom the kmgdom of Ko azived in tho capital, and presented, among 
othe: things, somo specimens of therentical plant They were Liought 
as a special tauty, only indigonous to the envoys county. Tho 
empoc1o1, on leaunmg, that a plant possessmg such wonderful vatues 
really did oust, felt deeply humiliated at the rgnoiaes displayed by 
Jus late fatho: and hus father’s miustois, and forthwith issued an edict 
fon the stone trblot to be removed and destroyed ” 


This illustiation tho priest considered quite conclusive as 
to the existence mm this would of thmgs which, until demon- 
stated to exist, seom out of all reason of such things 
thaie ae many Ho next endeayonied to explain tho five 
different kinds of vision as descutbed in the Buddlust Sutra, 
viz, Mortal Vision, Infinite Vision, the Vision of the Law, 
Enhghtened Vision of a Bonevolent Oidei, and Divino 
Vision * 

For want of time he expounded tho nainre of Mortal 
Vision only, This is of eight kinds: 1 Vision produced 
by the reflection of boowed hight (as of sun, moon, 
stars, or artificial light); to this human vision belongs 
2, Vision possessmg mnate power, necding no assistance 
from such bo1owed lights: the vision of the eat, dog, iat, 
cow, and horse are of this udu 3, Vision obtained solely 
thiough the action of the light of tho sun, such as that of 
pigeons, sparrows, and other birds, which can seo only by dey 
“Cases have been known,” said the priest, “of human hoings 


* Nabu gan Ten qan Hofu qan We gan and Bulsu ge , colectivoly calle 1 
Mn Rizo Zhayu 
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marked by the like characteristic.” 4 Vision which dreads 
o2 shuus the overpowering inys of the sun, such as that of 
owls, bats, ete. §. Vision such as is possessed by the eagle 
and other birds of prey: “the eagle, if soarmg up aloft, can 
distinctly see the hunter as he sets lus bat, thinking to 
entiap lum, even though the hunter be ten miles distant.” 
6 Sleepless vision, which 18 possessed by tho fish tribes: 
“ the eye of the fish never closes, no does it 1equire rest” * 
7 Vision of the order wluch dogs and monkeys possess, 
having the powe1 of seeing fairies, hobgobling, and elves in 
thein tiue fo1m, so that 1ts possessor cannot in any way 
be bewitched, or led astray by such supernatural beings: 
“ TIuman beings do not possess this faculty of supernatural 
vision, and consequently aie often bewitched, beguiled, and 
led astiay by foxes and iacoon-faced dogs, who tempormuly 
put on the form of some object which entrances the senses 
of the individual, and causes him or her to do whatever 
best pleases the heguiler.’ 8, Periodically changing vision, 
such as that of the cat, wluch changes at noon and at mid 

mght “TI have now fully explained to you,” continued the 
puest, “the eight different orders of sight variously pos 

sessed by human beings and by the animal tribes generally, 
each o1dei differing consideiably fiom the otheis It, there 

fore, should neithe: astonish nor perplex you if I tell you 
of the existence of Infinite Vision.” (The word “ therefore ” 
appeals to possess some 1emarkable property in Japan, if 
we may judge by the use which Satai Kaiseki makes of 16 

a ploperty quite unknown to Whately and Mill) 

Another perplexed and 1athe: weak-kneed mterrogator 
(speaking figuratively) now rose in the audience, and said 
that he could “almost belisve” that other orders of vision 
than man’s do exist, still, he should lke to heai the order 
of Infinite Vision accounted for. There-must, he thought, 
‘be some limit, probably not oxcecding twenty miles; and 


* To picst oxplamed that when — of that wl ich was snpprsed never to 
padlocks flist came mto use in ai res6 o1 sleep but to be ever on the 
cunt tires tho shapo idopted wis — alert 
tlatot the fishs eye omblemitical 
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therefore he doubted the Infinite Vision which, the priest 
said, could see all thmgs plainly at a distance of a million 
of miles. Tho way priest was nob suprised that this 
should be doubted at first, as theie seems no evident 1cason 
why Infinite Vision should exist; bul when we refloct more 
deeply, the 1eason appeared. He would show that Buddha 
alone attained such vision, and pioye 16 by comparisons 
diawn fiom creatures known to possess a cermun uferior 
oider of it. One of the congiegation asking what creatures 
these were, the priest explained that the fox, racoon faced 
dog, ouang outang, and ter gu (2 Japanese hobgoblin of 
human shape with a long nose) were endowed with an 
inferio, grade of the Infimte Vision, and “ then sight con- 
sequently extends for hundieds and thousands of miles in 
all duections.’ In proof of this he related a story of a fox, 
who bewitched 2 man of Tsugaiu, and showod to him places 
and peisons over five hundred miles distant, If then lis 
audience allowed that the fox possessed such yisual powers, 
surely they could no longer doubt that Buddha possessed 
Infinite Vision, and that of tho purost order | 

Another staggercr on the path of faith hove interposed, 
admitting that the fox and racoon-faced dog could seo fo 
hundieds and even thousands of miles, but Buddha boing a 
mere man, like omselves, althoug1 an Indian pimee, why 
should he—he wanted to know possess Infinito Vision and 
wo not? Wherenpon the pricst, doubiless undeistandmg 
his man and his audience gencially potty acenately, broko 
out into a rhapsody on the marvels of photography and 
electiic telegraphy, for the prediction of which a hundied 
years ago a man’s life would have been forfeited But now, 
being enlightened, we know that these vonders do oxist, and, 
once understanding thom, oven # child seca no gievt mystory 
in them. “Tt is the same with Infinite Vision ’—and if the 
good piiost had been candid cnough, ho might, with equal 
conclusiveness, haye snid that “it is the samo” with any- 
thing else, whethe: a sublime trith o1 a piece of arrant 
nonsense, for electricily and photogiaphy do not necessarily 
Ulustiate the existenco of “infinite vision” any moro than 

Vou. 1, H 
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they illustrate the existence of anything else which priests or 
others choose to contend for. “Tf,” continued the priest, “ we 
admit that the fox and raccon faced dog possess some degree 
of Infimte Vision, as men we supeior to them in intellect 
and reasoning powers 16 follows as a natural consequence 
that every human being must possess the seed of Infinite 
Vision ” 

He went on to explain that there are fom different 
oiders of this faculty, namely two of a cultivated, and 
two of instinctive, orda. The latte: 1s that belonging 
to the animals before named the forme: belongs to man, 
its two branches hemg Magic and Tranquil Abstinction. 
The Magic power, and the 91 of obtaming 1t, has gradually 
been lost, Ifo. 2 human bemg to attain it, he should 
cleanse Ins heart from all worldly Insts and desires, and live 
an aacetic life in some remote mountain distmct, where, 
yemoyed fiom all human society, existing for a lengthened 
time on the simplest diet, and bieathing the pwe mountain 
air, “his whole matezial and spimtual bemg is finally puni- 
fied, and so changed from that of oidmary human beings 
that he is enabled to fly through the air at will, and to 
accomplish and perceive thmgs which are beyond the ken 
of ordinary mortals” To become proficient in the second 
pait, Tianquil Abstraction, unceasing effort is 1equired on 
the part of the devotee to oveicome the six piineipal sins— 
avarice, anger, ignorance, suspicion, pride, and lust, Among 
the branches ot disciplinary paths leadmg to it 1s “fixed 
manifestation,” which includes five different methods by 
which the light of reason is made manifest and fixed m the 
heait The first of these, which may be taken as an illus- 
tiation of them, is counting the number of breath mspna 
tions, “in which the believe: concentiates his mind on lis 
ispnations of bieath, tc the annmimletion of all other 
thoughts, while 1eclining on the couch of Tranquil Abstiac- 
tion.’ There aie other methods or paths, the last of which 
is called Reciprocal Splendour, the nature of which, however, 
this curiously learned priest did not, to my judgment, make 
clear. 
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A memboy of tho congiegation again spoko, saying, “T 
understond, then, that Infinite Vision is only fo be at 
tained through the light of the mamfestation of Wranqulheed 
splendour?” and the priest explamed that the paths which 
the novice must tread with unsweiving devotion, in hus 
puisuit of Infinite Vision, “giow gindually brighter by tho 
uays of manifested splendour falling, with evo-incrcasing 
power, on the mwaid spark of 2eason the further he pioceads, 
until it culmmated in Tianqul Abstraction m its most 
perfect form as a hght of the pmest and most overwhelming 
bulhancy, the hght, namely, of Infinite Vision.” Finally, 
the preacher explained that the Instinctive Infinite Vision 
of animals can only see for a thousand miles, whereas tho 
Cultivated Infimte Vision of man can, according to the 
development of its seed, see fo. ten thousand, a hundiod 
thousand, 01 a million of miles or even “a portion of para 
dise may be visible, o1 the San-Zen-Gae (tec thousand 
worlds 01 spheres), or the Jeu Paw Kor (all suirounding 
worlds)” “Tiuly great,” sad he, “aro tho differences of 
endowment”; and that observation assmedly no ono who 
peruses all this will for a moment question, 

I can only say, m conclusion, that, whether my roadas 
possess any form of Infimto Vision or not, I sincoroly hopo 
then cultivated finite vision will enable thom to discover 
what the good piiest really meant by his wonde:lul theories 
I make bold to say for myself that I nm too far 1omoved 
fiom the ape and fiom the fox and from the racoon~faced 
dog to be able to make anything out of them, But while the 
priest's theories remam what they are, I hope he will neyor 
mest with any more formidable intorogatois than tho ho- 
quenters of the Shinkay: temple IIe would searcoly bo lot 
off so easily by Darwin, Iuxloy, Tyndall, o1 Ierbot 
Spencer q 
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CHAPTER Y. 
THD DESCENT Of THE CROWN. 


The dynasty of Japan the oldest im the world—Commencement of the 
Instone period ‘the fist empoo, Jmmu The Japanese yen 1 
Compaison of Chr stian and Jipinese chionology An mtenegnum 
Descent of the crown by nor ination—'l he successo: of Jimmu Tenno 
—A dozen successive empoois The quast empress Jingu Kozo— 
Ha myas on of Korea—Qjm, the god of wa Generous contention 
of two biotheis—Romantic suicide of one, and access on of the other 
to tho thione Ninto.n, the self-denying empero.—H s successors 
Assassmation of Anko Tenno Another generous contention of hrotheis 
—Lhe cunseque it reze icy of thew sistex—Descent of the crown by 
election of tho nobles—Thc systen of concubinage —‘lhe use of 
Budd ism ts influence wpcn the occupancy of the thon ‘The fi st 
cmpress ascends the thione Piince Shotoku ‘Taishi TI s suecesso.— 
Another empiess, who abdicates, and after ten yenis 1esumes the 
ciown A pot frustrated, and an empe or slain ‘Lhe tones of Naa 
-—A Twice emptess again Attemptof a favomite puest to change th 
dynasty—The god consu ted and the prest exiled Assumption of 
the governing powa by the Tujiwaia regents Dethionement of an 
empeiot by a tegent- Another attempt to subveit the dynasty The 
“ yevolt of Shohei and Tenker ’—] he “ new em e101 Ott ei revolts 
Numerous abdieations of the U one Lroublous t'mes The power of 
the Taa fimuly Boy empe ors ~'I'1e oveithhow of the ‘Tana Fou 
contempoauy es-cmpeos Disputed sucecssions Alternate succes- 
sions The house of Hojo—An emperor eviled by a subject Wais 
and tioubles ‘The fall of the Tojo ‘Lhe 1ise of the Ashikaga 
Shogers Taka Uji ‘The cynasty div'ded Noithon and southern 
enpeois ‘Ise alteinate succession resto ed—he power of the Ashi 
kagis Purthe disputes On lov y st ocess 02 stace the fifteouth centmy 
—Otha empresses The pres-ntenpaor | he futme succession 


Waon the Chinese dynasty of So succeeded at the end of 
the tenth century, afte: many years of wars and tioubles, 


to the oxtanct dynasty of ‘Lo, the new empeior gave audience 
to the Japanese priest Chénen, and, we ae told, was struck 
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with admiration on leninming thet Japan had been governed 
by the same dynasty from time immemorial. Aftor the 
lapse of another ume hundied yeais the same mpeual 
family still aeigns in Japan, and 1t was a descendant of its 
ancient emperors who gave me the honour of audienco during 
ow recent visit to his countuy “The dynasty of the mpoual 
“zulers of Japan 1s the oldest in the world No othe family 
line extends so far back into the remoto ages as the nameloss 
family of mkados Disclaiming to have a family name, 
clauming descent, not fiom mortals, but from the heavenly 
gods, the imperial house of the kingdom of tho Rismg Sun 
occupies a throne which no plebeian has ever attempted to 
usurp” (Guiffis). There have noverthelsss boen, as we shall 
see, many vicissitudes in the descent of tho crown, not o few 
of them of a characte: scaicely less 1omantic than if tho 
thione had been a prize for which noblos had competed, 
politicians had schomed, and wantiois had waged battle. 

The lustories of Japan, prepared under tho sanction of tho 
present Japanese government, dato th> commencement of 
the historic period from the first yon. of the roign of tho 
fist emperor, dimmu-Lenno,* who 1s smd to have ruled 
for seventy-six yenis, viz. from 660 lo 585 no. Some 
persons consider that this reign, and a fow icigns that 
succeeded 16, probably or possibly belong to tho logondmy 
period, becauge whilo, on the one hand, theo Emperor Jimmu 
1g desciibed ag the founder of tho presont empne, and tho 
ancesto1 of the piesoné emperor, on the othe, he is do- 
semibed as the fomth son of Ukaya fuliaezu no-mikoto, 
who was fifth in direct descent fiom ithe beautiful sun- 
goddess, Tensho Dayin But as no such thing as wiiting 
existed nm Japan im those days, i for many centuies aftor- 
wards, 1b would noi, be suprising if a 1¢al monarch should 
have a mythical orig assigned to lim, and as I havo 
quito lately heard the guns firmg at Nagasaki an imperial 


* The word Jonno, sigufymg shall only repeat at after the na 10, 
“Heaven King 0  Heavei Sm,’ however, whon I find at co yomer t, 
is usual y affixed to the uamcs of the agit often will oe 
omperols, oven in jets and tables I 
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salute nm honow of his coronation, and haye seen the fings 
waving over the capital, city, Tokio, m honow of his birth 
day, the Lmperot Jum is quite historical enough fo. my 
present purpose. The commencement of lus reign shall fix 
for us, as 16 does for others, the Japanese year 1, which 
was 660 yeas prio: to our yea: 1, so that any date of 
the Chistian ea can be converted into one of the 
Japanese era by the addition of 660 years, and vice versi. 
Some of the emperors will be found to have lived very long 
lives, no doubt, but as I have said elsewhere, none of them 
lived nearly so long as owt Adam, Methuselah, and others, 
in whose longevity so many of us piofess to beheve; and 
besides, 16 18 mmpossible fol me to attempt to correct a 
chronology which Japanese scholars, and Enghshmen versed 
in the Japanese language, have thus far left without spearfic 
correction. Defeiring for aftcr consideration the meients 
of the successive imperial reigns, except in so far as they 
bem dnectly upon the descent of the ciown, let us, then, 
fust glance at the succession of empeiors and empresses 
who have ruled the Morning Lind * 

After the death of the Emperor Jimmu there appears to 
have been an mteriegnum for thee yens although it 18 
seldom taken account of the second emperor, Smsei, who 
was the fifth gon of the first emperor, haying ascended the 
thone 581 Bo, and reigned fill 549. The cause of the 
interegnum appeais to have been the extieme guief which 
Smiser felt at the death of hs father, in consequence of 
which he committed the aduunistiation of tho empne, for 
a time, to one of his relatives an unworthy fellow, as 
he proved, named Tagishi Mimi-no-mikoto, who tried to 
assassinate his maste1 and seize the throne for himself, and 
who was put to death by Swsei fcr ng pains My readezs will 
obseiye that the fifth son of the emperor Jimmu was nomin 
ated by hum ag lus successor, and 14 1s probable that older 





* Japan is still] terally the Moin: and Yokohama, and vice rerad, at tho 
ing Laid to tiyollas ncioss tlo meridan of 180° Lo W as you 
Paeifie, the day being changed on _ pleaso 
the yoyage between San Tiancisco 
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sons were living and passed over, and that tho throno was 
mhezited in part by nommation oven in this its first lansfor 
A dozen emperors followed Suisci, apparently in adely 
succession, as I have not observed any mlimation to tho con- 
trary in histories m which depmtu.os from dicot stceossion. 
ave 1ecoided, and although I have given clsewho1o a com- 
plete hst of the empe.ors, it will bo woll to 10cord hero 
the names of these twelve, so as to show at a glanco what 
amount of historic ground we are covering. ‘They woro— 


ve oI Uh 
Date how ae em Date ie Age at duth 
Annei 112 bo 548 . OT 
ltoku . . 150 » 510 7 
Koslno 5. » 475 : 1M. 
Koan . 268 yy 892 187 
Koue1 370 » 290 128 
Kogen 446 » ald 116 
Kai cua 608 . , 157 115 
Sym . 5t3 » «OF 110 
Sumin 629 7 » 2 Liat 
Kenko . 731 Ap 71 13 
Semu 791 » ASL 108 
Chita 852 : » 192 62 


Thee will be a few words to say 1cspecting some of those 
emperors in othe: chapters, but the good old age to which 
most of them appear to have contirved to livo is tho only 
circumstance calling for remark at present. 

But now, at the death of Chuai, a .ommkable susponsion 
of the divect imperial rule took place, owmg to the fact of 
that emperor having had a 1emakeable woman for lis wifo 
This was no other than she who 1s famous beyond all women 
m Japanese history as the empress, or quasi-ompross, Jingu- 
Kogo Her husband, the empero Chui, dying suddenly 
at a ciitical time foi the empne when rcbels were im mms 
af Kumaso (Kiushiu), and Koren requiod, in her opimon, 
punishment*—she concealed his donth, despatched a gonoiel 
with the necessamy fo1co for aushing the icbollion, and, 


* Tle people of Kora wore Lolioyed by her to Lave tastagelod tiv icy Ib 
at Kumiso 
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although heiself in what has always been deemed an in 
teresting condilion, assumed tho dregs and arma of a warrior, 
and embarked with het troops for the shores of Koes, 
One after the other the kings of Shnaki, Koma, and Kudara 
(all parts of Korea), in consternation, laid down their arms, 
surendered hostages, pad tribute, and promised good 
behaviour for the future, which for » long time afterwards 
thay loyally observed On her ietuin to Japan, this for- 
midable lady gave birth to her baby, subdued some other 
revolted princes, proclauned heiself regent, and governed 
the country till her husband had been dead seventy years, 
dying at the age of 100 years I may have more to aay 
about this renowned woman herenfter, for wonderful exploits 
of hers me recounted, and among the most wonderful, 
perhaps, 1s that of postponing for many months the biith of 
he. boy. Moreover, she is worshipped in many a temple 
of Japan down to the present day, although not in so 
many as the babe referred to, for he grew to become the 
great empero Ojin, known and woushipped everywhere 
as the Spirt and God of Wai My present purpose is, 
howeve1, only with the suspension of the impoiial rulo 
which ended with hei death. 

This son Ojin immediately succeeded hei, and reigned 
forty yeas Before his death he designated as lis successor 
his favourite son, Paince Wak: Tako (or Uj: Wakairatsuko), 
But this prince was 2 modest and generous gentleman, and 
considered that tho country would be better goveined by 
his elde: brother, Nintoku, who had been passed over, but 
who was known for his intelligence and e:udition. He 
accoidingly besought Nintoku to accept the throne, which 
he desied to abdicate m his fevom Nimtoku, however, 
stoutly 1efused this saciifice While the biotheis weie 
engaged in this fiendly stiife, anothe: prince of the 
impeual family, Oyama Mou, attempted to usurp the 
throne, but Iam happy to say the biothers discovercd Ing 
plot, and promptly put lim for ever beyond the sphe.e of 
plotting For thee yeais Prince Waki Thako did not cease 
to piay lus biothe to accopt the aown, but Nintoku would 
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not at all consent. In despair, the younger otha at 
length put himself to death, and m thig :omantic manne, 
after an interregnum of thee years, sonstiained lus brother 
to mount the thione, with what feclings let noble mmds 
alone attempt to conceive. This was how the ciown of 
Japan came to adoin the head of thal ompeor, Nintoku, 
who, before all otheis, is remembered for lus self-denying 
love of the people, It 1s he of whom 1t is 1ecorded that 
when residing at Naniwa, the modern Osaka, he ascended 
a hill (ov the ter:ace of his palace, as some accounts say), 
and, obseiving the sadness and want of prosperity which 
the appearance of the city indicated, at once decieed 
the abolition of taxes for thiee years, and so 1educed 
his household expenses that the imperial palace fell out 
of repair, letting the 1am through the roof, and becoming 
scarcely habitable. Some years Inter, on again looking over 
the city m company with lis empress, he was ngieoably 
surpused to seo it presenting 9 flourishing and joyous 
aspect Now,” said he io tho empiess, “I have becomo 
rich.” “Rich?” said she. “ How can you speak of richos 
with a palace hke yous, which lets the 1am though the 
1oof, has its fences fallon down, and seniecly affords us 
shelter!” “Tho peoplo,” rephed tho empero, “aro tho 
true substance of an empire; when tho people become uch, 
the sovereign may consider bumsolf 220h.” The people 
hearmg of this wished to hayo the {ax 1¢eimposed, and to 
be allowed to isbuild the palace; but the omporor refused, 
and some yous elapsed befors he yielded to their wishes, 
Nintoku reigned for eighty six years, dying (notwithstanding 
the damps and diaughts of his tumblo-down old palace) at tho 
ripe age of one hundred and ten, in the year 399 av, 

Afcer Nintoku came four emperois, respecting whoxo 
aceession no megulauity appems to have occued They 
wee 


Date fiom Jimma Christ an Lia, Age. 
Richiu . . 1060 400 U7 
Ifansho , + 1065 405 60 
Inkyo c « 1071 411 80 


Anko 1113 468 56 
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The last named emperor, Anko, was assassinated. He was 
sueceeded by his younger brother, Yunaku (in 457), who 
was the fifth son of the previous emperoi, Inkyo. Before 
ascending the thione, Yuiaku put to death the essassins of 
hus brothe: and then accomplices, He was himself succeeded 
by the emperor Semei (in 480), who, having no children of 
his own, seaiched out the two sons of Prince Ichinobe-no- 
Oshiwa This prince, haying been executed by order of the 
emperor Yuniaku, his two sons Prince Okeno o and Prince 
Konso had taken flight, and lived in concealment among 
the people. The emperor Semet, on tiacing them out, 
named the elder, Pimmce Okeno-n, as lis successor. On the 
death of Semet, however, this piince desued to decline the 
crown m fayom of lis younger biothe:, Kenso, whom he 
believed to be moie enlightened than himself, But Kenso 
yefused, and the consequence was that thew eldest sister, 
Princess Ihtoyo no Awo, was appomted regent, At tho 
death of this princess, Prince Okeno-o 1enewed his solicita 
tions to his brother, and, these being supported by those of 
his courtiers, Puince Kenso at last yielded. Prince Okeno-o 
has subsequently been dropped altogethe: out of lis place 
among the emperors, but after tle above explanations ho 
will doubtless take a deservedly high position in the 
estumation and regaid of my 1eaders, The whole period 
covered by the reigns of these two brothe1s was, however, 
only a couple of yen2s, after which Kenso was succeeded by 
another, and older, bivthe: of lis, named Ninken, who 
reigned ten years. Ie was succeeded by Buretsu-Tenno, in 
499 s.v, who was himself succeeded by Keiai T'enno (507), 
one of the descendants, m the fifth generation, of the Great 
Empero: Ojin, to whom, in the absence of issue of Buretsu, 
the ciown was offered by the dignttaites of the comt, In 
this case, therefore, as frequently afterwards, there was 
something very like an election to the crown, but the 
choice then, as always, was made of » member of the 
imperial family. 

The supply of mpezal pimces was in all probability 
kept up suffiaontly by the system of concubinage which 
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has always existed in Japan, but not, so far as I havo 
been able to trace the facts, by the system of adoption 
which in other cases has so greatly facilitated fomly 
succession, and which is vo1y prova ent even to day. 

Ketai Tenno was followed on the thiono by threo of Ins 
gons successively, viz, first, the emperor Anken (582); 
next the emperor Senkuwa (586); and lastly, the ompoior 
Kimmer (540). This last named emperoi, it 1s to be noted, 
was succeaded by Bitatsu Tenno, the husband of Kimmor's 
daughter,* although he had sons, two of whom, Yomei and 
Sushun, subsequently 2cigned Bitatsurcigned sixteen yeas, 
Yomei two, and Sushun five, bringing us down to the year 
592 a.v. 

We have here aniived at a period m the lustory of Japan 
when an alien 1eligion, that of Buddhism, had taken 1oob in 
the country, and begun to influence the occupancy of the 
throne, In the reign of Keta: Tenno the Koreaus began to 
send mages of Buddha into Japan, and from time to time 
subsequently the Korean kings availed themselves of oppor- 
tunities fo. sceking to spicad the now faith im tho land of 
the god Mikados and of then ancestiess the sun goddess, 
In the reign of Bitatsu two statues of Buddha wero brought 
fiom Kudara (in Kovea), and were given to one Sogano 
Umako, who founded a temple fo1 their recoption. The 
next emperor, Yomei, falling suddonly ill, wished to becomo 
a Buddhist, and this Umako seaetly introduced Bnddlust 
puests into the palace, and vowed 2toinal hatied against 
two ligh comt dignitaites, Moun and Katsumi, who had 
done their utmost to oppose the empo1o1’s conversion, and 
to keep tho idols out of the palaco The empeio: Yomer 
bemg dead, Moria wished tho crown Lo pass to Princo Anahoho 
Umako, on the contialy, wished 16 to pass to Sushun, tho 
brothe: of Yomel. Ie theefore caused Prineo Anahoho to 
be assassinated, and, m concert with lis pretender, atiacked 


* Jt should bo borne in mind m tho caso with olaldzen of differont 
connection with this incident, that mothers by the same fithu a com. 
although childion of thesame mofha amon slile of things in counloy 
wele forbidden to ma y this was not where polyguny i practasoud 
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Moria in Ins house and Inlled him. Sushun then ascended 
the throne, and stiongly suppoited Buddhism, He reigned 
but five yeais, as we have seen. After his death, an empiess 
fon the first time formally ascended the thione of Japan. 
This was Suiko Tenno, daughter of the empero. Kimmel, 
oldest sister of the emperor Sashun, and widow of the 
empetor Bitatsu. Sushun having died without issue, the 
dignitaries of the court offered her the crown, and sho 
necopted it, and 1eigned by vutue of these acts. Here, 
therefore, 1s another example of the ciown of Japan being 
disposed of by something very like election, the 1ecrprent 
again, however, beg a member of the imperial family, but 
this time a woman We shall presently see that the throne 
was on seyoral subsequent occasions occupied by women. 
The heu presumptive of the empress Smko was one of the 
most notable chaacters m the listoy of his country, as wo 
have ahondy secon, viz. the prince Shotoku-Taishi. Ag the 
empiocss suryiyod lim, he never succeeded to tho throne. 
The part taken by him in connection with the introduction 
of Buddlism has been previously sketched. At his death 
the empress selected for he1 successor the grandson of 
Bitatsu Tenno, who reigned for thirteen yeais as the emperor 
Yome. Dying without issue, he was succeeded by his widow, 
who was also a descendant of Bitatsu Tenno, and who reigned 
fo1 thico yeas as tho empress Kokioku During he reign 
an attempt was made to assassinate an imperial prince, to 
dcthione the empress, and to alter the succession, but the 
plot was discovered, and Piince Naka-no oe, het son, took 
an active part in putting tho conspuatois to death The 
ompress, therefore, offered to abdicate m his favour ; and ho, 
refusing the erpwn for himself, offered 1t to the younger 
biothor of the empress, who accepted it, and 1e1gned tor ten 
years ag the emperor Kotoku. At his death, the ex-empzoss 
took back the crown for herself, zeascended the throne, and 
reigned for seven yents, becoming Imown to posterity as the 
empiess Saime: (655 661 4.p.) The reader will, therefore, 
please 16 1emomber that the empiesses Kolioku and Srimei 
woud leally one and the same lady That she wag a stiong 
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willed and enterprising peison there could be but httle doubt, 
even if we knew no mote of her, but, in pomt of fact, she 
was pieparing to “ personally conduei ” 2 military enterpriso 
to Kudaia (in Korea) at the time of he1 death. e1 son, 
Prince Naka no oo, then took the throne, and reigned for 
nine years as the emperor Tenji. 

The crown next went m due course to the eldest son of 
Tenyr, whose reign vias, however, short and sad, especially 
in its teruimation The cause can be easily cxplamed. 
Fhs father had designated as his successo, not his son, but 
his own brother, Prince Oshi-Ama; but at the empeton’s 
death, this brother declined the crown, 1¢tized to Yoshino, 
and there became a bozw, or “shaven crown” The son, 
Piince Otomo, thereupon mounted the throne, but, having 
some fea of his uncle, most improperly resolved to get him 
assassinated The uncle, boing advised of this, and very 
naturally disapproving of 1, placed himself at the head of a 
body of troops, and went and attacked and killed lus nephew ; 
and that 1s how he came to 1e1gn fo1 so shout a ime (viz 
G71 72 only). IIe 1s known as the emporo: Kobun, A 
modein Japanese historian, who tells tlis story, ewiously 
addg “ Kobun-~Tenno was a highly mstiucted and very good 
man. He was tho author of sevoral pieces of voige in the 
Chinese language which ae Iughly esteemed.” It 1s a ply 
that this good man and famous post taiod to muider his uncle. 

Three additional monarchs bing us down to tho thionos 
of Naa, The first and last of the thice wero the empoiors 
Temmu and Mommu; tho second was tho empress Jilo. 
Naa was made the capital aty by the next empress, 
Gemmei (a daughter of Teny: Tenno and mother of the 
emperor Mommun), 1m tho year 708. The empress Gemme1 
wan suceaaded hy her danghio, the empress Gensho, and 
next to her came’ the empe1or Shoma, who was followed by 
Ins daughter the ompiess Koken And he1e we come to 
another “fault” (to speak geologically) im the succession, 
The son of the empress Koken would under o1dimary cii- 
cumstances have sueceeded her; bub as this young prince 
“thought only of his pleasmes,” she disimhented him, and 
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named in his place the emperor Ji nym, in whose favour she 
abdicated: but only for a time, for this empress, like Saimei- 
Tenno, took to the throne again when 1t once more became 
vacant Noi, in this case, did she wait fo. it tq become 
vacant m the ordmary course of events, The fact 1s, she 
had been peisuaded to abdicate by one of her Ingh officers, 
who was 9 soit of minister at war; and when afte: a while 
this gentleman revolted, and was put to doath, she dethroned 
the emperor Junjin, and took back the reins of government 
as the empress Shotoku. A somewhat impudent attempt to 
deprive her prematurely of he: throne a second tame was 
made, <A favourite priest of hors named Dokio, who had 
gient mfluence over hei, conceived the idea of usurping the 
thione and changmg the dynasty divinely appointed as it 
was; and with this object he sproad the 1umow that the 
god Hachiman of Usa had said that the thione af Japan 
should be given to Is favownte se1vant Dokio, The 
empress, doubtless taking bette: cae of her mghts 
than Dokio anticipated, despatched a civil functionary to 
interrogate the god at Usa, and he wisely and pioperly 
brought back the message that the imperial throne ought to 
remam in the same dynasty for ever, and that no one olse 
ought to aspire to it. This gentleman's name not inappro 

pniatoly began with the word “Wace” (Wake no Kyo-Maro 
was lus full designation), Iam gory to say Dokio behaved 
as badly to lim as if he had nought to the empress a 
message of Ins own mstead of a message of the god, for he 
deprived him of everything, and exiled him to Kiushiu. The 
empiess wes so far in the hands of Dokto as to allow this ; 
but after he: death the tables wete tuned upon him, he 
being exiled, and Wake, 0. Kyo Maro, was 1ecalled 


+ “O what a tangled web wo weayo” 


when we preteid to take messages fiom the gods to one 
another | 

The empiess Koken Shotoku dymg without issue, the 
court dignitaties (of whom the Fujiwaia were the chief) chose 
as soveleign the giandson of the empeio: Tenji, and son of 
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Prince Shiki, who reigned for twely> yoa1s as tho emperor 
Konin, He was succeeded by his eldest son, tho empoxor 
Kuwammu, who reigned fourteen years. This prince but 
nanowly escaped the loss of the throne. As the heii-pie 
sumptive, he had been deprived in the previous reign of lus 
rights, and when a successo) had to be found the choice lay 
between the prmcess Sakabito and Pince Hieda = Fuywara- 
no Momokawa, howevet, Jmowing that the crown prince was 
an enlightened man, mterposed, und persuaded the emperm 
to restore the succession to him. He, again, was succeeded 
by lus firat, second, and thisd sons, as follows: 


Dito fiom Jmmu Chi stian Lia Age 
»eizer « 1406. 80b 51 
Sage 7 1470 . 810 . 7 
Juma 484. 824. 55 

Followed by 

Nimmio . 14. 834 . 41 
Montoku ill. . 85L . . 82 
Seiwa . 119. 859 Sas, 8b 
Yozei . 1587 877 . 82 


Here Lam obliged to pause to stato that the last named 
sovereign was dethioned by his regent, Fupware Moto Tsune, 
the reason assigned being that Yczoi was not a just ruler. 
It was during the previous 1cign, when Sciwa was undo 
age, that the chief of tho honse of Fujiwara assumed tho 
governing powels 11 the shapo of a regency, and thoy wore 
totained almost hereditauly in thet family for long aftor- 
wards, This dethionement of tho emperor Yoza “ because 
he was not just,” was o pretty strong oxc1cise of thom, Tho 
emperor Koko, who was set up in place of Yozei, roiguod 
leas than thiee years, and was succeeded by the empero. 
Uda, who ufte: reigning ten years rosigned in favour of his 
gon the emperor Daigo. his emperor reigned thir ty-thioo 
yeas Then followed these: 


Date fiom Jimnu = Chust an Tia Age 
Shujaku . . . 1601. . Ol. . 80 
Mmakem « 1607 27 2. 48 


Reizei . . 1628 : 908. 62 
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Date fiom immu. Chustian Lia. Ago, 
Enyn 1080. . 970 . BB 
Kawazan . . 1645 985... Al 
Tehijo . 1647 987. . . 82 
Sanjo . 1672... 1012. 43 
Golchyo* . . 1677 . . 1017 29 
GoShuyakn . . 1697 . . . 1088. . . 87 
Go Razer . . 1706 , 1046 44 
Go Sanjo . 1729 . 1069. . , 40 
Shnakawa =. 1733 . 1078 77 
Houkawa 1747 lb7. . «2 
Toba . 1768 hos. . 55 
Shutokun . 1784 1124 46 
Konoye . « 1802 . 142 7 


Té 1s necessary to say but very little about the descent of 
the crown through the two centwies covered by the reigns 
of these sixteen monarchs, becanse it mvaiiably went to a 
memboi of the imperial family cithe: by direct descent or 
by nommmation of the reigning sovereign. 

In the ieign of Shujaku, the first of the sixteen, a for- 
midable attempt was made to intsiupt the imperial dynasty, 
known ag the 1eyolt of Shohei and Tenke: + ‘Taira Mase 
kado 1ebelled in Shimoga, chose barushima as his capital, 
and set himself wp as Shin-We, or “new emperor” He 
received the support of Fujrwaia Sumitomo, who raised an 
mmy in tho province of Io to md the iebel cause. The 
goveinment, however, successfully attacked the leadas, and 
in the end the heads of the two chicfs, Masakado and 
Sumitomo, were sent to Kioto unde: the disadvantage of 
beg severed fiom then bodies 

There wore other 1evolts, and also numerous abdications, 
duing the period, the empeiois Enyu, Kuwazan, Ichiyo, 
Sanjo, Go-Ichijo, Go Shnjakn, Go Sanjo, and Konoye 01 
one half the numbei of these empetors—having each 1¢ 
eeiyed the ciown on the abdicaticn of hig predecessoi, Tho 
last empero: on the hst, Konoye, was but a young child when 


* Tho prefix ‘Go 18 cqnsalcnt — thogo that follow. 
to’ ‘tho second,’ this empoio s + The names of the yents in which 
name thecfoe, hemg equisalent to t catsted 
Jehijo the Second, and so on with 
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ho succeeded Shutoku, and although he reigned fourteen 
years, was conside:ably under age when he died, The last 
of the above group of abdicating emperois, Shutoku Tenno, 
appears to have been dissatisfied with tho results of his self- 
demalggfo. m the ueign of Go Shnakawa Tenno, the elder 
jnother and suecesso: of the empcior Konoye, he desired to 
1ecove: the crown, and commenced fn series of tionbles 
which have scarcely yet ceased to operate, and in following 
which my 1eaders und mysvlf must patiently take om 
humble part in late: chapters. 

The attack of ex-emperor Shutoku upon the thione of 
Go Shirakawa was unsuccessful, lis army was dofeatedand 
he wag exiled, as we shall see in more detail hereafter, But 
after a reign of only thiee yeas, Go Shuakawa voluntarily 
abdicated the thione Hoe was succeeded by Nijo, a youth 
of sixteen, who reigned seven years, and who was lumself 
succeeded by n much youngei monarch ; for this little fellow, 
the empeio: Rokuyio, was but two years old when he was 
hfted on to the thione, off which he was lifted, as m- 
yoluntarily no doubt, at the age of five. Having got rid 
thus ealy of the cnies of empne, he escaped the caes of 
life likewise oight years later, dying whon he was thntcen 
The next emperor, Takakwa, was eight yeais old when he 
replaced the child Rokujio on tho throne, and ruled for a 
dozon yeais, when, bemg neaily of ago, he abdicated in 
fryou. of his son Antoku, who was alieady nomly thee 
years old | ; 

We ae here in the midst of very troublous times, as 
we shall see hereafter, with Tana Kyomori puttmg these 
imperial boys on and off the thone as best suited hum, so 
that wo need not be surprised at learnmg that this three 
year old emperor vas off the throne again im the couse of 
three o: fom yeus. But this tamo the boy-emperor aban- 
doned the throne from the compulsion of others 

Kyomon was dead, and succeeded by his son Munomoii; 
but even before tho child Antoku was enthioned, the power, 
and the tyrannous use of powe1, of the Tana had en- 
gendered so much antagonism that a powerful combmation 
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was formed between the Minamoto family and some of the 
offended imperiahsts for the purpose of overthiowmeg, and 
even of slaymg, Kyomoui. The hostilities thus commenced 
we1e continued afte: Kyomoui’s death (which was a natural 
one), and with the iesult that in the third yem of the 
nominal 1eign of young Antoku the Tarra were diiven by the 
Minamoto fiom Kioto, carymg lim with them, tho victors, 
or rather the ox empeior Shirakawa, iaising Antoku’s 
brother, Go Toba, to the abandonel thione ag his successo1. 

Go Toba was the fou th son of the former emperor, Taka 
kua, and he reigned fiom 1184 to 1198 ap He was suo- 
ceeded by his son T'suchi Mikado, who reigned twelve years, 
and was followed by his younger biothe: Juntoku, who 
reigned eleven yenis. All three of these last named em 
perois—o Toba and his two sons Tsuchi Mikado and 
Juntoku—became ex omperois, and were exiled, the last of 
them, Juntoku, bemg deposed in 1221 a.p., as the rosult of 
the war of Shokiu, which we shall notice hereafter. Indeed, 
a couple of months before the c1isis artrved Juntoku resigned 
and appomted Ins son Chulao, « youth of seventeen, to 
succeed him, and it was this young fellow who was ically 
dethoned by Yoshitoki two months later, so that m pomt 
of fact there were four ex emperors at tlis time 

Tho noxt emperor was Go-Hoikawa (1221 1282 ap.). 
Tle was a grandson of tho emperot Takakuia, and was suc 
ceeded by Shyo Tenno, who reigned till 1242. After his 
death, the court party wished to nommate Piince Tadanazi, 
agson of the ox-emporo: Juntoku, to succeed him; but this 
the Shukken, or minister, Yasutok opposed, and caused the 
crown to be given to the fourth son of tho ox emporor 
Tsuchi Mikado, who ascended the thione as the emperor 
Go Saga. Ho abdicated the throne after reigning three to 
tour yenis, and was succeedod by hia two sens Go-l'ukakusa, 
who 1eigned thuteon years, and Kame-Yama, in whoso 
govour Go Fulokusa then abdicated, and who also 1eignod 
thu teen years. 

Kame Yama abdicated the throne in the year 1274, and 
was succeeded by lis own son, Go Uda This was displonsing 
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to tho ox omporor Go Fukakusa, and not unnumally so, 
considoimg that ho had himself worn tho e1own boloia his 
liothor, and had song of Ins o-yn who wo1o thus passed over 
On the othor hand, ther fall, tho empoor Go Saga, had 
m hig will ordainod that the sons of his fayounile gon, 
Kamo Yama, should succeed to tho throne, Afler a ro1gn 
of thuteon yonrs, howeve, Go-Uda waa forced by Co- 
Tukakusa to resign in favow of lug (Go-Cukakuaa’s) oldest 
son, who reigned for cloyon yous as the emperor Fushim, 

Tho dispute about tho succossion was a vory soxions and 
prolonged ono, howevor, and if was at longth docidod that 
the two branches of the family should in tun inko the 
throne, In pursuanco of ins agivomont, afler a shout reign 
(two yoas) of Go Tushimi, tho son of Pushimi, Go-Nijo 
assumed tho crown. Go-Niyo was tho oldest son of Go-Uda, 
and giandson of Kamo Yama, and lis hoii was to be Princo 
Tomiuito, the giandson of Go-Tukakuga After Co-Nyo 
had icignod six yens, ho abdicated the thione and was 
duly sueccodod nm L308 4p. by Prunce Tominto, who reigned 
till 1818 aa the omporm Ianezono. ITo than al dtevted, 
and was succeeded by the omporor Go Daigo, giandson of 
Kamo-Yama, and second son of Go-Uda 

ho houso of Tojo had long boon vory dommooring (as wo 
hall goo in our lator skotch of tho history of tho country), 
and tho ompcro1 Go-Daigo dotormined to pub 1b down if ho 
could, and ag a pretext for a 1uptme announced to tho 
ministor IZojo Takaloki that he intonded to dosignato lus 
own son, the prince mperial, Moimnaga, ag his succossm 
Vakatok: pointed out that tins wes contiary to tho con- 
vention made in a former roign, and subsequontly conformod 
to and meistod that tho princo Kadzuluto, son of tho omperor 
Go-Tuslim, should noxt occupy tho thione, ‘Lhe emperor 
declared war againkt Takatoki, bul tha army of tha Inttor 
dofeated the imperial troops, and cared off Go-Daigo hm- 
self, Takatok: sont hig impoual master inte oxilo in tho 
siend of Olu, and sab princo Kadzuhito on tho threne, 
under the tatle of Knwoogon Lenno, Other £ 1cos were 
raised, howover, the Hoy» troops wore beaten, the Tyo 

ra 
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family practically annthilatec, and Go Darga, roliuning 
fiom oxtlo, re-ontored Kioto dothroned Kuwoogon, and 
zemounted the throno himself, Tis troubles we1o nob, 
however, over. In distibuting tho confiscated property of 
tho ITojos he gave great dissatisfaction to the military casto, 
and when somo of the afoictirie vassals of tho TIojo house 
revolted, the gonoral who was sont against thom, Ashiknga- 
Taku Uji, tuined against the emperor, marched upon Kic to, 
and carried 4 © IIe was, however, soon after diiven out, and 
forced to fly to tho west, but ho there reorganised Ins 
amy, again maiched upon and besieged tho capital, and 
caused the emporo. Go Daigo to fly to Yoshimo. Takna- 
Up then proclauned ompoior Kuwoogon’s biother, Yuta- 
Tito, who took tho name of Komio Tenno. FT iom this timo, 
for moro than halt a contmy (fifly soven years) Japan 
had two ompeiois ono at Yoshino, called tho Southorn 
Imperon, and one at Kioto, called the Northern Emporor. 
Tho southern emperor, Go Daigo, was succcedad in 
18389 by ius son, Go Murakami-Tenno, who icignod for 
Hurty five yenrs, heing aneeneded in 1274 by Go-Kamo- 
Yoma-Tonno In 1849 tho noithoin emporor abdieated m 
favoul of his nephow Shuko, wl o was displaced after a shout 
timo (thiee yeas) by Go Kuwoogon-Lonno. In 1874 this 
empotor abdicated in favour of his son, aftorwards known as 
tho ompoiot Go Enyu, who m 1883 in lis turn abdicated 
in favow. of his own gon, Go-Komatsn-Tenno. In 1391 tho 
Shogun Ashikaga-Yoshimutsu, observing that the powo1 and 
tho domains of tho southern empeio. wero steadily diminish- 
ing, proposed to him to reéurn to a singlo dynasty, upon tho 
old basis of an altoinate success on in tho two branches of the 
family. To this the sonthorn o nporon assontod, and, 1¢inrn- 
ing to Kioto, handed the insignia of empno to Go-Komatau, 
Tho trno power was in the hands of the'Aslukaga Shogung ; 
but Go-Komaisu reigned dill tha year 1412, Ilis succossor 
ought ovidently to havo boon the gon of the ex-omporoi, Go- 
Kame-Yama, bub the Shogun Yoshimochi violated the com- 
pact, and gevo the thiono to Shoko-T'onno, Then followed 
moro fighting, but Shoko 2elamed the throne tll his death 
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in 1428, whon, dying without issuo, ho was sueceodod. by tho 
emperor Go ILanazono, who was a doscondant of the northorn 
emporor, Shuko, In this eign, wluch lasted till 1464, thore 
was mone fighting on account of tho violated conyention as 
to the suecossion, one of the sons xf tho emperor G-Kamo 
Yama, Prmee Ogun no Miya, taking aims im dofonco of 1, 
but without success 

Of the succession to the throne from the latte: half of the 
fifteenth contury onwaid to the present time thore is little 
that need bo said in this place, Tho succession appenis to havo 
been so far orderly as nother to have ocensionod any great 
commotion nor to have boen tho 1osult of any. Thore wore 
wais enough, and many moro than onough, fiom tho ragn of 
Shuko onwards tll the yoa. 1600, whon tho gonoral Tydéyasn 
won a great batile at Sekigahara, and gave the country peace 
for tivo and a half contuizes under tho domination of the Toku 
gawa Shoguus, but tho fighting was bolweon rival Shoguns, 
Shoguns and thei inmistors, and would bo Shozuns, tho crown 
taking but a compaintivoly minor pazt in tho procoodings, and 
nob algolf again commy under soous quoslion Ib 1s worthy 
of zomark, howovor, that in 1630 av, aflor wo lapse of oght 
hundicd and sixty yous, anotho. ompioss axcondod tho 
thono Tns was Miosho-Tonno, daughtor of hor prodo- 
cossor the omporo. Go-Miwo by Jus wifo oo-luku-no-in, 
who was hoisclf a daughtor of tho Tokugawa Shc gun 1ld6- 
dada Shoreignod fourteon yess At a late porod anothar 
ompress, who provod to bo (so fai as wo know at present) tho 
last of tho governing emprosses, occupied the thone for 
eight yents. ‘This was Go-Saluia Machi-lonno (1763 1770 
»D.), who was tho dvughta of one omperoi and the eldost 
sisha: of anothor, Sho assumod tho government in couso- 
quenes of hor lnother’s son boing vory young at tho timo 
of lig father s defih, whon tho boy grow up sho abdicated 
in his fryour. 

Tho present emperor, Mutsu Lrto, suecocded to the thro re 
in 1867 on tho death of lis father, In hun, as at once the 
oprosontative of the most anuent of the existing dyn isles 
of the world, and one ‘of the most onlightencd aud pruden 
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men in Japan, tho best hopes of peaco and progicas fo1 his 
country are centred Unhappily none of tho childien of the 
empiess and himself are now alive, But they aio both 
young, and may yet havo stiviving chikdion, Vuthng these, 
there avo othc. members of the mponal fauly whoso title 
to the throne would be undispute? 





AL LLL ON'S GAL OL ALAS 
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CHAPTER VI 
TARLY WISLORY, ENDING 1000 AD. 


‘Mo Japaieso Pantheon ‘The fist emo, Jimmu, icecpted as h store— 
Is conquests aud subseqt ont caret ‘he omye ot St y—Cur imu rce- 
ment of iclat 01s between Japan and Korca—Revclts im tho wost, eas , 
and noith—Yamato Daké § tho Watlik3” Iie emanate en ca— 
Disgeised as a dancing 21) he boygwiles and slays tho ach rebel] ¢ 
sac ed awo d “Grass mowor ’— Yumato Dake’s w fo offs ] oself 
tot osea gol Mather ieiat on with Koa Noval aed itce(uo and 
nay gation Tntioduction of w itkn characters ud w tig, anda la- 
watds of Chinese htciatue 8 nplaty of afe of tie ouly empr ots— 
Tho riflux of sk ed pe sons hom Kerca aid China—~Lhe o nporor 
Tun admunstiator, myeitor, ant re ornea—Lho offices ol Duy. 
Di-pr ond Na Darejn acucl— he 1cfor mm co nprass dito: ar 
advocate of “worans 1g ts?—P cmoss cL educauor a 1 mi—lle 
impe 1 residence beer nes moro selllad — Lhe city cf Nara—'Lhe Noa 
empresses tho glory of tlen veins ‘Lho foundi yg ol Miuk+ or Kioto 
—llo* Chilean of Peace,’ a Chitan of Gonten on vid Wu Cons 
muncune it of the struggles of the midd sa46—T 0 ho weo Tajiwa v. 
ils use and cmt ouce—Tho Sugawia fin y. ita ltauy fime— 
Contests botweon Mujiwara-okr aha and Sugawara Mel snd —Ext ¢ 
and death of Michisané Lis do cation as the god ‘Lonjin—Tho 
coming greatnoss of the ‘Lava ard Minamolo—A conspn aey discovaratl 
—Tho power of tho Pujwan ¢lnnates Tho ats cf pence still 
pursued, 


Som writes on Japanoso history profoss to sco in tho 
Pantheon of Japan, piclued in the Kopke and Nehonke, 
nothmg moro than a collection of distingmshod poisonages 
who hyed and labonied and contended in tho countiy bofore 
tho historic period, thus biimgmg deified mon and women 
down to eaith again Such porsons aceept the records of 
Jimmu Tennos o1gin as essentially acemate in so fu as 
thoy stato what is human and ieagenable, rejecting thom 
only whon they set forth what i snpernatwel, and, lo them, 
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unbehevable Others, on the contrary, consider, o. profess 
to consider, tho supoinatural portions of theso net vtves as 
porfectly trustworthy, and discredit only thoso slatoments 
concerning the frst of tho sacred omporois which would 
soom im any way to dotract fiom lus diyimty. I should bo 
gory to hayo to arguo tho cago with cithor of those purtios, 
but I must tako tho hbety of accopting as sulliciontly 
acon ala pa much of the rocoided lives of Jimmnu and his 
guccessolg ad tho modoin prosaic histories in Japan mo 
content 1o put forth, and no meio. 

Procoeding upon this basis, 11010 18 not much to bo said 
of the roigng of tho mikados who ruled before the Chris- 
tan o1n, beyond what hag boon aloady stated m piovious 
chaples, Ag iogaids tho fist ompoio., lis ancostor, 
Ninigi no-mikoto whether a god o not, 0 whother ho 
camo down fiom tho aun by moans of the liidgo of hoayon” 
o1 not appears to have cstablishod his residonce at tho 
ancient TLimuka, now Muga; thero ib was that Jummu- 
onno first 2rosidod, and thoneo ut was that he startod on lis 
historic and momoiable carce. The contial pats of Japan 
woro militarily occupied by 1cbels Gwhoyo names a0 pio- 
served), and il was to subdue them that ho procooded ousted. 
Tfo stopped for throo yous at lakashima, consiructing the 
nocossary vessels fo. crossiug the waters, and then, in the 
coulso of yons, making ng way viclouously as fe os 
Naniwa, tho modoin Osaka, oncountoroed lus focs ab Kawaclui, 
and dofoated thom, tho chiof go rcinls boing loft dead on the 
battle field dimmu was now solo master of Japen, as thon 
known, and in the following yea ho mounted tho thione 
The castorn and northern parts of tho county wore, how- 
ovo1, still, and long afterwmds, peopled by the Amo raco; 
who wore ata later porod tronted w tiqublcyomo savigos, 
and conquored by a famous prince, Yamato-Dakd, by holp of 
the sacied sword, as wo shall presently soe. Tho spot 
selected by the omporor Jimmu for lus capital was Kashi- 
wabata, in the piovineo of Yamato, not far fiom tho prosont 
wostein capilal of Kioto. Ile there did honow to the gods, 
mated, built himself a palace, md doposited in the thionc- 
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room the sacicd muyzor, sword, and bell, Lho ansigia of tho 
imporial power handed down fiom the sun goddoss Ike 
oiganisod tivo imperial guards, ono asa bedyguard to protect 
tho into1o1 of tho prlaco, and tho other to act 23 sontinols 
mound tho palace What olso there 18 bo bes ud nstorally 
of tho fist omporor, and of his successots down to tho ume 
of Christ, has boon r.ocounted in tho chaptors on tho Doscont 
of tho Crown, the Shinto Religion, and othe: parts of this 
work, with ono important oxcoption, however, viz tho bogiu- 
ning of intercourse belwoon Korea and Japan, 

It was in the .agn of Sun, which texmmated thity 
yoas before the birth of Christ, that wor2 commoncod those 
tolaiions betweon Japan and its nearost naighbow which 
Instod for many conturios. ‘ho slato which wo now know 
as Korea and which is a projection towuds Japan of tho 
goat continont of Asia, adjoming, on tho Innd sido, tho 
ompire of China was at that time divided into a numba 
of small indopondont kingdoms, named Mimena, Shuai, 
Kudara, Tokujiun, Koma, ote Tho stato of Mimana bong 
menaced by tho noighbowing stato of Shiraki, with rof .onco 
to x province named Sanbamon, of which both clamod tho 
possession, Mumana appliod to tho Japanose goverment Lor 
agsistanco against Shuala, and offered to pry, tubule to 
Japan by way of accomponso for thus soryico, ‘ho govorn- 
mont accopled this offor, and sont a loig-namod gener tl 
(Shiotantsu-ITiko-no-miketo) to foreo Sh iaki into submis- 
sion. Tho objoct was accomplished, and Mimana, foithtul 
4o its promigo, sont to Japan an ambassador named Sonaka- 
Shichi, beaing piosonts and taibute to tho ompoior, In tho 
following reign, thet of Suinin Tenno (tho contompoay 
of Josus Chiist) tho ptimeo royal of Shuala, named Ame- 
no-INiboko, procegded to Japan, and was {1010 nabuelisod 

The reign of tho cmpeao. Keiko, commencing in the 
yoar 71 av., and lasting for sixty yoars, was a memoiablo 
one for Japan momorablo chiofly for the romantic caro of 
tho omporo1’s son, Pimco O-nsu, boltor: known by lus later 
namo, Yamato Daké (* Tho Walike”), given him im rv g- 
miion of lis yalow, ‘Lhe biol proso hirtory of tho ign 
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outlmes tho mattor as follows: A tmbo named Kumaso 
(in Kiushiu) having 1evolted, tho smporor took command of 
the tioops in person, and repressed tho rebels, 1otmning 10 
his capital, however, only after a delay of six years, Tho 
same tube again bieaking out, the pimce O-usu was sont 
agunsl them. The prince was successful, tho rebel chief 
was killed, and lus partisans made thoir submission, Aftor 
this, ono of the dignitaiies of tho empno rotuned fiom the 
onstern and northain provinces, und reported that in tho 
latte: thero was a provinco named Ihtakami, inhabited by a 
savage 1aco, with then hair growing wild and thoi bodios 
tattooed, that these peoplo boro th2 name of Dmishi (Amos), 
that ther piovmee was largo and fertile, and that it was 
desnablo to annex 14 10 tho ompirc of Japan. Profiting by 
this advico, the ompero: sont Princo O usu against tho Amos, 
who reducod most of them to subimssion, and led back a Ingo 
number of prisoners, who wore distiubuted thoughout the 
othe. provinces of the country Some remaining tirbes of 
Ainos we1o subdued, and the digmtmy of tho court who 
suggested this extension of the Japanose dommuon 1ocoiyed 
1m recompense a title which sigmifiod Pillar of the Lmpuro, 
The carect of this piimco, thus prosucally and coldly 
sketched, has, as I havo intimated, a 1omantic aspect when 
luminated by tho legoudary ight which has gathered about 
i Whon in Kinshin, putting down tho second robollion, 
for oxamplo, this handsome young pince disguised limsell 
ag a danemg-gitl, and presen ed hi nsolf boforo the sentinel, 
“who, dazed by tho boauty and voluptuous fguro of the sup- 
posed damsel, and hopmg for aiich reward fiom lus chief, 
admilted hei to the ach rebels tont, Aftor dancing bolore 
lim and his carousing guests, tho dolighted voluptuary diow 
lus puzo by tho hand into his own tent. Instord of a 
yielding gil, ho found moio than Ins match in tho horde 
youth, who soized him, held him powexlogs, and took Ing lifo ” 
(Gas) This is why thoy called Jum “'Tho Wathko.” 
Again, 16 is iccorded that boforc starting to subduo tho 
Amos ho wont to tho shimo of tho sun-goddess in Isd, and, 
leymg his own swod undo. # fico, obtaned fiom tho 
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priestess tho sacied sword thet had beon sent down fiom 
heaven Diiing the war, tho pumcos army was threatonod 
with destruction by blazing biushwood to which the s wages 
had sot fio, when, at tho suggestion of tho sun-goddess 
heigolf, tho sacied sword was diawn, the giags clone] with 
it, and the flames not only aiesied, bub diiven back upon 
tho foo, as I havo olacwheio rolated * Anothor story told of 
him, and ono which porhaps moto than any other has touched 
with dendoiness his nemo and fame is to tho effect that, 
having oncounterod a severo storm in crossing the ontianeo 
of the Bay of Yedo fiom tho const near Uraga to tho 
shore of Awa, 1m order to appease the sea-god Ins young 
wifo leaped nto the raging waters. Long aftorwards, whon 
on his way homo ho dosez1ed fiom a distant mountam haght 
tho Bay of Yedo, and tho scono of Ins wifo’s saciifico, ho 
oxclaimod,  Adewma, Adawma !” —* My wilo, my wife "{ It 
appears to be a fack both a prosaic and artistic one—that 
16 is 10 this prince that tho Japancgo and the would owo 
tho mtroduction of then beautiful laequor work; {01 wo 
road; “Lo prince O-usu ayant déeouvat Purushi (Rhus 
Vornoeyfera), ordonna & Toko Tliwa no Sukune de fairo 
fubriquor dos objots rocouvorls do In Inquo oxtimte do cot 
atlio, cf Ini donna lo titio do Nuubo, dicelom do ly 
fabriquo do laquos.’4 Yamato Daké was tho giandfathen 
of Ojin-Lonno, tho “God and Spnit of War.’ 

Tho story of tho ad interm-ompross or regent, Jingu~ 
Kogo, hay alvondy in the mun Deon told ma proyious chaplo.. 
Tb 1s ampoitant to remark, howovo1, that it was durmg hor 
oxeiciso of tho amponal powo tha, diplomatic relations 
bobtweon Japan and Chima wero commenced by tho despatch 
to China of envoys charged to sludy tho geogiaplucal 
sittalion and tho, manners of that country. Somo limo 


“ Yenee the Saaed Sword? of hg sntiame> and tie ex Confedciato 
Tipan dotived ita des gnation of iienolad iam Stonewall, now of tis 
* Ginsa mower.” Japanese navy, isch wstencd Adz yi 

f ‘fac plain of Yed> fs stil 12 Kan”~Qiifile, 
pouty, called Adztin One of the $ Lo Jyr  Phaposticn 
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afterwards, the state of Gi, m Shina, seni an envoy named 
Teshun to the cowt of Jaan Dming Jingn-Kogo’s 
legoncy, and the 1engn of har son Oym, tho communications 
hetweon Japan and Kae, Tbeewe very acitve, the warlike 
lady hhongelf conducting a hostile oxpodition, as wo havo 
seon, to the lattor comfay-, mclor mterosling conditions, 

The building of occu mo.ssi ¢ vessels bocamo a mation of 
considerablo umpoitinco io Jajan in consequonee of thoso 
communications with Koon, and espocially of Jingu Kogo’s 
oxpedition The axt hel pxoyously recorved attention, as 
it was swoto do in a coun tiyso much intersected by tho 
sea, tho god Susann mikoo having o1derod treos to 
be planted with a vewte shipbrulding iamber beg pro- 
vided. In the raga of Stajin-Tonno, an importal oidor 
chow adtontion to thetmportanc of frultatmg naval con- 
stiuchion, ‘for tho people sully on account of tho in- 
convenience of tinnspatiion.” And now, dung tho reign 
of Om Tonno, an order ies issued to build a ship no loss 
than one hundied foetlong Wien comploted, 14 was {riod 
at soa, and it was found to be “as quick ag xf 2 man wo1o 
aang, and the namo Ka uso (mennmng a hght ono) was 
givon to thoship ’ Who tlio tmbois of the Karuno de 
cayed, and sho was no moi fi 4 fo uso, 18 was odorod by tho 
imponial govormmont (hat hoa nmo should bo mado lnown 
to feluro times, A poco of hor umber was, by tho 
omporor’s order, mado into a holo (a stimgod musient 
instiumont), the Lenaame &inibers wore used as fuol L01 
tho production of sea—silt the y10ccods boing applicd to tho 
buldmg of now vossols Qn ono occasion there woto fivo 
hundied yossels fiom difmomt poyinees slabioned in the 
hubour of Nuke Tho mate eae: fom phireki acu- 
dontally sot thoso shies o fixe aid in his anxioly to assint 
im tepmring the inisclasef thal wascono Cho kang of Shiraki 
sont ovor a clever naval aichttoct Thom thal time tho ail 
of naval avelnteciuro beemo ameh improved and lagoly 
extonded in Japan aLthoigh thee 1s gioat room for both 
hnptovemont and catonsion stall, after the lapse of neatly 
two thousand yours 
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TL was as long ago as this .oig1 of Ojin (270 310 an) 
that Japan bogan to profit largely by tho lenning of tho 
Koreans 0, at lonst, history rolnics, although somo doubt 
has beon ihiown by modan sclolas upon tho ditos 
mvolved, Thoro woro no wirtton charactors whatever m 
uso in Japan prior to the 101gn of tho emperor Kaikna, and 
consequently all knawledge was until then transmubtod 
solely by tradition In tho yen. 1°7 n.0, a native of Oka 
(m Korea) 18 said to have visited the country, and to havo 
introduced such charactors to tho knowledgo of the Tapanoso 
Sixty years late: anothor poison fiom tho samo county 
aided in tho adoption of a wilton language Tho coming 
of tho royal prince of the samo countiy to Japan, as pio- 
viously relatod,* fended to promote this objoct, Tiom this 
timo foroignora fhoquontly visiled Japan, and ib is beloved 
that tho art of writing dates from this poiod, although 
tho carly Insto1ies aro not at all cloar on tho point. On 
tho rolurn of tho ompioss Jingu Koga fiom Kotoa, sho 
lnought with, her all the books and writings found m the 
capital ILer suceossor, Oy, was {end of htorary pusuils, 
and dming his reign Chinoso composition was intiodueod 
into Japan, In tho year 270 an, tho youngest son of 
Oj, when a mote boy, ondomed himsalf to Ina fabher by 
hus love of 1onding, and was nomnatod as Ins suecossa Lo 
tho thione, with resulis which wo Iavo acon im tho tiagic 
story of hia sureido f 

Tarly in Ojin’s toign Kadaie sont to Japan an onvoy, named 
Anaki,t who took with lim sempstrossos,§ horses, arms, ancl 
murois, Anaki wea skilled im tho uso of tho Chinoso 
langnage, and was mado tutor 4o the favomito prmes, On 
bemg asked by the ompeio: somo timo aficrwaids if ho 


Imow any one suportu: ww Iowa, tu himself, ho named 
e 


* Simo accounts stato thrt a $ Boriotimes apr ken at cs Ay kt 
Koican pineco previously vist and sultohoas nef 1 king 
Jipan, dting the igen of Su a, § Chiacse sompatienses ako woo 
ant entoicl the soiyico of that sont ty» Tapm hom Oa dting 
enpelo. this wr ab ba a@ytent Cb c 
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one, Wani, whom ho considered the most leaned man m 
his country Wam was therefore sont for, and marivod in 
the following yea, taking with him weavers and biewors, 
whom he placed at the disposal of Ojin. He also took and, 
presented to the emperor tho Chinese books known ap 
the ‘Confucian Analects’ and the ‘Thousand Chaiagstor 
Classic, This was the commencement of the study of 
Chinese literature in Japan Tho prince imperial of Japan 
made gical piogiess m his studi3s under the instinction of 
Wani, so that upon one occasion, when a lotte: was sent by 
the king of Koma, he detected in 1 uncivil terms, tore tho 
lette: up, and severely reproved the envoy who presented 
it,* This young prince, as wo know, neve accepted the 
thione, bul foreed upon if his brothe: Nintoku, who, hke 
himself, was fond of lte.ature, and did much to advance 11, 
I have aleady mentioned t tho monsures oidered by tho 
empero. Richiu for recording and 1epoiting important facts. 
I may add, m the present connection, that ho also (400 a.p ) 
caused tho accounts of receipts and expenditures in tho 
depatmont which had chaige of the precious motals, jowols, 
and other valuable things belonging to him to be kopt in 
wiiting, and appomted Wani and another to perform tho 
duty This ompoio1, thoreforo, was prompt to tun to 
account tho novel and mmported at of writing. 

In rocalling facts liko these 14 should be 1emomboiod that 
wo ae speaking of very prumtive times, when the omporor 
hyed m a mud house 100fed with shmgles, wo1o coaise 
hempen clothes, bore lis own bows and arrows to the chaso, 
and “caitied bis swoid in a scabbad wound 1ound with 
tho tenduils of some cieoping plant.” * 

The affans of Ko1ca and Cluny, and tho stiuggles con 
nected with tho inuoducvion of Buddhism into Japan, oceupy 
the puneipl places in the publ ¢ Instory of tho county, 
fiom tho fourth 10 the ond of the soventh century ‘Those 


* Woni pasacd his life at tho lite atu o beeamo im hoodituy pro- 
cout of Japa and fom hin de — fossio1 
seouled two firiles with whom t+ Pago 56 
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aie dealt with m another chaptior. It is well 10 obsorvo, 
however, that thoughout this poriod Japan continnod to 
receive fiom Korea and China poisong of slall m various 
tandes and professions, including arelutocts, doclos of 
medicme, musicians, dancoia, chronologiats, artisans, and 
fortune tellers. Agriculimo, imeluding the liying-out of 
pastine lands, was gioatly oncomaged, artifeml inigation 
was much extended; numerous canals woo constiucted, 
and additional public 1orads woro mado. A system of woights 
and measures was introduced (about 630 4 p.). 

The emporio. Tenji admimstoicd tho affains of tho 
country throughout two, if nol thioo, reigns ITis unelo, 
the omporo: Kotoku, after vainly pressing tho crown upon 
hm when Prince Naka-no-oo, and accopting il himself, 
puctically left tho governmont to him; and although tho 
empress Samei, his mothei, was by no means without a 
will of hor own, sho was fond of hei son, and ho of hoi; 
so fond was he of he. that ho mowined for six yonis aflor 
her death bofo1e asconding hoi thione; and it is pobablo 
that even dming her 1cign he practically conducted tho 
public business, Io certainly did throughout tho roign of 
Kotoku, during the nominal mtomognum of six yonts, and 
throughout his own 1cign, Tlo was a haid-working piince 
and g great voformoi, but I foar lis reforms woro somotimos 
fanciful. It was ho, for instance, who intioducod tho 
system of giving mbitiay nanos to yons and poudds, 
which has proved so vory troublosomo to the historian, Lo 
also placod on his palaco wall a boll and » box; tho box 
for the reception of the complaints of dissatisfied suitors fo 
justice, and the bell, thet any ono who considerod himself 
unjustly condemned amght ring 14 and demand justico * 
Ho did many useful things. Ilo founded tho fiisy school m 
Japan, and established an cdueation depaitmont, he o1dorod 
a census of the population ; ho supprossed a foolish pinctice, 


* This enpao (‘Tenyi), while yot purpose, 111 caused the how 4 {> 1a 
w prince mventedand made rclopsy slr ick by nicauscfa allo dt aoa 
dia, and wher hecame to the none ridiertud Ly the elopsy tie 
ho pliced 1b m i tower built fo Une 
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under which peasants took the names of emporois who 
loft no successois, in oder to perpetuate their memories ; 
ho 1egulated the salo of lands established a system of 
fuse signals 1ound the coast, to give waining of invasion, 
and constructed fortifications in the provineos To did 
two othor thmgs ho ercated the office of Dai Jo Dar jin, o 
piimo mmmste.,* which continues to this dey, and is now 
hold by Mi. Sanjo, and he created likewise the office of 
Na: Daryn. To the Iatter post he nominated a personage 
named Nakatomi no Kamatau, who beenme the founder of 
the illustiious house of T'ujiwaia, which subsequently 
exercised so gieat an influonce upon the fortunes of Japan. 
Ono lustorian (a Japanese) says: “Tenyi-Tonno was o 
highly mstiucted man, he did much for the popularisation 
of leamng. Ilo endowed Japan with numerous and very 
useful pohtical mstitutions, and corrected many abuses of 
admmistiation. He was yoy piudent and economical , his 
palace, built at Asakma Yame with timbor im the rough, 
was yory simple, and named by the peoplo Kmolki Nogosho 
m Kina-Marodono (Black wood Palace, or Palace of Wood 
m Bark) Tenj-Tonno composed on this subject a pieco of 
poetry, which m lator times was chanted as a canticle at 
religious festivals.” A silver mine was discovered in tho 
islo of Tsushima towaids tho ond of tho seventh contury, 
and the first obsoivatory was then founded, 

This was in the rcign of tho cmpeio: Temmu, who also 
was a giont reformer, causing tho laws to bo collected and 
iovised, lives of the emporois to bo wiilton, roports on tho 
slate of tho country to be proparad, the limits of provinces 
to bo defined, and so foith. Up to lus timo the Japanoso 
had worn then han as it grew natmally, ho odorod them 
by a decies to dicss vhen hain Eo likewise forbade thom 
to prostinte themselves at the public coremonics Tho last 
roign of the seventh eenimy (neglecting the fist thico 
yems of Mommu Tonno’s) was that of the ompross Jilo, 
socond daughter of Tenpi, and widow of Tommu. ‘Ihe now 
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code of twenty volumes was issued in hor ragn Take ho 
father, she must havo had a pretty strong will, for she com- 
manded that one fourth of the populaticn should be tramed 
to the use of aims, Sho was also an advocato of woman’s 
rights, for sho took tho, tall thon, unprecedonted stop of 
bestowing honoiifie titles upon womon, Sho oncow ged 
the culture of textile plants and of fiuit troos, and m her 
yeign files were fist apphed io roofs, thatch only haymg 
been previously employed 

Before passing on beyond tho seventh contury, I will 
advert to a few facts connected with tho piogiess of tho 
country m education and ait, In the yom 514 a profossor 
of tho Chincse classics was mvited and camo fiom Kudain 
by oder of tho omperor Kotei. Thico yons lator another 
came to succeed him TIlo1e wo hayo tho beginning of tho 
system of calling piofossois fiom forcign countries —n 
system in full force at tho present day. ‘Tho samo ompoior 
a few yoars later published a docico udaining thet tho 
selection of men for the public soivice should bo basod 
upon thor imtogity and lomning, to oncomago tho eauso 
of morality and oduertion. This was tho omgin of the 
systom of xppomting students {o the imperial sorvice fom 
the university and provincial schools, which was for a long 
timo prevalont in Japan A Korean puosi, namod Kunoku, 
wont io Japan in tho reign of tho empioss buiko (593), 
and presented books on almanac-making, ono m astronomy, 
and one in divination, and wo aro informod that their pupils 
suceeeded in ihoix studios, ‘ho almanac was fust mado 
use of in the twolfth yen of Uus ragn Aflor Buddhism 
came in the pursuit of ltorature foll laigely into tho hands 
of the piests, and professorships wore no longa fillod by 
fureigu suliuluis. 

The development-of art was not wholly noglocted von in 
these ently days. The first mention mads of foreign artists 
was in the gsoventh yoar of tho reigi of tho ompam 
Yuueku (463), when, by Ins command, various artists wore 
sont over fiom Kudain, and among thom a colobintod 
painter named Inshnaga, Other artists followod, but nono 
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of their authenticated productions remain. Among the 
cultivated persons sont over t2 the empress Suiko by tho 
state of Koma (in Koien), together with the subscription 
for the monumental statue of Buddha,* was a priest named 
Doncho, who was a pamte: of merit At the end of the 
seventh, or the very commencement of the eighth, century, 
a painting dopaitmont was eicated by tho governmont, to 
which wero attached four gash, “ artists,” and sixty gabu, or 
sketches It was soon after abolished as a distinct depait 
ment, and was incoiporated with a depmimont of archi 
tocture, in which a studio was foimed, The chief object 
was, howeve1, decoiation; but mm after times the chaygo 
of tha office was entrusted fiom age to ago to skilful 
painters, Theo we1o also pitvato artists of note 

T havo thought 11 woll 10 make mention rbove of thointro- 
duction of various learned and practical arts, fo1 o10 long wo 
shall bo plunged mto poriods whon the thoughts and aims of 
the omporors were diverted fiom tho porcoful progicss of tho 
countiy, and whon the military classes strodo from ond to 
ond of it, “broathing and sounding battle,” that (pace 
Tonnyson) was often anything but “ beanteous ” 

Ththorto the Mikados havo been tho central figuros in 
Japanese story. ‘Thon lvos wore simple, as wo have seon, 
o1 shall geo by tho glimpses of thoir prlaco mtoriois to bo 
obiamed m tho couiso of this work; and as 1ogards tho 
palaces thomsolyos, they wo1o plain timber buildings, with 
thatchod roofs, and displaying only tho bogimnings of 
artistic decorations. Indeod, tho opportunities fo. building 
thomselyes fino housos must have boon yory fow, inasmuch 
ag neaily overy ficsh occupant of tho tone changed the 
impeuial residonco fiom ono place to another, and I havo 
obsmved that one of the ompeoios changed Ins placo of 
abode no fower than ilnec timer duing. his reign. We aio 
now appioaching a timo when those imporial wandorors 
bogan to think of croating an abiding city. In tho only 
pat of the eaghth contmy, tho empross Gemmor took up 
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hei residence at Naa, and this beautiful spot remained, 
with some inte1uptions, tho imporial city dming sevoal 
icigns, so that peoplo have got accustomed to speak, 
somewhat loosely 16 14 true, of the “ Nara dynasiy?” Great 
and splendid temples and pagodas woro built thoio, and 
the fist two Naia ompressos, Gommoi and he daughter 
Gensho, did much to promoto pormancnoe in tho mstatutions 
of the country, including that of an imporial capial, Their 
immediate successor, however, removod fist to Kuni, and 
afterwards to Naniwa (Osaka), which his advisers considercd 
would be a more convenient situation, Off and on, howovor, 
Nara 1emaned the capital city for the gienter part of the 
cighth centmy, and no poitod of its history was moio 
glorious fo. Japan, if tho promotion of litexainio, art, and 
religion constitutes the glory of a country. Sovoral of its 
1ulois in these palmy days wore omprosses, and improssod 
thot fact upon tho Iusto1y of tho penod, among othor things 
tinining women to be doctors of medicine, Tho history of 
Japan under the emprosses of Nara will ovor 1emain an 
honou to the sox. But boforo tho oid of tho contwy, m 
tho re1gn of the omporor Kuwammu, tho capiial was again 
transfo11ed, this timo to a silo who1o 1b was dostinod to 
romain for moo than a thousand yoars, and whoie, as a 
western capital, 16 still 2omaims. ‘Tho placo was thon called 
Kadauno, afterwards and still Kioto, and ofton Mako. ILero 
Kuwammu, who was by no moans an economist, and once 
brought the pubhe troasme down to » good deal leas than 
nothing, constiucted a splendid palaco with a dozen gates, 
and built a city woithy of 4 It contained twelvo hundred 
streets, and while the plan of ib was excollent, the buildings 
we1e of the first order. Tho palace was named ITeian jo, or 
Chiileau of Peace, We shull heicafte: lenin that it proved 
to be a Chateau of Contontion and of War, and was tho yory 
contia of thoso feuds and stauggles which only torminated 
in tho overthrow of the Shoguns im 1868, 

With the founding of Kioto, and the establishment theo 
of the thiono, the anciont period of Japan may bo said lo 
have passed away, and tho stingglos «f the middlo ages to 
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have commenced. In order to form a gonoial acquaintance 
with tho subsequent history of tho countiy, we must inke 
note of tho 1ise of some of thoso giont familics which soon 
hogan to sway the stato Onc of theso was tho house of 
Fuyiwaia, the title of which wo have seen cieated by the 
emperor Tenji, in tho elevation of Knmatari to tho offieo of 
Nai Dai ji, by tho title o1 namo of Pujiwaia, Tencefor th, for 
centurios to come, wo shall sco iho Tujiwain suggosting, 
dnecting, contiollmg public affans, close to the throne, and 
even sitting upon it in tho poisons of empoiois sprung from 
its daughtois. Under Mommu, a T'njiwata no-Fuhito 1ovised 
the ancient code, 16 was Fujiwara no Momokawa who gol 
Kuwammu placed on tho throne, 16 was tho primo ministor 
Fujiwaia no Yoshihisa who acted as rogont durmg tho 
minouty of the omporor Soiwa, afte: which tho regoncy 
became almost horoediary in the family, and it wis anothor 
Fapwae primo mmmisio: (Mototsuné) who way created 
“Kampaku,”* a functionary who was empowored to talo 
cognisanco of all reports, ote , bcfore thoi: communication to 
tho emperor, and thorofo.c, doubtloss, tho most influontial 
subject in thoicalm Wo shill frequontly soo tho Tujiwain 
playmg prominent pats hoienfter ; not always im concmt 
among thomsolyes, not always loyal to thou mikado; but 
fot many a long yom to como tho mikedos thomselyos wo1o 
practically im thon powor, 

Another family which was searcoly loss anciont o1 ominont 
than tho Fujiwara was that of Sugawmaa, which, although 
most distinguished by ibs htormy famo, {ook for a timo an 
acliyo part in the politics of the country, Tho omporor 
Kuwammu (who was himsolf supoumtondont of the uni- 
voisity while a prmco) on ascending tho thono appointed 
Sugawara Tnrnhita his trim, raquaad aed him always to 
attond him, and always behaved to him with tho rospect duo 
toa teacher, After the doath of Sugawara, tho emperor, m 
consideiation of lis seivices, gianted Ins fou sons allow- 
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ances for providing tho nocessaiies of lifo to onablo thom to 
pwsue then studies, and to make then father’s profession 
hereditary. These allowances weic continued to thon 
descendants * In an application for a sumular allowanco 
fo. the Oye family, 16 18 slated that “im consijdoiation of 
the services of tho Sugawaia and Oyo familios in founding 
a college of litciatue,t to which sindonts fo. many yous 
1osorted for instinction in literetwo, the cluldica of tho 
two families enjoyed the puyilogo ot bog taken into tho 
mnpetial service, without regaid to thon pbilities and ages.” 
It was thus, by the puiswt of learnimg and of htoiaime, that 
the Sugawaia house obtained 163 posttion nem tho thono, 
which occasionally proved of gioat public importance, In 
the oaly pait of the tenth century, tlus family mudo sisolf 
extremoly popula in the poison of 118 grontest 1oprosonlative, 
Sugawaa Michisandé, who applied limsel{ with sid results, 
so far as he was concoined, to lessening the alarming power 
of tho Fujiwmas = Tujiwaia Tokihna and Sugawara Michi- 
sand wore both mmustors, but tho forme. chose to deem thu 
latter a pietonda, while the Litto. choy to deem the 
former an upsteat, and ono of a family of upstats, ‘Tho 
ompero. Daigo compelled thom, novertholess, to work 
togotho: for a timo, for tho good of the country, and ib 1s 
nob a hiitle cious to find that by his ordo. Tokina 
composed an historical wok in sevonteon volmnes, tho 


most humbly icquosted that, by tho 


* An inglanco of tho Sugawua 
family having to mako application 
for such an allowance m the year 
956 igicended Sug waiaTumitoki 
applied on behalf of ins son Vadahno 
thus #‘Llus grant on gi ued in my 
family, 16 bomg made to my foie- 
fui. = Kiyozini, aid ius th oo 
hioll as at the samo time To 
assist ono Lo succeed Lo lig foretather s 
Pofession is tia boundless bone 
yolonce ol the gicat pation of lina- 
fire and t> study and i: ms mit tho 
Intaimy profession of one’s m cestora 
1s Uho duty of the clukhon of tho 
family, Tou this considciation, 14 1s 


guat fwour of the oryo11 tho 
mot thly Wlowanes be gi mled to ny 
sy to wsist lin iy prism gis 
Terodht ry jroftssior Ho eflar- 
wuds applid for an allowance for 
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q In confiumatior of thi we 2011 
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Sugawa a and Oye cakublished m tie 
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school) which wes divided milo List 
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foma berg higawnea, whle the 
Tilter was d rected by Oye 
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Engi Kaku, and that Michisané also composed an historical 
work in two hundied volumes the Ruzjon Kolushe. Tho 
Fujiwara could not, howeve1, long bi00k tho hindiances and 
antagonisms of his colleague, and consequently, 16 is sad, 
calummiated the latte: to the ompeior, and mducod him to 
send Sugawara to a distance. A history wutton by an 
official Japanese states that he was nommated goyoinor of 
Tsukusha (Kiushm), and 1emamed thore il Ins doath, aftor 
which tho empeior 1opented of the mjustico done to him, 
and honoured lis memo1y by nominatimg lum to a high 
yank, ‘The people, grateful for the benefits 1ondaed by 
lim, bulé to nm a templo at Kitano, and lator, tho 
omporo1 deciced to him still higher titles, eyon nommating 
him, in retrospect, prime minister. M2. Guiffis states that 
he died at Kiushin, in tho hoois of poverty and oxilo, and 
ovon that ho staryod to death statomonty hard to reconcile 
with lus alloged goveinoship I know not which story 1s 
the co1icet one, but Ma. Griffis 1s cortmanly co1ect whon ho 
adds* ‘ Michisené 1s now known by ns posthumous name 
of Tonjin, Many temples havo boon erectod in lus honour, 
and students worship his spuit as tho pataon god of letters 
and literaluic, Chuildien at school pray lo him that thoy 
may become good wiilois and win succoss in study; somo 
of his doscondants are still living,” 

From the preceding pmagiaph if will be seon that, 
although tho Sugawara fanuly occasionally stalionod a 
momber close to the throne, and holped to counteract, oyon 
in us paitial overthrow (in tho exile of Michisand), tho 
Tujiwuan influence, 14 cannot be considored ag a 11vel houso, 
Tho Tyiwae, as wo havo seon, looked down upon it, and ils 
tank was mamifostly fe. bolow thous 14 has noxt to bo 
obsoived that neither of theso families had entered, so fn as 
wo have yot soon, upon a mbiniy caren. ho Sugawara 
woro ossontially a literary famly; tho Tujiwaia absorbod 
the civil power of the crown; the opportunities, o1 rethor 
the occasions, for military distinctions had not yot presontod 
thomselvos Wo haye now to notice tho rise of two gient 
rival military families, the Tana and tho Minamoto, whose 
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pride and prowess were destined to floutish in many an 
awful field, and to cause cven tlo waters of Japan to inn 
ved with blood. Tho Tara family wo1o of imporial doscont, 
doiying their origin fom the empeor Kuwammu by a 
concubine, The Mimamoto wero likewise offshoots of tho 
imperial family, desconding from tho ompe1a Sora, 

Tho names of some of the four z10at families just adver ted 
to were piominent on both sides of tho revolt of Shohoi 
and Tenke: to which I have made biief 1¢feronce in tracing 
the Descent of the Crown. Ido not propose to dwoll upon 
this struggle here, bocause, although it involved a gieat deal 
of bloodshed, and lasted fo1 the gieator part of two yeas, it 
did not materially affect the futme, nor greatly further tho 
establishment of military power, as the governors of pio- 
yinees wore at the timo civilans, and only assumed muili- 
tary functions fo. the puipose of supprossing the rovolt 
In the reign of Reize: Tenno (968 av.), 2 number of 
influential persons, among whom was Fujivara Clihain, 
conspired to revolt, but the goyonment discovored the plot, 
and thanspoited the conspiratas, Tho Sa~Dai jin ‘Lakohun 
was bioken, and sont as a vico-goveino. of Kiushiu. “Al 
this epoch,’ say tho historians, ‘tho Fuynwaaa family was 
exceedingly influential, and it wag bolieygd that Cuywaia 
Morotada, jenlous of the power of lis suporor, mane 
erlumniated him, and causod Ins disgrace.” 

Ilex wo will closo this outlo of tho carly history of tho 
country, and in anothe: chapler will attompt to trace tho 
late: history im which tho Tujiwaia, tho Taira, and tho 
Minamoto figuied so lergely Lob us concludo this prosont 
recoid with a quotation which will sorve to show that tho 
arts of peace were slill puisuod, and that ovon tho names 
which, when ou. uevat chapter us been 1cad, will bo 
suggestive of battle and bloodshed have bottor and woilhion 
associations It was the emperor Ichijo whose roign was 
cuirent af tho close of tho tenth centwy of our on, and 
the Japanese say ‘“Ichijo Tonno was an educated man ; ho 
often examined personally tho studonis of Uo umyersity. 
His reign was muked by tho works of scvoral savants, among 
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otheis Minamoto Tsuncohu, Puynvaia-Kinto, Mimamoto 
Toskikeia, and Fujiwara Yukinau, All tho fom boro tho 
title of Clin nagon; they wore ordinauly designated by the 
sobraguet Shi Nagon, o1 the Tour Nagon. At this epoch also 
flourished several lenrned women,” 
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CHAPTLA VIL, 


(11D TAIRA AND TID MINAMOLO IID WARS OF TIIG RED AND 
WHITE TLAGS, 1000 1200 AD. 


The Taina red flag, and tho Mmamoto white flag Indications of tho 
xt uggles to come Oppressive power of tho Vupwara house Mihtay 
tendencies of tho Buddh sts Rovolts of the Ain2xs~Yoshi-yo, afiu- 
wnds Iachman ‘foo — Rismg miltmy power of the Lana and 
Mina noto Then fi st contest at Kioto ‘ho famons acho ‘lamctomo 

The gieat powa of Tana Kiyomoa A “cloistered ompeim ”, 
nnmoial and conspn ng—~The Minamoto depress le Tana ‘Lho Lava 
1evenge themselves: then ascendcney A cons}1 acy—' ‘he yensaib 
gil Tokiwa becomes the motha of the icnowied Yosutsund, tho 
Bayaid of Japan Ths biota Youtomo cio founda of Kama wi— 
Yoritomo maiiica Masago, of the houso of Ifojo—IIat ed of Ho ‘lana 
and affcctton for tle Minamoto Lho city of Kimakuta Yost riake, 
the “Moi ung Sun General? Overthrow and puremt of the Tana a 
Pose opic thereon Asecndenoy pf tho NM namoto—A reviww of the 
chmacte and acts of Yoitomo Ho becomes Soi 1-Shogua, ‘ Barbara r 
Subjugating Cheat Go e1al”—Lhs system of gov unment—Ily royal 
comt al Kamakua Its scoplro was Ins swoid—Dccay of his dynasty 
——Ilis giave vistted What native lustouans say o* hin, 


Tn ono of the standard nativo historios of Japan 1b is stated 
that tho descendants of Taira no-Takamochi wore fo1 goncia~ 
tions military vassals of tho ompe1or, and “ used a 1ed flag”; 
and that the descendants of Minamoto-no-Tsunémoto wero, 
simialy, miltory vassals fiom gonoiation to goneretion, 
and “used a white flag.” Tho two watrins to whom 
allusion 1s he1c mado lived im the emily pait of tho tenth 
century, and wero tho foundors of the two uvel familog of 
Her and Gen, or. Tanw wd Alnumoto ; “and theso colows 
wee constantly displayed, in afte. yous, m civil contlicts 
that caused ns much bloodshed as tho English wais of tho 
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Red and Whito Roses” (McClatchic), T now invite the 
ieader’s attontion to an account of those conflicia. 

Vory onily in tho clovonth sonimy indications woo givon 
of tho struggles which woo to como In Go-Tehijo’s 1nign 
Taia-no-Tadatsune icvolied but was soon killed. Unda 
Go-Reizei a formidablo outbroak, fomonted by Abo Youttoki, 
occmed in the province of Muisu. Minamoto-Youyoshi was 
nominated governor of the province, and sont against tho 
rebels, Youtola poushec, pierced by Ul ULLOW 5 his cldest 
gon also was Jalled, The next ompoio1, Go-Sanyo, found 
the woight of the Tujiwaia family so oppressivé that ho 
resolved to sheko 14 off. Ilo was an mitolligent and onm- 
gotic man, and for a time it scomed thal by him tho im- 
porial powor would bo 1ccoyorod for the mikados, but his 
promatiro death dofeatod this oxpectation, Ilo 1oignod bub 
thico yous Ths successor, Shuakawa Tonno, was also 
an onoigotic porsonage, and 18 said lo haya reducod tho 
Tuytwaras to compaiative silenco and subordination, and 
to havo himself goyerucd tho counluy. Ailor iciguing 
fomtoon yous ho abdicated in 1086, but practically con- 
trolled tho goyornmont for forty years aftor his abdication, 
dwing tho raigns of IToukawa and Loba, Bub whilo ho 
sought 1o control tho Fujiwara, ho gavo way unwisely to 
the Buddhist puresthood, and ib was in lus 1agn that thoso 
gontlonon took to aiming doops, fighting among thom- 
solves, disturbing tho poace of tho eapitel, and oyon at 
tompting to overawe tho very emporo: to whom they owed 
thou excassive liberty 

Tn tho reign of Houkawa thoro way another rovoli m 
Mutsu Mutsu is ono of tho oastern provinces of Japan, and 
then had 2 population latgoly consisting of Ainos, and of non 
of uuaud blood spunpiag from the coujunchon os the Amos 
with the wildo: portion of tho Japanoso pooplo, ‘Tha timo 
it was tho son of Yoryoshi, Minamoto-Yoshi yo, who was 
made governoi of tho province and sont against the rcbels, 
It took years of war to bmg these half savage titbos milo 
subjection, but the work was co well dono that 11 brought 
gieat colebuity 10 Yosh-yo, who came to bo called Inch- 
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man Toro, signifying the oldest son of Tachiman, Tlachiman 
bemg tho Buddhist name of tho Japanoso wai god Oj, 
In these victoiies of Yoshi ye, following upon thogo of hia 
fathe1, we seo the military fame of tho Mimamoto giowing 
apace, they weie also begetling in that family hopo o 
great reward, and ambition to malch. ‘Tho govoinmont 
furnished occasion of complaint. Fo somo 1cason 01 other 
it chose 10 ficat tho gicat services to tho siate which tho 
Mmamoto, fathe: and son, had rendered as more poisona 
contests between them and the leading 1cebels, and rofused 
to 1ecompense them, Tho father was always oxcecdingly 
popular with the troops whom he commanded, troating 
them with paternal cae; the gon, for tho samo i1cnson, 
becamo as popula, and gradually tho troops came to regard 
themselves as vassals of tho,Minamolo, ‘las growmg 
influence of the house of Minamoto alarmed tho courl, and 
in the reign of Toba an cdict was issued forbidding tho 
military class (semuraz) of tho vations provinces fiom con- 
stituting thomselyes vassals cithor of tho Minamoto or of 
the Tara, 

In tho following reign some Japancso pnates took to 
ravagmg tho southern coasts of tho county, and ‘ana- 
Tadamori was sent to prisuo and dismm them About tho 
semo tame the haughty and poworlul puosts of the Enuaku-ji 
temples noar Kioto again entered the cily m ams to mako 
ieclamations, and Minamoto-no Tamayoshi was charged by 
the ompe1o. to repol thom, Thus wo sce both tho ann 
and the Minamoto families serving tho govoinmont loyally 
and henmtily, and with perfect fiiendliness, down to this 
period, the middlo of the twelfth contwy, Tadamoui, the 
head of the Taira, 1eco1ved the island of Tsushima in rewnd 
fo1 lus services, but took up his 10g1leneo in Kioto dung 
peace, Ile had a‘son, Kiyomoui, of whose namo tho icador 
will do well to take note,* 





* *Ladamou camo to Kioto to 
hiyo,and whilo at comt hnd a Larson 
with ono of tho palace lady atton- 
dants, whom he aftawards manic 


Tho fit of this umion was n gon, 
who gioy fo bo a mar of sol 
phyaqua In }cyhoo Vhogavye pal 
mdication s of hg dutwe gicatacss wud 
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We have now reached 2 time when the Tana and Minamoto 
aio about to enter: upon dead y stufo, which thinty yoris 
afterwards te1mimated in the uttor overthrow of the formor 
Their first contest, of which Kioto was tho scone, which 18 
known as the fight of the year Tlogon, camo about in tho 
following manner. In tho you 1156, whon Go Shnakawa 
was about to ascond the throne, thera we1o two ox empelois 
living, Toba and Shutoku, both of whom had, so far as wo 
know, voluntarily abdicated Tho ox emporor Shutoku was, 
neyertheloss, averse to the asconsion of Go-Shirakawa, desumg 
himself to 1¢sumo tho mmpourl power After conferring 
with tho ministor Yormaga, ho took up his position in tho 
impenal palace, raised an aimy, mado Youinaga his war 
muustor, obtained the support of Tamoyoslu, tho head of 
tho Minamoto family, and picparad to abtack tho omporor, 
Go-Shuakawa moantimo took up Ins quaites m_ tho 
pelaco of Tigasi Sanjo, whither ho was followed by lus 
chiof ministor, Tadamich, and cthois, and sont fo. Yositomo 
(Minamoto), eldest son of Tanoyoshi, and for Kiyomoit 
(Tut), ued vthos, wl ordvied thom to attack tho .0- 
bellions ox emperor. We hore sco tho Minamoto fumily 
miserably divided in this unforlunve allan; Pamoyoshi 
and lis youngest son, ‘ametomo, in ams with tho ox- 
emporio, and Yosilomo, his eldest son, mm aims ag unst thom 
on behalf of tho now emporor, But wo wso seo tho heads 


hy futme aogmer Ilo woo un- 
umily high eogs the Japancse 
equiv ily it for aiding a high ho se’ 
Ils follows gavo the st ult ng rons 
tree to me of Keheda (h gi- 
olegs) Boing u e sea of + wc htio 

ho had abundint opportumities to 
dis) lay his valour = At thig tino the 
sens awaimed with plates who 
aavyaged the cos, and wero the 
seou go of Ko ca as well as Japon 
Kayonou, a boy full of fho wml 
oncigy, Un str g for fir o, whed to 
bo sent ng unet tho pnates At the 
age of otghtcen lw cued m the aa 


of Tyo, o tho Suw Nida wlifoh 
yubcf tho Inlant Su a st cot of 
wile: oxherely b witifil m iisol , 
aud woitiy, in a lugh degic to Lo 
«nlel the Moditouanean of Japa 
Wa nal. dowd Le mis hineelf 
anon» by Ufa ig and ca tuimg a 
sh p full £t10 most desperate v Hains, 

wi by deshoyiig tic Imking 
place Tis carly manh od was spo it 
alto iately 11 te capital and m 
sayiccint esouth, 111163, wt tho 
azo of thily six he sueecec od lug 
fitho. as mist of yustico’— 
Grafia 
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of the Tai1e and of tho Minamoto on opposite sides in tho 
contest, 

Tho young Minamoto Tamotomo twico gave advieo which 
was rejected Tle sad first, “Fox tho atinek of a Ingo 
number of mon by a small number a night abbwk as 
best,” and advised accordingly; thal advice Lemg icjected, 
ho said, “This palaco has but a single wall and a voy 
shallow ditch, and is quite mdofensibleo; we had better 
therefore go to Nanto 10 dofond oiisclyos”, this counsel 
was also declined Soon aftorwaids the attack of Kiyomor 
and Yositomo upon the Shirakawa palaco was mado, and mot 
with so stout a resistance that the icsulé 1cmained long 
in suspenso Tamelomo m paiticula fought with giont 
bravery, and maintained Ins post with remarkablo succoss, 
At longth, however, Yositomo set fiio to a part of tho 
palace buildings to windward, thus 41 owing tho rebel forcos 
into confusion, in tho midst of which Yositomo trmmphantly 
diove them out. The palace was taken, and tho ox omperor 
Shutoku escaped to Nioizan in Yamasizo, Youmnaga was 
lnlled by a 1andom myrow Tameyoshi ondoayoured to 
oscapo to tho cast, but was provontod by illnoss, and had 
to sturende: to tho omporam, who (somewhat baibniously, 
il would appoar to us) ordored Img gon Yositomo to put 
lum to doath, Tamotomo was mado pusona, bul his 
punishmont was commutod fiom that of death to oxilo m 
Osuna, in Idzu.” Tho ox-omperor was bamshod to Sanula 





guard IIo cacaped, ant fled to tho 
as ands of Oshima and Tachyo, and 
tho o] aim south of tho Bay «l ¥¢ to 
Ihsan n having healed ho int over 
tho people odaing the n not to sond 
fubuto fo Idvio Kiso A flay, of 
bonis was sont agai st him ‘Ta 19- 
tomo, on the stiand of Osh ma spod 
a shaft ab one of the approral ng 


* «Tt o most fa nous archer Mina- 
moto Tametomo took part im many 
of tho struggles of the two ial 
famihes Its gieat strongth eqral 
to tiat of many mon (fifty, according 
fo tho logends). and the fist that his 
light ar n was shoitor tba his left, 
enabled him to diaw a bow which 
fom orf nary warns soul I not bond, 


and send a shaft five foot long with 
ena nous bolt-head = ‘Lho comb, 11 
fluenced by the Tia banished 
Jin, in a ore, to Fdzu (after ontling 
tho mugeles of Ing avn) undo yr 


vossala (hit proice 1 tho thin gt nwalo 
and euilk it Io then after a sl ont 
of defia ico, shut hinself up, et he 
house on the wd k Wel h nel  , 
A jichno cf i18 dorghty win 
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Tho now omperor only 10lained the imporial power for about 
threo yonts, after which ho aldicated—in odor, aceording 
to somo authorities, that he might wield tho powo. tho 
moto absolutely in concort with the Tana Kiyomoti, whose 
influence after tho defeat of Tamoyosh: was eno1mous, 
Mh. Guffis snys of the omporor in question, Go Shirakawa 
“This Mikado was a vory mmotal man, and tho evident 
reason of hig 1osigning was that hoe might abandon himsolf 
tu debuuchury, aud wield even moro actual power than whon 
on the throno. In 1169 he abdicated, shaved off his har, 
and took tho ttle of Ilo 0, 2 ‘cloistered omperoi,’ and 
bocamo a Buddhist monk, professing to 1¢cl1e fiom tha 
would, In imdustrions soclusion, ho gianted the ranks and 
titles coated by his piodecossor mm lavish profusion Io 
thus oxoreisod, as a monk, even moio influence than whon 
wm actual offices, ho head of tho Tain hesitated not to use 
all theso .owards for hig own and huis family’s private onds,” 
Somo rondors may, hke myself, oxpo.tonce difficulty m under- 
standing how a poson can ab tho samo timo “ abandon 
himaolf to debauchay” and withdiaw into “ mdustiious 
seclusion,” tho industry bemg dovoted to state affars, I 
quote tho passage, however, for 148 gonoal interest. 

Tho successor of Go Shuakawa was Nijo, aged sixtcon, 
who ro1gnod goyon yonis In the fist yoar of lus 1eign 
ocemied anothor gical contert, known as tho batilo of 
TToiji (tho year namo), in which tho Fujiwara, Taira, and 


Minamoto all took conspicnour paris, 


Joa bean chose: to adan the gicon~ 
back emeney of tho tanks of: ode. 1 
J pan” — Grefis, It 1s propa to 
add t ab in ho lnstoios of Jnpan 
pul fo wad "Ty ue gicsunt ye vere 
mont, 1b 18 alaled apparontly with 
full confidence that i netomo ( n- 
stead of Ialliig lun self ag just do- 
goibed) wont to the Liu Kiu Islands, 
ihat he there maised, and that tis 
son beeame kiig of thecountiy Mh. 
Sitow makes ioficneo to ils alter 
native account 14 a piper ont tleT 


Fuyiwara-no Nobu- 


Noirs on T.90 cl 00,’ 2:¢cad bofuie 4 0 
As alu Souoly of Japan Mi fatow 
ays: “Vay little appeats to bo 
Jmown of t 0 history of the Tao choo 
antonio» the tyolieh contury, and 
us ical analla commence with 
Sunton, who asco ided the thione 11 
(187 Sunken is seid to havo beer 
tho son of the famous wana. ‘Tame. 
jomg, who alta: the dofeat of tis 
pmly mm fle civil wu, 1156, was 
exiled to Viies Island, and fled sore 
yents 1ulox to Loo choo”? 
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youi, having beon a favourite of the cx emperor (Go Shita- 
kawa), solicited for himself the appointment of commander 
in chief of the imperial guards, and was refused. ITonrmg 
that the refusal was given by the advice of another I yrwaia, 
named Michinou1, whom the ex emperoi consulted in tha 
matter, Nobuyo1 was greatly mortified, and absentod lim- 
self fiom cout on the alleged giound of illness. At this 
time Yositomo (Mimamoto), scomg that ho was always 
suferio: in power to tho Trira family, consulted with the 
malcontent Nobwyoti, and agrecd to seize with him tho first 
opportunity of i1evolting They isised troops, and duing 
the absence of Kiyomoui (Tae) fiom the capital, suddenly 
besieged and partly bunt the impourl palaco. Michmou 
fled, but was captured and put to death. Tho young 
emperor and the ex emperor wore confined to a 100m in tho 
palace ono of the gieat objects m this and all such out- 
bieaks, down even to the revolution of 1868, boing to obtain 
contiol of the sacred peison of the mikado, who has always 
been the 1ecognisod sourco of all power in Japan, Nobnyou 
now mado himself, not a more commande: of the guaid, but 
chief ministe: and commando m chiof to bool, and sottlod 
slate affeus to ns own taste, But thoro woio troublos 
before him, 

Kiyomoui, having heard the disastrous nows, hastonod 
back to tho capital, to sco what could bo dono, but only 
to find that Nobuyor: doubled tho guard at overy gato of 
tho palace on heatmg of hisictun, To and his pty thon 
resorted to a bold artifice, which proved suecossful Thoy 
sot on filo a noighbourmg palace, 1: the hopo that tho 
gunids of tho imperial palace gates would iush fiom ther 
posts to put if out, They did so, and straightway tho 
amparar and ox emperor fled m disguise, Kiyomoi and 
his son Shiyomots then attacked the usupos, and drovo 
them from the palace with great slaughter. Nobuyou flod 
to the ex ompero: and implored pardon, which would havo 
been giantod him but for the young omporo, who would 
not consent to 1t, and soon aficiwaids Nobuyori was 
oxecuted not uncommon consequonce of oyoiwooning 
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anbilion, Yositomo fled to the cast, taking 1ofuge on 
Ins way in the houso of one Osada Tadamuno (at Uslumi, 
ut Owan), who, on tho poisuasion of Ius gon, bad him put 
to death, and sont Ins head to Kioto, In consequence of 
tho gicat seivices which ho 1endered to the emperor m 
this Intest contest, Kryomoi 10so iapidly, and was ora 
long named Dar jo Dai jin, 01 prime minslor To. a long 
timo provionsly tho Taira and tho Minamoto had xvalled 
each othe: in tho pwsuit and attamment of powor, ovo1y 
warlike scivico bomg commiicd by tho cour} to one or 
otho: of thom, Thus iapid cloyation of Kryomoi1 now 
scoured for a time to the Taira as ascondoncy which placod 
thom eabovo the 1valiy of the Minamoto but only for a 
timo, 2s wo shell horoafto. coo, Kiyomo himself had 
dangois and roubles yob 10 oncountor, in spito, and partly 
bocauso, of his clovalion, 

A sinking instanco of tho gicat powor of tho two on thice 
noblo families ab tas poiod of the history of Japan, and 
moze especially, yust thon, of the Tana, is observable in the 
manner in which the mpeuel thiono was disposed of, to 
which T havo whoady adverved in some dolar in vho chapter 
on tho Descont of ithe Crown After Nijo came the babe- 
Mikado Rokujio, who abdicated at the ago of five; and after 
him Takakura, who 1cignod fiom tho age of cight 1o that of 
twonty, Tho hisioios say* ‘Talakwa was a clomont and 
woll-informed prmeo, but as all powor was in tho hands 
of tho Taua family, ho was himself 1oduecd to maction,” 
Dwung his reign this powor of tho Taira, concentiatod in 
Kiyomoui, intorforod gicatly wth tho plang of tho “ clos 
tered” ox emperor Go-Shuakawa, and caused him gicat 
annoyance, ‘hab bocoming known, thoro was, of course, 
a Fujrwaia 1oady to avail limsolf of it, as the influenca of 
tho Taira was moio annoying ic tho Fujiwara than to any 
one else, Accordingly Fujiwaia Narichika and some othors 
concoived the design not vory difficult of conception, one 
would thmk, to a cortain class of porsonsa—of goiling 
Kiyomoii assassinated, Among the conspirators wo1c somo 
of tho Minamoto fnmily, ono of whom, Yulatsuna, disclosed 
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the plot. Ono of the Fujiwaia (Mo.omitz) who was imphieated 
was put to death by Kiyomoi1; Narishike was first oxilod 
to Bizen, and afterwards put to doath by an emissaly of 
Kiyomori, and numerous othors wore banished. Kiyomon, 
suspecting the cx emporor of taking a part in the plot, was 
about to confine him, but the son of Kiyomon, nimed 
Shgemo1i (who is spokon of as a distinguished man and 
faithful subject, and as countorbalancing, whilo ho hved, 
the excessive influence of his father), succeeded mm dis- 
suadmg him, fiom tho project Aftor the son’s donth, how- 
evel, Kiyomor: cariied 14 out, and shut Go Shuakawa up 
1m the palace of Toba. ‘ 

Tlere we must pause to note the Tara family in tho hour 
of its greatest eminence, and the Mmamoto in the tumo of 
its gieatest depression. Tho conspnacy recoided 1m tho 
last paragiaph gave to Kiyomori tho last incontiye which 
the tyrant needs to givo to lus tyanny tho fullost scopo, 
namely, fear for his own life. Ie was m practical possession of 
the throne, upon which he placed, and fiom whieh ho displaced, 
babes, youths, or whomsoove1 best suited Iis pmposes o2 his 
passions, The emporor of the momoné was his own grandson. 
All the impoual sources of honows and endowments woro 
open to his family, lus fiends, and his 1otaino1s, and no mco 
scruples detocd him fiom giving thom thon full bonoht. 
Tho uswpation which hig foos had succossfully attemptod 
had beon brought to a spoedy ond, and tho usw pois wo1o 
now either headless or oxiled Tho plot against his Ifo had 
been stayed, and the cluef of tho plclicis had boon slam, 
The cup of his tarumph was full. It 1s said that lis ty:anny 
and insolence were almost boundless, Meanwhile tho Mina- 
moto, once lig iivals, were orther dead, o1 flying an ter102 
from the reach of his powo1, and from the wiongs and eiuolties 
which his 1elaineig were everywheio mflicting upon the sm- 
vivors. Not satisfied with this, Kayomort sot Ins hort upon 
thei extermimation 

As one thinks of all tlis, one 1s 1cady to exelum 

“Tuin, Toituno, tuin thy wheel and lower the proud,’ 
and we shall soon seo that Fortuno did30  tuinod her “wild 
vou. I. L 
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whool, thiongh sunshino, stcim, and cloud.” But there was 
2 family whose fortunes we must hasten to pursue. 

After tho revolt and battle of Ieip, so fatal to Yositomo, 
and apparently to lis house, na young wife, Tolawa, whose 
beauty when a peasani-gul had won for her his love and 
protection as his conenbine, fled with lis threo little sons 
Ono of these was as yet bul » babe, buta babe to be 1emem- 
Dored, for 1t was ho whose famo ag a horo of chivalry is on 
cvory Japanese tonguo, I havo myself scon an immenso 
native audionce in Tokio stram and reach forward to catch 
the fist glimpso oven of a stago porsonation of this giont 
chainctor. “That babe at hor bidast was Yositaunéd a namo 
that awakens in tho bioast of a Japanoso youth omotions 
that landle his enthusiasm lo omulato a chaacter that was 
the muxoi of chrvalious and knightly conduct, and that 
saddons him at tho thought of ono who suffered c1u0l death 
at tho hands of a jealous bicthe: Yositsun¢, tho youngest 
son. of Yosilomo, lives, and will hyo, immortal in the minds 
of Japancso youth as the Bayard of Japan ” (Griffis). 

Kiyomort a1iestod tho mot] o of Tokiwa, and tho danghtor, 
homing of this, after much suMoring and oxposure, wont to the 
capital, and prosontod hersolf and ho. childron to Kryomou, 
imploung paidon. Io, stuuck by hor beanty, in spito of hor 
many se1uplog, mado hou his own concubine, recomponsing hor 
hy sparing tho livos of har little ones. Ils rotainers wighed 
toslay thom, but tho ploadings of the mothor effectually pro~- 
toclod them. Tho childron wore after wards sont Lon monas~ 
tory, thon han was shavod off, and they wore put in iiaming 
for the puosthood. Later, Yositsund himself persuaded a mor 
chant 10 tako him to the province of Mutsu. There ho was 
taken into the housa of the princo of the province, a noblo 
of tho Pujiware family, and trained in the military ait. 

But of moro importance to this histouwe sketch 18 anothor 
son of Yosilomo, who was twclyo yous old whon his fathor 
flod, and whogo lifo was spared on tho intorcossion of a lady- 
relative of Kiyomoi:, This was Youitomo, tho foundor of 
Kamakuia, the gieatost, in somo 1especis, of the Mina- 
moto he whose stiong, well-iempored swords with silyo1 
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scabbards, whoso bows and amirows diossos, inkstands, and 
many othor relies, aro still shown at the tomplo of Tlachiman 
in that ancient erty, as we shall seehoeafte. Although his 
life was not taken, ho was banished io Idzu, wndor the chaigo 
of Taita offices, The guad kopt ovo. him was alrict ab 
fust, but it was not such aflerwat ls ag Lo provent Youtomo 
fiom acting when the timo camo It will be well for tho 
render to know and to obsorve that Youtomo marriad Masago, 
a daughter of ono Tojo Tokimnse a man of good family, 
even of imperial blood, who gavo him protection dung his 
exile. Huis wifo had much to do with the future development 
of affais, as we shall see, and with tho subsequent 1180 to 
gent power and pie eminenco of hor own, tho Tojo, family, 
She long suvived Yoritomo. 

Tt was tho yea: 1180 a.p when tho thono was vacntod 
by Takekua-Tenno, and Antoku, a child throo yoars old, 
was put into the vacant scat, This was a yonr boforo tho 
death of Kiyomori, and when his powe: and tyranny were 
as we havo seen, al thew haght. Tho Minamoto, though 
without power themselves, found othas with powor whom 
the supremacy of tho Tana porpetially galled, Advised by 
Yorimase (Minamoto), an imporial princo, Mochi-Iito, doter 
mined to 1aise an army, and to atlompt tho reduction, and 
even the oxtormination, of tho dommant famly Wath this 
object, and relying upon the gonoral disaffection against tho 
Taira, he issued a proclamation calling upon tho wholo popu- 
Iniion to range themsolyes undor his flag Yourtomo recorved 
the appeal, and was roady onough to respond to 14. ‘Tho in- 
fluence of his family in the castein parts of Japan, and more 
especially in that part known as the Kuanto,* was still gicat 
uf only it could be exerted, and ho1o was the opportunity 
Yoritomo wiote to Yositauné, who jomed tho ontci 1180 


* Kuanto 1s a tom yuuously employed, as conpusing about cight 
employed as 1ogads the provinces of the provineos eastunid of, 1 d 
meludel byt It wigmilly, meant nearest 10, tho Nakond moti i 
tio wholo of tho eastern povmecs: innge It ieiefoo mel is Loko 
itis here used m the moe restioted and Kamala 
senso m which it 1s now uanilly 
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with alncrity,and soon an amy was rusod, Tho troops of Yori- 
tomo, at first successful, mot with a gicat roveiso at iho pass 
of the Takoné mountams, and Yoritomo was obligad to foo 
Tho hatred of the Taua liouso and the affoction for the 
Minamoto, however, enabled him 10 commence again the 
inising of troops and tho pmsuit of lis object But this 
time ho apphed himself to the work of organising forcos in 
amoio systematic manne. ‘There bomg a family rosidence 
non to tho village of Kamakuia, whore also had been bull a 
tomple to the god Tachiman, ho fixed upon thig place as his 
headquarters, and there diow lis peoplo about him, and in 
fact founded a city, tho renown of which has now become a 
thing of the past As wo approached tho placo from the east- 
ward, on tho occasion of ow. visit, wo found tho country so 
hilly that whon wo know wo wero close to 148 sito wo could not 
conjechue how a Inigo city could over have flowshed thore 
Tho difficulty did nob much diminish whon one was pointed 
to tho Lomb of Yorttomo and tho shine of TTachimen on tho 
slopos of tho hills to om ught, so restricled was tho aroa of 
lovel ground im fiont Upon this space now cultivated 
ficlds novortholess, once stood tho 1osidenco of Youitomo, 
and beyond tho Tojo palace. Tho level ground widons away to 
tho south, and extends as far as tho son shoro, two or throo 
miles distant It must havo beon hero thab stood most of 
tho ancient city, but Low remnants of which now remain, 
Yourlomo made poigonal progrosses thiough tho Kuanto, 
continually winning now 1100) 5 to his standards, and fitting 
himself and Ins officers, no logs than is men, for the great 
tisk of conquoring tho countiy. Tn tho noith, a cousin of 
lig, Yoshinaka, inspnod by hig oxamplo, 1aised another mimy, 
anil in tho course of timo marched southwards towards Kioto, 
Tn the meantime Kayomori had dicd, and boon sueccoded by 
Ing son Munomou. As may bo aupposdd, noithor Kiyomoit 
proviously, nor ho now, hid beo 1 slow in t uking thom moasures 
of dofoneo Kryomoii had, im fact, mado the most solemn 
apponls Lo his fumily and 1otainers to crush the Minamoto ; he 
died ontieating thom to show thon regard for him in ono way 
only by hanging tho head of Youltomo upon his tomb On 
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one occasion the hostile aimzes faced each other on the oppo- 
site banks of the great and swift river: Puji Kawa, at tho foot 
of the sacied mount of Tuy Yama, but neither party attempted 
to c1oss and biimg on the fight. At length Yoshinaka fiom 
the noith approached the capital, and Munemo2: sent out 
forcos to resist him, under tho ablcst gonorals at his disposal 
Yoshmake overcame their 1esistance, completely defoated 
them, and maiched trmphantly into the capital. The ox- 
empero1 Go Shirakawa remamed im Kioto, buf Munomon 
rotreated westward, beaamg with him the child empao, 
Antoku, and all the membeis of the Tarra family, meluding 
Kiyomon’s widow, the giandmothe: of Antoku, Tho cloisterod 
ex empe1o1 was, necd I say, delighted to see at last tins 
gieat result brought about the Tein tyrants in full flight, 
and the throne itself again vacant ‘This prince,” wo aio 
told, “soon o1gamsed a plovisionil government, and disti- 
buted rewards to Yoshineka, Youitomo, and others ” 

As Antoku was but five years old whon he was cariicd off 
to the west by the Tana, and Go-Toba was his youngo 
brothe:, he also must have beon a vory young elild whon 
the priest ox-ompero1 hoisted him with joy upon the thione, 
Go-Shuakawa, however, soon gol froublod again, for Yoshi- 
naka, pluming himself upon his great services, wishod to be 
omnipotent, Te was entitled Asalu Shogun, o1 Monmg- 
Sun General, on account of the brightness of his gnddon 
rismg Io was givon oxalted social rank, and valuablo appomt- 
monls, But ho was not satisfied with all this, and mado tho 
ex emperor hate him by wishmg to havo ovorything his own 
way He even thew Go-Shnakawa imto prison. Io also 
attacked the gieat monasteties of Enualu-y, executed thon 
abbots, and stiipped officors of stato of thon titles. ‘Lo give 
offectual expression 1o his hatred, and to get rid of him, 
Go Shuakawa endéavowed to gel him assagsmated so at 
least says history and although he was an ompotor and a 
puiest too, I font wo must accept the viatement, But Yosln- 
naka had roused tho antagonism of some one olso, by showing 
himself jonlous of Ing cousm Yoritomo, and acting in opposi- 
tion to him. Wherefore Yourtomo sent in arms against lim 
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his lnothas Yosilsuné and Nouyou, and theso gonorels 
sobiled the matior by defoating Yoshinake’s amy and lalhng 
lum. Thoy then proceoded wostwud to operate similaly 
upon tho Taira party. 

There arc many ways of telling tho story of tho final pw- 
gut and overthiow of the ‘Tura One way 1s that adopted 
im a nativo historical summery, which ewtly says, Alto. 
soyoiel battles they obtamed a decisive victory at Dan-no- 
wa” Anothe: 1s thet adopted by Mr. Guflis, who convorts 
tho story into an cloquont piose opie, in which Yositsund, 
afto. buinmg the onemy out of the Tukawara palace, and 
again out of tho castle of Yoshima, pusued thom “as with 
tho wingod feot of an avenge,” and diovo thom “ lko 
scattered shoop” to tho Sliaits of Shimonoséla, then named 
Dan-no-uia Thoie tho Tans clan wore “hunted to tho 
seashore,” and tuned “lie a wounded stag” wpon ther 
pwsuas. Ships woro collocted on both sides, and a to1ble 
contest upon tho wators onsucd, * The combat deopencd , 
tho Minamoto loyod fghting, tho Taira scorned to sur- 
render,” continues om Amot.can piose poot, “ Rovengo 
lont its maddening intoxication, Lafo, robbed of all its 
charms, gladly wolcomed glniouy doath, Tho whizzing of 
urows, tho clash of bwo handed swords, tho clanging ol 
mmour, tho sweop of churning ons, tho crash of colliding 
junks, the wild song of tho 1owors, the shouts of tho 
wantiois, mado tho storm-chorus of tho battle, Ono after 
anothor the Pana ships, crushed by the piows of then 
opponents, o1 sentlled by tho non bolt heads of tho Mina- 
moto archois, sank bonorth the bubbling wators, leaving 
ie whulpools of blood ‘hoso that were boridod wore 
swopt with swoid and spoa of then hwnan height. The 
doad bodies clogged the docks, on which tho mimic tides of 
blood cbbcd and flowod and splashed with the motion of tho 
wayos, wlulo tho seuppas ian rod. .” But onough 
No, not onough; ono sontonco moro: “Tho Vaan, druven 
off the faco of tho carth, woto buziod with war’s red buzal 
Dbencath the sca, that soon forgot its sinin, and laughod 
agum in puity of golden gleun and deop bluc wave.’ There, 
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that 1g equally poetic, and far more pleagant than the other | 
The dethroned child emporor, Antoku, was drowned in tho 
ams of Kiyomnis widow Its motho: was diowned m 
trymg to save he: child Munemoi was taken first to 
Kamakuia, and sent thence by Youttomo to Kioto, but was 
slain on the way there by his gnards, 

I have now to record of Yotitomo acts which humanity 
can novel forgive, and history ought never to extonuate. 
Ho sought the assassimation of lus gallant brother Yositsund, 
to whom he owed so much, he led tioops against him, m 
the hope of accomplishing his destruction; and he eventually 
was the cause of his assassination im tho house of a fond. 
The sending of Yositsuné to fight against thou common 
cousin Yoshinaka, after his brillant defoat of tho Tana 
tioops, and his captwo otf tho caprtal—evonts of supreme 
advantage to Yourtomo had at least a somblance of justifi 
cation, But for lum now to tun upon Yositgund limeelf, 
after all tho risks he had 1un, tho battles ho had fought, 
and the services he had 1endoed, was not merely to tush, 
but to stain, aud to stam doeply and for over, whalovor 
honour he may have possessed It is all yory woll for lus 
apologists to sponk of edwmnics whispored im his ear, and 
of tho dangors which sprang fiom tho gicatnesy and hight- 
ness of Yositsuné’s renown on his 1otwn to tho capital fom 
his weston campaign, after the ovorthiow of tho Tana. 
But that Youtomo caused Yosiisund to be slam no gonorous 
nue will eye. remember save with sympathy for tho ono 
and hatied for the other On 2zeiuning fiom the weat and 
trom the capital, after his successive victorias, Yositsund 
was stopped at a villago outside of Kamakwa, opposite to 
Enoghima, and ordered to wait thero lig brothor’s pleasnie. 
Tucd of wating, he retuned to the capital, and there men 
m lis lnother’s employ attompted lus life. Io escaped, 
und wandered a fugitive mm many provinces, lis wanderings 
te:minating in the house of the pice of Mutsu, whore ls 
youth had been spent The prince dung lus own hfotame 
prolocted him, but Ins 1ceticat was discovercd, and tho 
puneo’s son lad him put to doath, and sont Is head to 
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Yortomo at Kamakwa If ho dared to look upon it, I 
hopo ils aspect haunted him for the 1emamdor of lus life, 


Of Yositsnné 16 may bo said thet 
“Ths vuiuos 


Did plead hke angols, trumpot-tongued, against 

Tho deop damnation of Ins taking off” 
I cannot myself forget either that Youtomo himself gamed 
neither of the great victor os ove: the ‘Tawa, o1 that ho 
slow both tho men who did gain thom Some victories ho 
gained coitamly, and among them this Ile proceeded to 
Mutsu and attacked tho young Fujiwaia (Iidchias son) 
who slew Yositsund, or at lerst caused his death,* his offenco 
bong that ho did not crthor slay o1 boliay Yositsuné sooner 
To vanquished the young fallow, of course, and soivod the 
provineo On lus rotuin ho wont to Kioto, and thero ho 
wad recerved by tho omperor and ex-omporor with such 
display as bofitted tho grontest subjoct of tho realm, and a 
man ahoady wicldmg all but supromo power. 

On Ins ictuin to Kamakma, Yoritomo proceeded to eon 
solideto Ins power, to aggrandise lis city, and oiganiso 
measires for making lus influenco duectly felt thronghout 
tho empno. This ambitious objects woro groatly fu ihored 
by the aryal of a digmtary of tho comt from Kioto, 
wuthoiised to confer upon Jum tho oxalted title of Sor 1 
Shogun, which is sud lite ly to moan “Bubesan Sub- 
jugating Gioab Gongiel,” but which practically signifies 
Cicatest General, 01 Gonoiel-m-Chiof, Lluis title way fist 
employed fou hundred yoais bofore, whon 14 was bestowed 


* This sud by «mo tit Yositstr¢ 
profued tocoumt  ldd enani, 
ha atud  ‘Lheiers 1] kewiso v1. lt 

er diab. Sosa ped Lond pa, val 
leeamo the inownel ¢o quoior 
Go ghs Kinsn ‘To acecumt given 
11 coffer) isles 1 ny published 
a, however, tlab whe I lwo 
adopte lim the text, s17 that the 201 
of Pi neo U dshiia owe] Inn > bo 
nests nated, and seit his head to 
Kin hua ¢ ‘Lie m oo ally of 
Yositsuné sscomed = Wearslupped os 


t gol ty the Amos, ]oiouel and 
bul + U by ovciy Trpuncsa youth ag 
aimkidbascd ¢ ty hy Ts teatiica 
pout creadeys' kh tes be an cael 
fina pr se dedi thous clef ges, 
daphy daninal y at thy boys g od 
fostiv Lol fligs gloificdin at sag, 
mid story, Yoosilsm ¢ #1 e 1 ao, w iio, 
end nutyi, wil hye m unfuli gz 
men iy so Jong as the ides of tho 
wulko Japucse alvul t sh uttercd, 
a then tiacitiuns ue | teswved *-~ 
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by the empcoror Kuwammu on twe generals m suceossion 
Another Sei-i Shogun wes appointed two reigns later, but 
with this exception the title 1omainod obsolete until Yosh 
naka recervyod, or 1athe: assumod, 1, Just bofoio he was 
killed. Tho conforting of this titlo upon Yoritomo was tho 
greatost distinction that he could have reeotvod, and 118 
bestowal was most favourable to the development of lus 
plans. Ifo. this title which was otiginally demgnod to 
give additional rank and power to 2 genoial, so changed 113 
character after a time that the Shogun (to which form Sor i- 
Shogun usually gets abbreviated) found Inmeelf tho real 
mastei of the country. Yortomo now founded a system of 
government which prevailed with little change down to the 
abolition of the Shogunate in 1868 Tho Aslukagas, the 
Toyotonus, and the Tokugawas all adopted it. That system, 
shortly stated, was to bing all the public busincss of tho 
countiy ito the hands of the Shogun, who appointed ehiofs 
in all the provinces to conduct tho local govornmont in 
accordance with lis instiuctions, bul to do all dius in tho 
namo of the emperor, whose nominal authority was allowod 
to 1emain intact Tho systom was miroducod giadually 
and wauly by Youitomo, Ie fixst mducod tho comt to 
appoint as governois of piovincos a few mon of his own 
namo, he then got a mihtmy govoinon placod alongside of 
the civil governo: m cach provinco; and in losgo. distuots 
a somowhat similar ariangoment was cariod ont, mombors 
of his own family, the Minamoto, Lemg as far as possiblo 
placed in thoso offices, and mstructod and contiolled fiom 
Kemakua. The pretext for these appontmonts was at fist 
the search for his bother. The provincial functionary was 
called a Shugo, and the fief functionary an Tito, 01 Fito. 

In this way, end in a thousand similar ways, le so ineroased 
his own power thet the city which he created becamo an 
castern capital; Ins seat became substantially a thono, 
and the sceptre which men saw extended above them wag 
no other than Ins keen cdged, two-handed swoid. Tho 
representative of the anciont reco of tho Mikados nominally 
ruled in Kioto, but Yosilomo’s son, who as x bey had boon 
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sentenced to death, and only sparod to be flung outeast into 
exilo and solitude, had bezome the yirtnal .uler, and hold 
lus royal court at Kamekuia hke any monaich Yoritomo, 
nevertheless, founded no lasting dynasty, and the city which 
ho created was not an abiding ono, Tho erty of Kamakwa 
has vanished, not its glory only, but itself has departed ; 
the palace grounds aro now ploughed fiolds; the huge biazon 
god, tho eastern Daibutsu, once tho wonder and adornment 
of a capital, wo had to appioach by a country lane, tliough 
sand and slush; and save the tomple of Machiman, which 
oxistod before Youilomo wag boin, and the aclics of himself 
and others which that contains, but little remains to mark 
the scone of luis labours, his ambitions, and his successes 
Yes, one thing more icmains, us grave still oxsts, and I 
havo stood beside 14. A simplo gravo, gh upon tho Inil- 
side, bordored and rmled with stono, and stall bught with 
flowors, ot and placed thore by some hving hands whose 1 
know not. Then ono hoad again tho low-voicod “ Warth- 


song ” — 
“Tow am 1 thous, if ticy cannot hold mo, 


But I hold thom ”* 

That Youtomo was a gioat and wblo man cannot be doubted 
“IIo 18 looked upon as ono of tho ablest iulois and gicatost 
gonotaly that ovot hyed m Japan” But nativo historians, 
whilo crediting um with abundant ability, both as a civil 
and as a mihtuy Cnof, dey loro lug solfishness and cinelty, 
Ono of thom says that ho obtamed lus .osul{s by encouraging 
each of lis officers to beltoys that ho was a special confidant 
of Jus master’s plans, thus preventing them fom combimng 
with each other, and thon, when thoy coased to bo go1yico 
ablo to lum, casting them one after tho other aside, aud oyen 
tionting them wilh cruelly Another histoian says “You 
tomo was x man of gical sang frou, ho was also oxcocdingly 
enorgotic, and very just, for, whilo he punished tho guilty 
without pity, ho 1ccomponsed every ono who deseived 1b; 
and consequently ho was ostcemed as woll as fenied by his 
suboidinutes Ile was vory misliusifnl, and destroyed 


* Poems, by I lp h Weldo 1 nciso 
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_Soveral members of Ins famnly whoso mflnonce he fomed, 
dtwithstandig this, ho committed tho error of haying too 
much confidence m the Ifojo (ug wifo’s) family, to tho 
members of which ho gave s0 many mmpoitant posts that 
the descendants of this family cclipsed thoso of Is own ’ 
This was no doubt largely duo to the fact that thoughout 
his previous was and laboms Youtomo was powerfully 
assisted by lis wife and her father, Ifojo Yolamasa, who mo 
said to have secietly intrigued with the object ot taansfe11mg 
the influence of Yoritomo to themselves and then descend 
ants, This scheme was so successful that, after tho death 
of Youitomo, although his son Yoriye succeeded him in the 
Shogunate, he boie the ttle only, the power passing, as we 
shall see, mto othe: hands, Ag to tho histoias assertion 
that Yortomo was a “very just” man, I can only say that 
T am unable to reconcile this statement with his acknow 
lodged practice of putting to death tho “mombors of his 
family whose influence ho feared.” These Instoueal “ por 
trait paintors” appem to me to lack scionific restisnt, and 
to neglect while witting one scntoneo what thoy havo just 
sot down in a provious one. My own opmon of Yortomo 
has already beon stated , my admiration of lim is coi tunly 
very limited 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THD I0JO DOMINATION, 


Tatuly sttuszlea of the Mmamoto ant the Io}) Masago umpusona het 
fatler TNorts of the empe 21 Go Toba to assert the impertal 1 gl ts-— 
Contest between the empuca and bis minster ‘Two biothas become 
Mi sado and $ 1ogun—Good and patuot ¢ seiviecs of the Toyo horse 
Inv on of Japan by the Mo gol ‘latas Vallof the Tojo Misishizd, 
cr “Nunko,* wi ose tomplo 18 at Iiogo Unlertakes to 1store tho 
empotor —Eseapo of the cmpoo. fom Oki—Nitta Yesisada Lis 
desertion fen the Hojo to t we ampotal cause Tha nulitary auecoss— 
‘Lhe caste n prov necs support him—I 8 vttack upon Kanakwia Ihe 
ippeal to the zod of tho sca -Iis victory, and overthiow of the Ilojo— 
'lka-Uyy, the fist of the Ashi sagas—lesto ation of the empoio. Go- 
Duge 

Yorzronto died mn the yon 1199 ay , and the sti uggles botwoon 

lis own family and that of lus wifo commencod at once. Ihe 

son Youryo succeoded him, as I havo said, but Youryo had 
boon so tinined by lis mother, Masago, as to have become, as 
sho alloged, loo fond of Ing ploasmos, and sho accordingly 
forbade him fo attempt tho admumistiation of the country’s 
afries, and formed a commission composed of hei farther and 
hor fathon's friends to porform that duty. Yoriyo falling ill, 
at the ago of twonty two, gavo lis mothe: an opportunity of 
futhe. pmsuing hor policy, and sho desired him to commit 
tho adminzstration of thuty piovimees of tho wost to Ing 
younger biothe: Sanotomo, aged twelyo, and that of twonty- 
oight oastorn piovinces to ® yery much younge: child named 

Ichman, ‘Tho father im li of Youye, named ila Yoslu 

kaun, apprchonding ovilzesulis from this divison of powar, ad- 

yisod Youtyo to resist it, and oven to got 11d of tho Tojo family, 
and Liansmit his power oycniually to Ichiman. It is dificult 
to bolieve that Masago other mstigated or concutied in the 
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murdorous ovonts which followed, although history diseredits 
her by the mputation ; and it will at loast bo woll to put 
the primary blame upon her father, Tokimasa, who, 16 can 
scarcely be doubted, was tho rcal cause of it all. Yosh 
kazu was assassinated, as was likewiso tho mfant child of 
Masago, Ichiman. Youiyo was deposed, sont with Ing hoad 
shaved to » temple in Idzu, and thers sccictly assassinated , 
and Sanetomo, a moie supple son, and ono who took as 
readily as his friends desned to the gentle pmsmt of poctiy 
and of whatis often called relzgion, and to the compamonship 
of the softer sex, was mado Shogun in his stead. 

Bul after a while a difference of interests, o1 at least a 
difference of desues, arose betwoon Masago and hor father 
Tokimaga, and with serious consequencos. Tokimasa had a 
daughtor born of a second marriage who heisolf was mnriod 
to ono Hiaga-~Toma-Masa Taking this gon in law into his 
special favom, Tokimasa wished to substitute him in tho 
Shogunate for the effominate Sanctomo, To this Masago 
strongly objected, so strongly that shc umprisonod her father 
in tho namo of Sanetomo iathor than submit tort. Thon a 
son of Tokimasn, named Yoslutoki, who was a minislei, por- 
sunded Kugio, a son of Yorrys (who had become a priest), to 
assassmato Sanetomo, which he did quito offectually, sheang 
off his head, and gotting is own showed off in iottun bye 
soldier who pmisuad him, Tho dircot lino of tho Minamoto 
being thus cut off, and Yoshtok: feating to iako a shangor 
and attempt to make him Shogun, sont to a relation of 
Youitomo, and a Fujiwaia, named Tupware michi-io, and 
inatructed him to send Is son Yonrtsund, aged: two yoars, to 
be invested with the office, naming Masago, tho widow of 
Yoritomo, ag regent, 

These events were not matters of indifference to tho 
impeuial court at Kioto Thero existed at this timo two ox- 
emperors, Go-Toba and Tsnchi Mikado, and now a thud was 
added, in the poison of Juntoku, who abdicated and gavo 
place to his son Chukio Tenno, This occured in tho fomth 
month of the year 1221 an The real powor at Kioto was, 
however, in tho hands of the ox emporo1 Go-Toba, who was 
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always mortified, we aio told, “by tho annoyance and as- 
sumption of military men,” and who witnessed with “ fury” 
the conduct of the ILojo at Kamakwa. The death of Sano- 
tomo appeared to him to offer an oppoilunity for bringing 
back power to the mpecual comt Go Toba, it 1s tine, owed 
his throne ouginally to the Minamoto house, who drove away 
the Taua, as wo saw im the last chapter, and im giatitudo 
fo. this he treated Youtomo with the greatest distinction 
whon ho visited the wostein capital, Kioto. But now, with 
Yourtomo dea’, and the loading scions of the Minamoto 
assassinated, and all tho power and glory of tho Kamakura 
dynasty (so to call 14) passing into the hands of the ITojo, 
Go-Toba felt at liberty to asseit, 1f ho could, the ights of tho 
impouial house 

Aftor tho assassination of Sanetomo mattors proved wouse 
instead of botler, lis minister Yoshitok: fiequently paying 
no allention to tho express commands of the emperor, Go- 
Toba therefore collected an amy in the neighbourhood of 
Kioto, and dospatched a secict ambassador to tho castorn 
countiy to persuade tho great families there to join his 
cause, and to help him destioy tho family who had usuipoed 
alike tho imperial power and the horttago of then fiends, 
the Mmamoto Yoshitoki, having heard of this, seized tho 
ambassador, bint tho imperial letim, and sont his sons 
Yasutoki and Tomotoki, and lis brotho: Tolifuse, with an 
amy of a hundicd and ninoty thousind mon to Kioto, to 
attack tho ox-ompoim. Go Toba called the mimistois and 
couitiows togothe: m council, and m conceit with them 
resolved to resist wilh thor troops the Kamakma nimy, 
The imperial army was, however, dofeated, the cout thrown 
mto confusion, and Kioto cated by Yasutoki. Tho ox- 
emporio was then, to employ tho language of ono of my 
Japanese frion 1s in Tokio, “caught with foaa, and sed, ‘Tus 
matter did not come fiom my mid, bub was the doings of 
my adviseis ,” whereupon Yasuloki mado tho chiof advisors 
pusonos, and sont them to Kimakma, thoy being put to 
death on the way.” In tho seventh month tho youthful 
Chuluo (aged seventcon), after a reign of two months, was 
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dethroned by Yoshitoki, addmg a fourth to tho ox empoios 
then alive. The othe: thice woo all extled, Go Toba to Ola, 
Tsuchi mikado to Tosa, and Juntoku to Sado. ‘This affan 
became known in history as tho “ disaste: of Shokiu.’? — * 
The emperor placed on the throno by Yosintok after tho 
doposition of Chulao was Go Toukawa (giandson of tho 
emperor Takakura), durmg whoso imgn the Hojo family 
woue, of course, all-powerful thiougl out Japan YosInfola, 
as Shaukken, 01 minister, of the cluld-Shogan was tho real 
master of Japan. He romoved hierally by thousands tho 
onemies of tho imperial court from thou offices thioughout 
the country, filling the vacant places by those who had been 
useful to him, reserving, let 1t be known, nono of the spoils 
for himself Hoe therefore becamo as populm as ho was 
powerful, At his death his son Yast toki succeeded dim in 
his offico of Shukkon, and hig torm of office was charactorised 
by great goodness, economy, and Iabor1ous oxeitions on his 
part. Ile therefore becamo as popula as his fathor had 
boon He improved and extended the system of govoinmont 
established by Yontomo, and among othe: useful things pub- 
lished a now Codo of Laws In tho rcign of tho ompoior 
Shyo, the Shogun Youtsuné, accompamed by tho Shukkon 
Yasutoki, did homage to hin; and whon Shyo died, Yasutoki 
put Go Saga, o son of Tsucli-Mikadc, on the throne, out of 
gialitude for the poaceful and conciliatory counsols which, sub- 
sequent to tho disastor of Sholau, tho fathor had always givon. 
In the reign of Go-Saga, Yasutoki d od, and was succoodod 
as Shukkon by jus grandson Tsunctoki, and tho Shogun 
Youtsuné resigned his office in favou of Ins son Yorrtsugu, 
aged six. In tho next reign Tsunetoki gave way m his 
office as minister to ns younge: bother Tokyo11, whom tho 
ex Shogun Yoritsuné endeavoured to got assassimatod, ‘Tok 
youi discovering this, sent tho ox-Shogun tu Kiwtv After a 
whilo Yoritsuné aimed at tho same object again, this timo 
raising an army for the purposo. Ie wis unsuecossful ; all his 
accomplices were arrested ; lus son, Shogun Youtsugu, was 
deposed and sont to Kioto, and Prince Munotaka, the sscond 
son of tho ox emperor Go Saga, was, taken to Kamakwa by 
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Toknyori, and mado Shogun in his place. Soon afterwards, 
in 1260, thosixth son of Go-Saga was made emporor, so that 
the Mikado and tho Shogun were now bothers. 

Tt 18 unnecessary to follow all tho changes that took placo 
ding tho dominance of the ILojo family, cither as regards 
the crown the Shogunate, o1 the office of Shukken, We may 
hasten on to the fall of this gieat family But it is fan 
to them 10 stato that the period of thoi: supremacy was 
marked by many good and patriotic services 1cndered to the 
countiy Several of thom exhibited ag ministers admirablo 
zeal and ability, one of them, Tolayon, having mado numerous 
jownoys through the country im stict enengneto for the pur 
pose of peigonally observing tho condition and tho wants of 
the peoplo, Some of the membors of the Tojo family hkewrso 
did much to promote the study of htcrature and tho progioss 
of education TLojo Akitok: founded, in 1240 ap, a hhary 
in tho village of Kanazawa, near the Bay of Yodo, at a fow 
miles fiom Kamakuia. This nslrtution was used ag a school 
thiough the mmo gonerations of tho Hojo family, and was 
much frequonted by scholais and students, Some of tho 
books are to be found scattered about the county at piosent, 
bearmg the hibiary marks, Ihayo proyiously noted the publi- 
cation of Yasutoki’s Code, Ib has frequently happoned in the 
lustory of Japan that powo. uswped by subjects has bean 
used fo. tho peaco and to tho advantage of tho country. Wo 
shall heicafter seo that this was tho caso with tho Tokugawa 
dynasty of Yedo, which lasted for tho gicator part of thico 
eentmies. It was 60 ab first, and for many yors, with tho 
Tfojo 1ule; but ag timo woio on, their mdustry decayed and 
gavo way io luxmy, and fiom Inxury followed oxcosgrvo 
taxation, wiong, and ty.anny, and “tho whirhgig of tame’ 
had to bing about “ 1evenges, 

Dwimg tha dommation of {la rival famibhes of Taina, 
Minamoto, and ojo m succession, the country had been at 
peace oxtoinally, and all its warlike oneigies and 10s0u2¢0s, 
Inigely as they wo1o exalted, wo1a expanded mtoinelly, 
Japanese only waring with Japanoso But in tho ieign of 
the emperor Go-Uda, who took the crawn in 1278 a.n,, the 
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government and people suddenly found thomsclycs thieatoned 
by an invasion fiom China, and one of tho most formidablo 
chaiacter The Mongol Tatas, having overthrown tho 
ieigning dynasty of China, and oltained the submission of 
all the smounding states, sent 1c Japan haughty dem nds 
for her submission likewise Recorvimg in tho first place no 
reply, and afterwards having ambassador after ambassador 
put to death, tho king of tho Gong propmed a mighty armada, 
and despatched 1b to subjugate his ndopendent neighbow 
The Mongol armada met with tlo favo which befell that 
which Spain launched agamst oui devoted ttle country. 
The story of its defeat and desliuction I Iniofly 1elato 
elsewheie, 1eferring to 16 hero only to give duo note of 
16 in the listorie sequence of ovents. 

The overthrow of the house of Tojo hay unavoidably been 
biefly referred to in my account of the Descent of the Crown 
I must now 10cord the circumstances at gionto: length ay ord- 
ing repetition as far as possible. ‘The porrod was tho first 
half of the fomteenth cenimy (AD), and the ompeio Go 
Daigo was on the thiono of Japan, We previously saw 
that the question of tho succession wlich Go Daigo rused 
was but a pietext for a iuptme with the houso of Tojo, 
to the galling domination of whizh he cainostly dosed 
to pub an end. Awaro of this, tho Shukkon, Tojo Vaka- 
toki, sent a general, Sodatoki, with throo thousand men 
to Kioto. Ono of the imperial piimees, lomnmg fiom a 
spy that Takatok: imtonded to dothiono the omporor, gavo 
the letter tamely notices, and Go Dmgo oseapod fiom his 
palaco mm a woman’s caiiiago, and went to Kasagi yama. 
By his orders Fuyrwara no-Moiokata put on tho imponal 
diess, personated the ompetor, and went to tho monastory of 
Hye san, The puosts gladly cama about him at first, but 
cispeised on lenining that he was nob tho umperur. 

While at Kasagi the emporoi was gicatly tioubled at his 
powe1lossness and abandonment, and ono day droamed, 1 
said, of two boys making 2 thiono undor a largo husunole, or 
camphor tree, at the south side of the imporial palace, and 
calling lim to sé upon 14 Ho interpreted the dicam as 
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sigmfymg that somo ono naned Kusnnoks would {ake up the 
unpouiel cause, and give hin. grow help m his under Ung 

Tlo thorofmre callod togothor tho puests and mquned if they 
had hoard of any ono named Kusunoki, and ono of the puests 
answered, “Lhoro w one called Kusunoki: Masashigé, who, 
on account of having quellod the .obbora, was mado Tho- 
yonojo.’ The ompero then said, “That is the man,” and 
at ones sont for him to coms (o him at Kasagi, “TT commit 
to your cazo,” said the omporai, “tho overthrowing of the 
rovoltezrs,” and asked him what had best bo done, Kusunoki 
was nol wanting to tho occasion “ ‘Ihe time will como,’ said 
ho, “when there shall be no rebel who has not boon ovei- 
thrown Tho oasicin soldicis mo vory biavo, bub thoy me 
wanting in intolligonco, ag to bravery wo cannot cqual them, 
though wo iniso the aumies of tho sixty provinces; but as 
to intellociual resow.cos, T hayo stiatagoms to piactiso upon 
them But victory and dofeat aio tho common incidonts of 
war, and thorofore, though one my suffor defoat m tho 
boginning, wo must not change oui minds, 02 slacken in our 
undertaking, As long as your majesty knows that I am 
still Ting, yam majosty no2d not trouble youself about the 
matter.” Something Like « counsollor this for an impoulled 
and dejected empoor! Tus Kusunoki Mashashigé 1s known 
to famo as Nanko, who 13 now worshipped im temples, 
and moio espocrlly im tho large Shinto lomplo al Thogo, 
which will Lo montionod on the occasion of ow. visit hore 

after. Masnshigé thon wont to Akasaka to build a castle ag 
a basis of oporations. Tho emporor goon aflor vainly on 

deavoured to eseapo from tho troops of Tekatoln, who made 
hm aprisonor Ifo was son m exile to tho iwland of Ola, and 
Kuwoogon-Lonno was 1asod to tho vacant throne. Kusunolki 

Masashigé, although with a comparativoly small force, kept 
tho troops of Takatoki m cheek fo1 soveral months, 

Then, while Go-Daigo was at Oki, Fujima Yasituna, ono 
of the guards, took wp the imperial causo, and rxccommended 
the emperor to escapediom Ola and go 1o tho provmeo of 
Hola, This tho emperor succeeded in doing by night, with 
tho aid of a fishe1man, who cariicd him to the port of Chiba, 
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whore he obtained a passage in a sinall merchant vessel, and 
at last atizved at Hoki. There Nawa Nagutosi took up his 
cause, and defeated the imporial troops sont against him 
After this, and in viow of Masashigé’s stout resistance, many 
gencials declared in favom of Go-Daigo, who acquucd 
sufficrent strength and confidence to issue an edict for tho 
overthrow of the Tojo family 

At this point a fresh waiti01, who became ono of the most 
renowned in the lustory of Japan, appeared upon the scone 

Nitta Yostsada. He was 2 Minamoto, and an offico. in 
the army of the Tojo family, and in the latte: capacity had 
been sent to besiego Kusunoki, Doubting the justico of tho 
Hojo cause, and bemg stiongly aveise to fighting against 
the rightful Mikado, he abandoned with his troops the army 
of the Hoyo, and jomed Ins forces to those of tho omporor 
Go Dugo, Ilo charged Inmsolf with the gioat task of 
eapturng Kamakwa, and anmiuleting m its vory contioc 
and source the mtoloable rule of the upsiut family, JLo 
amsed, or rather recruiled, his fo12e in one of the oastoin 
provinces, Kodzuke, snd marched towmds tho castoin 
capital, Onco, when cneampod,* ho was startled bo discover 
2000 horsomon commg towards hnn, which ovory ono about 
lum took fo. a hostile fo.eo, They proved, howeve, lo bo 
kinsmon and followors of lis fiom Yochryo, who, heaimg of 
lus project, had como to ad lum im Jus undoitaking, Tho 
next day he collected Is forces and maiched into the pio- 
vince of Musashi, in which Kamikma is situated, An 
additional force of 20,000 mon gathered to his slandard as 
he advanced But the Hojo mimstm, Takatola, thought 
hghtly of Nitta, and sent two of hs lansmen to 1opol him, 
Nitta pitched his camp at the noith side of the river Tuma, 
and the Hojo generals halted thoi taoops on the southon 
side, deferrmg their advance on account of the unexpected 
atiength of which they found Nitta in command. Thore- 
upon Nitta crossed the 1iver and gavo battle 

Both armies consisted of the haidy‘toops of the cast ; both 


* Ata place called Ka-agakcno 
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wo1o sliong m cavalry, and accustomod to fighting mounted , 
and the battle fiold was x plain Commoneing with bow 
and arrow work, thoy soon closod im hand attack, and, after 
chaiging cach othe. moe than Uurty timos, both forcos 
iolicatod., On the following day thoy fought agaim at the 
villugo of Kumegawa, witl oul alluning a decisive result, 
but tho Tojo foreo n onch context Jost doublo tho numbo 
of the mon whom Nitty lost Takatoki now sont lus brothor 
Yasnyo with a ramforeomont of many thousand mon, who 
jomed tho Kamakwa forco by mght. Neat day Nitta, who 
was unawaro of the 2eimforcomont of his onomy, was defeated, 
Ths succoss giroatly omboldonad Yesuryo, who seid, “Tam 
sie some ono fiom among the onemy will bring me Nitta’s 
hoadl” Ils taoops, shang the olation of thon goneinl, 
doffed their armom, and proccaded to onjoy a mght of 
rovehy, Duimg tho night Nitta foll upon thom fom theo 
duochons, and routed them with giont slanghio. At tho 
snmo timo anothor body of Hojo troops wore dofented, and 
diiven towards Kamakuia. 

The gront families of the oastern provinecs now submitted to 
Mitta, who advanced to Sokuto with 120,000 mon. Tere he 
divided lus forco into three pais, with tho ntontion ol attack- 
ing Kamakura trom thieo sides simultancously, ‘Vo alarm tho 
onomy ho ach fio to filly differont places around the city, 
but tho Tojo had stall wm army of a hundred thousand mon 
for its dofoneo Ono of Nitta’s divisions was dofeated and 
dhiven back, its gonoinl being killed. Thon Nitta soloctod 
20,000 of lus best tioops, intending to advanco by mght 
upon Kamekwia by tho soa const, bat the onemy built a 
stockade vcioss lis 1onto, and slationod vossels of war on 
tho south sido nem tho ghoro, so as to alinck hia troops in 
flank ‘Chus wag tho approach of Nitta offoctually baiied 
Tho only 1oad lof him was past a jutting hoadland, near 
Tnoshima, ound which tho tide washed moo ar loss 
deeply. 

And now oceui0d ono of thogo inexdents which slike the 
popular imagination, and stamp a lasting impioss upon a 
nation’s memory. What Nittie’s private opinions wore I 
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know not, nor am I able to say how gioat o1 how httle was 
his knowledge of tho tides, and of the obb and flow of tho 
sea mm Kamakuia Bay, but Ing knowledge of men was no 
doubt gieat, and of lus power of inspuing courago and hopo 
in his troops he gave many proofs At this crisis of lis 
own and of his omperoi’s fortunes, he 1cmoved lis helmet, 
bowed reverently towaids tho soa, and sad “Our saciod 
Mikado has been dothioned by his disloyal subjects, and 
exiled to a distant western isle, and I, Yosisada, beng 
unable to bea such ireachery, have raised this army for his 
rescue, O god of the sea, take pity upon my loyal heart, 
cause the tide to withdraw, and open a way for my amy to 
pass?” Thus saying, he cast lus sword into tho sea, as a 
titbute of fidelity to the god whom ho had invokod, At 
the break of day the tides withdrow, the war-yossels wero 
drifted away, and Nitta mexched upon the erty, setting fire 
to tho houses, and attacked the Dojo family in thon own 
residence. The Hojo troops, afte: sovere fighting, wore 
utterly overthrown, Takatoki himself and his lunsmon 
vithe: botug killed v1 putting themselves to doth. Nuttw’s 
invocation of tho sen-god, and the casting of lis swoid to 
the sea, form an incident which Japanese mstoinns dolight 
to record, and Japanese pocts to rclato m the most sti1img 
verso at thom command I confors to viewing tho spot 
where il occnaed with no small mtorest, as will bo goon 
in the accounts of my visit to the city whoso namo recalls 
the fame alike of its foundo: and of 118 destaoyor. 

Kamakina captured, and the Hojo family destroyed by 
Nitta on behalf of the emporor Go-Daigo, 14 1emained for 
the imperial fo1ces to proceed to Kioto, there to i1¢-ostab 
ligh the imperial name; and with if, 16 was fondly hopod, 
the 1mperial powor, 80 Jong ke,.t im abeyance by the 
Kamakuia families With this object, Ashikaga-Taka Up, 
one of the geneials of tho slam Tojo Takatola, now jomed 
lus forces to the imperial tioops, and the combined any 
marched for tho western capital On its arial tho Tojo 
forees wore ditven out, tho gencials commanding thom 
withdiawing caglwaid, and caying with them tho ox 
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emperors Go Fuslimi and Ianzano. (Co-Daigo 16 onterod 
lus cnpital, dethroned Kuwoogon-Tonno, and rcasconded tho 
tmonc. Lo rcorgeniséd tho mnusties, appomted Mesh 
governors of plovinees, nommatcd as Shugo the gonoals 
Taka Ujt, Yosisada, Masushigé, and somo othos, and gavo 
tha high ttle of Soi-1-b11 Shogun to Jus own son, Puneo 
Moimaga, tho hou to the clown 
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CHAPTER IX, 
LHD GIMULLANEOUS DYNASTIUS 


Amb tion of successful geneials—Disti ut on of confiscated fufs unsatis 
factory Duiscoitent of Ash kaga Inka U,—IIls abrupt depmttie 
fiom the cou t His letter of accusations aguust Nitta—ILis captus 
cf, eapulston fiom, and efforts to 1eyain Kioto—The e nperor consn ts 
Kusu oki (Nanko)}—IHis wise adv ico 1cjeeted—~Ils nemoiable address 
to his sou—Lhe g cat battle of Minatogawa 1 isunoht cont nits Aare 
furi Wis fame as a patriot Ths son Masitstia defats Taka Ups 
general Ifs mte view with the empuor~ THis galla rt death—J ka- 
Up agarr enters the capital Reticat of (13 empuor Tinthionement 
of Komo—I'wo emperois and two cots Kioto and Yoshio ‘Lhe 
noithain ad souther 1 dynasties Dofeat aid hoot death of Nitta 
Ashikaga ‘Laka-Un icigns at Kamakma He makes the Shozunate 
heed tay in his family Divaisificd vie ve of his ch uactur—‘Lhe 
mide of Prmce Monmagi—1 o was of tie rival Jynasties Lhe 
southen empe os ‘Lhe legitimate sovercigi § 


Monarons who owe thon thiones to succossful genorals 
appear seldom to havo plonsané and peacoful reigns A 
irumphant aimy 1s a weapon so splondid and so powerful 
that he who giisps it firmly, so 10 spoak scoms usually to 
cash about for opportunities of wiclding 11, Tho 16 enthioned 
Go Daigo soon found lis c.owned head lying wnorsy on Une 
xecount 

Tho overthrow of the Tojo family was succecded by the 
confiscation of numoious fiefs, and in the distiibution of those 
and many valuablé offices the emporoi gave cause for deep 
dissatisfaction Those who had gieatly aided lim im the 1e- 
covery of his thione received properties and offices of much 
yalue; but at tho same time imperial punces, who had done 
nothing, and oven some of tho ladies af tho court, hkowiso 
received many good things, and consequently growl dis- 
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gatiafaction arose in the military class © Unfortunatoly the 
Japanose, with all then politonoss and natuial delicacy, 
seem thioughout the nstory to have Iusted aftor placo, 
piopeity, and powor in a way altogothor worthy of tho 
nattons who havo cnjoycd 2 Lmopoan tiaining, Patirotism 
~I mean that form of patriotism which finds ils chiof 
vowmd in the privilege of scrying ono’s counliy—appoms 
to havo beon ag rare amcng tho grout porsonages of Japnn ag 
among obhor nations, So far as love of comntry 18 concornod, 
a4 dues aot apport to imttto: mach to whet iaco or uation 
o1 toligion o1 political faith mon bolong, tho great bulk 
of them worshtp thon poo, misoiablo, short-lyed, wouth- 
logs solyos moro devotedly than anything or anybody olso, 
Tlappily a patios occasionally lowes above the swaiming 
crowd, and shows us that noblonoss is not allogothor 
unknown among us, but it 1s impossible for mo to write, 
oi for others to 16nd, those iopeatod records of tho solfish 
uprising of military chiofs, without doploiing tho want of 
something noble: m thoir aims, and something stoutor m 
then virines, 

Ashikaga~aka-Up (Jot tho rondor note the namo, for wo 
shall soo much of tho Ashikagas soon), although his sorvicos 
word not notily so veluablo as thogo of Nitte o1 Nanko 
(Kusunokz), and although ho received tho legos rewards, 
nove.tholess took mito his solfish hoad tho belief that ho 
was ingufficiontly rocompongod, and oven thought thet ho, 
ol somo one bolonging to hun, onght to hove beon vob up 
al Kamakuia in placo of tho Tojo eliol. Ilo was a way 
and a wily personage, howoyoi, and wailed @ stutablo chance 
for tho exorcise and display of his disaffection As il to 
afford him such a chance, somo of tho formo2 vassals of the 
Tlojo after a time broke ont in rovolt, and AsIukage-Taka- 
Up roquosted permission to pat thom down, ‘his granted, 
he futher dosed that ho mighb bo appomted Shogun, and 
chai ged with the government of the cagtoin provinces, This 
was 1cfused, and ho war appomted commandor-im chiol of 
the castorn samy, Annoyed with this, and Ins blood doubt 
loss alieady iunning trtitorously witlin lim, lo dopaited 
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without taking leave of the omporor and the conrt, and 
bemg jomed at Suruga by his brother Tadayoslu, dofeaicd 
the Hoyo 2cbels, and entorod Kamakura Warned by his 
abiupt and discouiteous dopartue fiom Kioto, the ompoior 
sent one of the Minamoto, namel Tomomilsu, to Kamakura 
to recall him; but he refused to 1etuin, and soon aflerwaids 
appointed himself Shogun and goveinor of the oastern 
provinces Ho handsomely rewarded Ins followois, invited 
the imperial troops to surrender and to jom him, and seed 
upon tho provinces of Nitta Yosisada and divided them 
among his own generals and othor officaas. By these moans 
he gained gicat support, and then wiote to the emperor 
a letter malang accusations against Niita, and muvited 
tho western piovinces to rise in 1evoll, Nitin presented 
a counter statoment to tho emporo, cloaimg himself fiom 
Taka Ujr’s chmges, and piofoiimg against him a list of 
ciunmes. Imperial troops wore sont against Teka-Uj, but 
they wore defeated, and ho matched with his own forces 
into Kioto He was, however, unable to hold 1, and after 
sevolal stiuggles was duven ont, and escaped westward. 
Theis he reorganised his forcos and agam bogan to fight 
lus way towards Kioto, wmnmg evory batilo ho fought. 

On leaning this, Nitta 1.¢po1.cd tho mattor to the court, 
who were greatly alamod, most of the mporial troops 
haying loft the capital, Tho emperor summoned Kusunoki 
to namst Nitis im repelling the iebels, Kusunoki, however 
—maintaining lig old theory of tho superiority of intel 
lecbual stiatagems to meio fighting—wained the emporo. 
that the troops of Taka Uji we1c very numonous and biaye, 
having been largely reinforced m Kiushin and elsowhore, 
while thei own ticops wei fow and fatigued: “TI humbly 
hope, thorefore,” said he, “thet your majosty will recall 
Yosisnda (Nitva), ‘yourself 1eming from the ewy for a umo, 
and will allow Taka Uj: to freely onto: Kioto, I will ioturn 
to Kawachi, mteicept thoii provisions and stores; then 
mmy will consequently dwindlo away, wlulo ours will 
imereaso daily, and afluwmds attacking tho 2cbols on 
opposite sides at once, wo may fairly hopo to doloat thom. 
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Yosisada, though ho docs nob oxpicssly s1y so, 1s, [ know, 
dosnous of this couiso being tiken, for ullimato victory 
as tho only thing to be sought afte. m wu. T pay you 
majesty to 1econside: the oideis now issued.” All the 
nunistois and couilicis agioed with Kusunoki oxeopt ono 
lnghly placed but stupid fellow (Saunjo Fujiwara Kiyotada), 
who was both a bad icasoner and a {ialist, and who said 
“Though the revolieis may bo slong, this will not be like 
othor bautles; and besides, whevhe: wo gain tho bate o1 
logo it, 16 will be so ordained of heaven, and wo ought 
therefore to defend Kioto, and engago the enemy before 
he 1eaches 14.” Tho ompeio: followed this lugh sounding 
advica, to lus coat. 

Kusunoki retired fiom the empoio2’s piesenco, and im- 
formod lis Inotha: and kinsmen of what had happenod, and 
added, “Tho matter 1s now settled, and I can say no mote.’ 
Tle soon after: took leave of tho ompoio, and with luis 
brother, is son, and othor kinsmen and fiicnds, wont wost 
wads to Sakurai Thore he halted, and, structing his son 
to go to Kawachi, made to him a specch which has becomo 
one of tho most memoiablo of the many loyal speeches by 
which Japanoso impenalisis have distinguished themselves 
Tlo said: “Though you ae young, you aro olovon yons old, 
and will thorofo.o bo ablo to boar im mind what I now say 
to you Wo mo rbot to ongigo in a babile on which tho 
future destiny of tho countzy depends. I think I shall not 
seo you again, and 1 18 almost coilun that whon you hear 
of my death tho wholo cownay will submit to Ashikaga 
But nevertheless do not you thmk of yom own forluno, 
and foiget you duly to tho emperor, whacky you might 
mako your father’s loyalty vain, but as long as you have 
oYol ONG folluwos defend the castle of Kenge BUUIL, aud givo 
yousol{ up to your country. ‘This ig what I oxpect fiom 
you, and tis 18 tho groatost honour you can render to mo” 
Thus saying, he gave to Ins son his sword—always a solomn 
and significant thing in Japan but m this case much more 
so than usual, the swoid having been given to Masashigé 
by the emperor himaclf, Tho gallant boy imploicd Ing 
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father to allow him to fight and to dio with him, but the 
father 1eprimanded nm for this wilftlness, and caused him 
to tnke his leave Masashigé thon went to Hiogo (where 
his tomplo, as I have sard, now stands), and there conferiod 
with Nitta Yosisada, and banqueted tho whole night long 
with him, as 2 parting celebiation 

The gieat and decisive batile was soon afte: fought In 
buefly recapitulating 11s meidenis I will givo tho names 
of the places concurued for tho benoit of those r.cado1s who 
may care to identify the scono of 14. Taka Uy: loading tho 
soa forcos and Tadayoshi the land forces, the two proceeded 
to the attack of the impoiial tioops Yosisada pitched his 
camp near Wadano saki to rosist Taki-Uji, and Masashigs 
fixed lis at Minatogawa to encounter Tadayoshi. Yostsada 
appeais to have been out-mancnvied, for, according to my 
information, “the van of tho son forces passed the camp’ 
of Yosisada, and when he pwsued the enomy tho wholo 
force had landod at Wadanosaki” Thon Masashigé tho 
rejection of whose coungel scems not to have in any degice 
loworod hus aidour joined with lis biotha:, and made no 
less than soven succossive and dosperate attacks upon 
Tadayoshi, at ono timo coming oxticmoly neai success, 
Tadayosh: was unhoised, and on3 of Masashigé’s soldios 
was on tho point of captumeg or slaying him, whon a 
general officor of tho rebel army by a yiolont offort inter- 
posed and saved him Moanwhilo Taka-Uji, loanmg of tho 
dangerously persistent offorts of Masashigé agamst his 
brother, sent part of his force to aid the land forco, and 
tthon attacked Masashigé’s men fiom the 1car. Masnshigé 
tuned upon them, and is sad to have maintained an un- 
oqual contest with the giontest and most sustainod valour, 
chaiging the onemy over and ovor and over agam, to tho 
number of sixtedn times, and until no moo than sevonty 
horsemen 1emamed to him, Tho Lattle was, of course, lost, 
and although Masashigé escaped fiom the ficld, ho rogolved, 
hike many anothe: valiant Japanose, not to suiviyo tho 
disgiaco of defoat Ue went to a peasants houso noa 
Minatogawa, and thore, tuking off lus armour, found that 
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he had sustamed cleven wounds. ‘To Ins brother Masasuye 
he sad, “What do you desire after death?” Masasnye 
answoied, “T wish to be horn again seyon times over, that 
Imay have lives cnough to oxtorminale tho 1evollors” 
Masashigs joyfully said, “That is aight, mdeod,” and 
thon the two brothets applied to thomsolyes tho fatal kmfe 
Thus, at the ago of forty-throc, porshed one of tho pnrest 
painots of Japan; and with him penshod soveral 2elatiyos 
and .otamers in ke manner. Itis hard to .oconcrle the talang 
of his own lifo eitho: with the chaigo dolivorod to hiy son 
abl Sakmai, o2 with lis own Jasi woids to his hothe:, It 19 
sliango that, while anxious for lus son to dovote his lifo 
to tho ompeion's caugo, and desuons of 10-liymg himsollf 
sevon times for tho good of that enuso, he should throw 
_ away his own Ifo, and tho lives of his relatives and frionds, 
at a comparatively emly age, and m tho plenitude of his 
p.owoss and porsonal power. ‘Tho spuii0us senso of honont 
which caused many gical and good mon to r0801b to hara- 
72 must haye been deop~1ooted mdood, and 16 is wrpossiblo 
to avoid othe: deploiing 16 ot constwing 1b Still 1b would 
ho idlo lo judgo of Masaghgé and others by our presont 
gxontimenty 1ospocting that form of heoism, and wo must 
not faget tho greatness of tho man or tho glory of tho 
patiiol mm lamentations for lus fato Mh. Gurflis shell 
pronownes for us lis oulogiwm, Deploring, a8 wo do; the 
modo of lug doath, but rememborng that he actad ageording 
(o the hghts of Ins time, ho sayss “OF all the charactors m 
Taponese Iistory, thet of Kusunoki Magrahigé slands pro- 
eminent for purcness of patriotism, wnisolfishneys of doyolion 
to duty, and calmness of cowage, ‘The poople spork of him 
jn tones of roverontial tenderness, and, with an admiration 
that lacks fillmg words, bohold m him tho minor of siain- 
loss loyalty, I havo more than oneo nskod my Jupancso 
students and fiends whom thoy conmdoiod tho noblest 
chatacler m thon Instory Theis unanimous answer was, 
‘Kusunoki Masashigé” Livery rolie of this biaye man is 
izeastod up wilh rohigiows cao, and favs mscubed with 
poems wiiblen by him, in fic-simile of his handwiiling, aro 
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sold in tho shops and used by those who buin to iminte 
his exaliod patiiolism. Ths son Masaisuia lived to become 
a gnilant soldior ” * 

Of this son of Masasigé, whom wo saw sent away 
fiom Ius father at Sakmai bofoic lus last bittle, I must 
naiiate a touching meient, tormmatmg im Ins death. In 
the yon 1848 av, while dofonding Lho castle of Kongo san, 
as his father had charged him to do, ho conceived tho idea 
of attompling to soizo Kioto on behalf of is emperor, Go 
Daigo, but before he could make tha attempt, one of Taka 
Ujr's generals attacked bm Io succossfully rosisted the 
atlack, defeated the 1ebol goneral, and advanced townids 
the city, Iearing of this, Taka Uji despatched against him 
an army of eighty thousand men, under exporienced com- 
mandeis. On leaning of thew departme, Masatsmia wont 
with tho members of lus family to the temporary 10sidonco 
of his emperor, and said “You majosty’s lato subject 
Masashigé (my father) oyorthiew the ievoltors with his 
little mmy, and put tho mind of you. majesty atarost, and 
when tho 1evolters roso a second time, ho fought thom 
again, and died at the battle of Minatogawa. J was thon 
only eleven yonis old, and he told mo to go back to Kawaclu, 
and thee, collecling the 1omainmg aymy, 1ovengo mysolf 
upon the onemy of the ompne I havo now como to yous 
of maturity, haymg much feared hnthorio that T should 
got ill and dio, and thus bo unable to fulfil tho commands 
of my lato fathor Now that the rebols como with thon 
whole a1my to attack us, and I feel that 1t 18 time for mo 
to dio, I humbly beg that I may be allowed to take loave of 
you: majesty in yom majestys piesonco” ‘Thereupon the 
emperor 1aised the blinds which se:eened him, and consoled 
him thus “ The victories of tha lasi faw days have tended Lo 
seriously baffle the plans of the revolteis. I greatly admiro 


* Mi Gutis,in tho fuwlneswhich lest bottle But Sakwar is a lng 
ho devotes to tho fliul domgs of disanco fiom the battle flold, as I 
Kusunokt Magashig¢, speaks of tie can stvlo fom personnal Inowledge, 
addiess to tho so1 and the bostowal and the factanireas I ] aye rcemded 
of tho sword as ocemuing after Ins them in the teat 
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tho loyalty of yoursolf and your faith. Now tho rebels 
aro coming with thon gicat army, and oni fortuno doponds 
on tho batilo wo are about to ongago in; but T hope you 
will act according to cnenmsinnces, and will take caro of 
yousolf, as I conmde you my only supporé” Mnsntenie 
went out fiom tho prosence “with tonts in Ins eyes,” and 
afteawads fonght with the rebels at Siyo Nawata. The 
battle raged fiom morning till evening, and Masateura, atler 
Locaiving many wounds, parished, fist bowing iwiee towards 
the noth, where the empoo: was residing Ths biothe 
poushed with him 

Aslnkaga Taka Uji now agam obtained possession of 
Kioto, the omperor Go-Dmgo having proviously fled to 
Yoshmo. The victonous g2noral trented the throne as 
vacant, and amised to ib Piinzo Yula-Ilito (a brothor of tho 
tomporaly emporor Kuwoogon), undor tho nama of Komo 
Tonno, The country was nol, however s0 completely in tho 
powor of Taka-Uji or of Komio-Lonno ag to destroy all tho 
power and protonstons of Go-Daigo, and the consoqueneo 
was that from this timo (1336 av.) fo1waid, for more than 
half a contwy, thoe oxistol a stato of tangs which is 
indicated in the wile givon to this chapter Thoio wore 
two omporois of Japan, and two imporial ‘courts, at Kioto 
and Yoshino acspechively. Both omporois wore members of 
the samo umpotial family, bul it was ag tho northan 
dynasty and the southern dynasty that the two bianghos 
bocame diskmguishod ‘That sibling ab Kioto was known as 
tho noithein; that sittme at Yoshino, as tho southoin. Tho 
emporio. Komio nominated Tika-Uyji Shogun, adayoshi as 
Vico Shogun, and Ins sevond son Moto-Oyi as Governor of 
Kam hore. 

Veke-Uji lived till the year 1357; but the sccond of 
lus gical antagonisis, Nitla Yosisada (the fist, Kusunoki 
Masashigé, having diod as wo havo acon), wag killed nealy 
twonty yoats catlicr Nilia was in tho province of Tehwon,* 


* Tehizen fs the second of the  o ‘the ronto of the contnint of tho 
royon provmecs of the Mol woluto, nah”? 
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when Take Uj sent one of is family against him with the 
amy of the Hokmokudo.* Tho Ashikaga pitched Ins camp 
in Yechizen Fu, but was diiven theneco by Yosisada, and 
fled to Asuke  Yosisada and Ycshisuké combined their 
forces and again attackod him, but we1o wnablo 1o dislodge 
him from the fortresses in which ho had taken up lus 
position, and which ho had 1epaned and strengthened. ,The 
fighting still proceeded, and one dry Yosisada put himself 
at the head of a small body of cavaliy fifty wen only 
and wont 4o make an attack, but on the way encountoied a 
body of three hundied hoisemen, who suziounded lim and 
his party, pouring mrows in upon them fiom ocvay side, 
Yosisada’s mon, boing without shields, had no alternative 
but to put spurs to thei: horses, and 1ush against tho sw- 
rounding cavalry Yosisada was picrced m the hoad by an 
anow, and thereupon, after tho fashion of the timo and of 
the countiy, put himself to death. The rebels witnessed 
his solf-destruction m ignoiance of his identity, only dis- 
covering that it was tho 1edoubted Yosisada after his death, 
when thoy found in lis pocket an imporial lotto: contammg 
the woids, “In overthrowing the 10volto1s I hayo to tioublo 
you.” On scoing this they know that bofore them Iny tho 
dead form of the gicatest of the antagonists of their 10- 
bellious chief, Taka Uj. Natta Yosisada was bul thnby 
‘eighty cars of age, and tho ciicnmstancos of his death (im 
1888) were worthy of the heroism and devotion of his hfo. 
His gieat antagomst, Taka Uji, who had “spoiled tho 
purpose of his lifo,” survived him, as I have said, fo. many 
years, enjoying, hke Yoritomo and the Tojo, all bub 
impeual sway at Kamakuia. Tis descendants succeeded 
him in the Shogunate, which ho mado hereditary, and which 
remained m his family till the upusmg and the wide 
reaching of Nobunaga, in the latter half of tho sixteenth 
contmy cannot say thet Iam an admua of Taka Up, 
the founder of this Ashikaga line of Shoguns, Without 
a fuller knowledge of himself and his trmo I cannot, 1b 1s 
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tino, fully appociate jis charactor and his acts, dnt his 
adhoronce to the Wojo faamly mntil its overthrow by Nitta; 
lus sudden transfer of Ins force to tho impeual sido when 
it thus becamo successful, lus bidding for tha command 
of the castern expedition and foi the Shogunato, and Ing 
tanitorous uso of tho forms in order to scomio the lattei— 
all those things combine lo east over his undoubted abtlily 
and gonoralsip tho shadow of studiod disloyaliy and of 
organised ciimo, Tvon thoso who spoak of him—and somo 
Instouans do so as of a groal, genorous, and confiding man, 
admu, that ho was unable to repress the eiogance and the 
vonahity of his vassals, and stato that during lus admmis- 
taation the finances and tho gonoial busmoss of the conntiy 
lapsod into a deplorable condition hore aio otheis who 
alloge that an cloment of meanness, which took an almost 
unspeakable form, provaled in his public life,”  Cortnin 
ut is that ho plotted, and unjustly seemed, tho ovoithow 
of tho emperoi’s son, Princo Moringa, and not Ins ove.- 
thhow alone, but his long mpuiisonmont in a wiotched 
subtaancan dungeon, mto which we iccently looked with 
disgust, at Kamakma, onticing him fiom 1 by a ercatme of 
his under 2 piotenco of secret fiondship, only to sevor his 
head from his body as ho stopped foth Mon erpablo and 
gully of crimos like this must not bo pradod in tho pages 
of Iustory as worthy examples of the 1aco whose nobler 
imptlses alono sayo thom J1om boing ovo wholmad by hand 
and wiong, 

Tho cxigtenca of contompoimy dynasties m Japan, with 
thoi capitals at no gicat distanco from each other, led, as 
it was ceitain to lead, to almost incessant civil war, Go- 
Daigo died in tho your 1338 In dying ho loft a testamont 
enjoining upon his vagsale tho duly of remaining faithful 
to hig gon and successor, Go Manakam, and to do all in 








*M_= Giifls says that Ash kage = lo ni d of Go-Daigo ngatnst Ing 
Toka-Up bit cl to Miado's on — owrso aad got} maolaed, dep wed, 
oub ne, and spe ks of ‘Jig ally in seal lo Kenaktin, and nmderod m 
the tmpeuul Led, He also s 58 « sublusattens dungeon 
t at,ymuly by ea ticans 16 posto cd 
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thei power to presoive his rights; and as he had gonorous 
partisans scattered throughout the provincos, the pence was 
not hard to keep In the couise of time, however, as tho 
more distmguished and devoted members of lus party dicd, 
his powe1 began to decline. In tho chaptor on the Deseent 
of the Crown T have made mentton of the manner m which 
m the yeai 1891 the Aghtkaga Shogun Yoshmmutsn availed 
hugolf of this declime of power to bing about an agroomont 
by which the two dynasties were meiged to one The 
convention then enteied into was bioken, and the crown 
was retamed, as I have theie shown by the northen binnch 
of the impeiial house, but the southern emperos ore 
neveitheless regarded by most Japanese histouans as the 
legitimate soveroigns, the northern being spoken of as mere 
usurpers, forced upon a thione, and held theic by the mh 
tary power of the Ashikaga genoials, But as both lines of 
sovorcigns weie taken fiom tho logitimate mmponal house 
which had descended fiom tho sun-goddess, the sacicdness 
of tho sovo1oignly was not mpancd 
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CHAPTOR X 


LUD ASMIKAGA SIOGUNA 


Stp emo powa of the Aslikyis—Rivah cs and contesis—Capin o and 
recap we of Kamaku a—Assassination of Mocht Uj Assassmation 
of Shogui Yosh noi—Lho impel msigmy ean‘cd oft—Jhon 
recovery — Ten be ontesism Kio o nthe Pftco ith contuy—Rebellicn 
of Kalsumoto~-Pait san ¢oitests—T wo Iago ai nies meot in tho 
cayital—Dhght of the cout—T o uy flut—~Llo Mikado taken to 
tho palaco of the Shoztm—The wat o Inotl es—Lho Shogun Yoshi- 
masa—~DProgicss of the ars  ‘Lho 8 ogi Yosh tand impr‘soned, 
restored, and aga doy osedl— Teather battles my Krote—The introduc 
ton of muskets and camon—Deeh e@ of the Aghthasas, and tiso of 
Nobinaga—Distu bed strte of the country in the 8 stconth contuasy— 
Nobunaga's victory 11 L500 4 »—Hfo 18 commasioned by the empeo 
to pacificate the count y—~Tle over Liows the false Shooun— Appen~ 
ance of ‘Lokngawa Iyyasu—the batik of Al agawa—Consp 1 ey and 
overthiow of the list Ashkasa Shogun—Roview of tho As) ikaga 
jenod, 


Jn provious chaptois we havo secon tho Aslikaga house, 
m tho pogon of Vaka-W1, stiuko tho Minimoto from tho 
haghis of powor to tho abyssos of humiliation, and disvo 
tho logitimate sovmecigns fiom thon Unono and capital, 
oslablishing m thei: places a new ampouul branch, During 
tho oxistonce of tho two contemporary dynastios, the power 
of tho Ashikagas wea suprome within tho limits of tho 
noithoin dynasty, and continually oncrorching upon that of 
vho southorn, When the two dynasvics becume one, thoi 
powor becamo absoluto ovot the whole country, and romained 
go until tho appemanco of Nobunaga in tho sixtoonth 
contmy. Ib is tino thal after tho iccongolidalion of the 
mpeual power im tho hands, nommally, of Go-Komaisu, 
somo oubles wore expoioncod; bni all diffienttios wero 
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stimounted, and tho Ashtkagas became, as I havo said, 
domimant thioughout the land 

The period of ther supremacy was not, however, freo 
fiom itvaliies and contests The native Instorians tell us, 
for example, that trouble alose at Kamakwa as follows. 
Tako Uji, in his day, had nommated Ins second son, Moto- 
Uji, to the goveinoiship of Kamakura and of tho easton 
provinces One of Moto-Uj1’s descendants, named Mochi- 
Uji, who was very powerful, cxecoded lis authority by 
giving tho title of ‘ Kuwan le” to lus first minister, and by 
sotting himself up as a 11val to the Shogun, Learnmg this, 
a former niiniste: of Mochi Uji * turned against the upslait, 
made an uncle of the latte: Ins chief genotal, and onterod 
Kamakura by foree of arms, driving out Mochi-Uj. The 
Shogun, howover, treated this as a 1obollion, and sont laigo 
succows and reinforcements to Moch1-Uji, callmg also upon 
his great vassals of the eastoin piovimeos to assist him 
The consequence was that Mochi Uji put tho 1ebols down, 
and again took possession of Kamakma, Lator, in tho 1cign 
of tho emperor Go Tanazono, this samo Aslukaga Moclu 
Up got into bad relations with the Shogun Yoshmoni, and 
was assassinated by one of the ministers of the latte: } 

Other troubles arose. Yoshinori concorvad, wo aio told, 
tho dosign of dispossessing ono of tho groat vassals namod 
Akamatsu-Mitsusuké, in ordo: to givo his domains to a° 
member of Ins famly namod Akematsu-Sudamma, On 
leaining this, Miisusuké, while dooply indignant, concealed 
Ins feolngs, and myited the Shogun to aitond a gront 
fostival which was to be celohated at lis houso. Yoshino 
wont, and was assassmated Ils son Yoshikatsu bocamo 
Shogun in his place, and at once put to denth the mmdeio 
of his fathe1. As a futher inginnce of tho unsettled stato 
of public affeisy during this pesicd, I uy moution tho caso 
of Fuyrware-Arimitsu, a man of great eminence, who, having 


* Named * Onesugni wi na ° patton of Icttas Ho fou ad a 
ft ‘Thw minmste: was named Onc — colebiat.d co oge which waa tamed 
sugm Norweand, andis smd to hmvo the Ashik ga gakko 
beon a yery popular man anda gicat 
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commitlod a crime, as & means of escaping punishment 
alhed lumsel{ with othors, and invaded the mmpcrial palace 
with 3800 mon, and cared off the 1mporml insignia Tho 
imperial troops prusued him, vangmphed hun, end pub nm 
and his two chiof wesocmtes to death, A 1omnant of the 
robe) forco eseaped to Yosluno with tho imporiel symbols, 
and tho1e atlompted ane résstunce supreme, talang for thoit 
chief a piimeco of tho blood, Ladeyoshi. Ono of the vassals 
of tho decoagod Akamatsu-Mitsusuké, hopmg to reinstate, so 
to speak, the momory of lig maslor by rendaimg a signal 
se1yico to tho goveinment, wen vo Yosluno, slow Prince 
Tadeyoshi, recovaicd the impeital symbols, and eared. 
thom back to Kioto. As a reward to the fanuly, the 
emperor commanded tho Shogun to bestow the lands of 
Matsusuké upon his nophow Musunom, and thus continuo 
the forfeited domains m tho Akamatsn famly 

Tho empero. Go-Ilanazono was sucecaded, 1465 an, by 
Go-Rguchi-Mikado, who 1e1gnod till the yoar 1500 Ths 
1oign was mado momorablo by a so1togs of terrible contests 
botweon subjects, which lasted fo. sovoral years, and 
of which tho capital itself, Kroto, was tho scone, ‘Thy 
oxtiaordinary war appears to have arisen out of a misorablo 
petty jealousy, the origin and dovelopmont of which 1b 18 
difficult for mo to tiaco, ‘The {ust meidont wluch 1 ean 
conneat with 1b is tho non-accoptunce by tho Shogun m 
the your 1467 of an outertamumment offercad Ium by hw 
fist muster, Matekoy wa-Masanage, Ut was usual for tho 
Shogun {o accoph suoh an ontortammont annually, m tho 
fast month of the yoar, and Ins rofusal of Masanagn’s, 
couplod with Ins aecoptance of tho invitation fom ona 
Yamana-Mieht-Toyo, grvo gent offence Among thoso who 
wo1e mosh offended was another miister of tho Shogun, 
namod Tngokawa-Katsumoto While the ill-fecling oxisted, 
Maclu-‘Yoyo visited the Shogun’s palace, and obvamod fiom 
him an mafruction to Kaisumoto to rescind an oder of lus, 
hy allowing one Yoshinazi to acimzn to ns homo — Insted 
of obeying tho Shogun’s command, Katsumoto said, “I will 
go lo the palaco and anawor the Shagun myself”, but 
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instead of doing so, he gathered togothor troops to defend 
lis house, aud was there jomed by the fist mimste, 
Masanaga. “Meantime Michi Toyo in ke manner got 
tioops together to defond the Shoguns palace fiom attack 
The original quaiicl havmg lam apparcntly betweon the 
fist minister, Masanaga, and Yoshmari, the Shogun gave 
the singular order that these two alone, with then 10- 
spective soldiois, should fight the matior out unaided by 
otheis Yoshimari, at least, was content with this, and 
soon fell with his troops upon those of Masanaga, bong 
secretly aided by Michi-Toyo. Ho was viclouous in the 
fight, and took possession in Kioto of the pmerpal residence 
of his enomy, Theicupon the peo} lo de1idod Katsumoto for 
not haying assisted Masanaga, and attibuted Ins abstontion 
to fear In consequence of these reproaches he shul him- 
solf up in his house, which was on the western side of the 
Shogun’s palace, that of Mich Toyo boing on its caston 
sido. The Shogun, finding himself botwoon theso two fiory 
foos, did Ins best to reconcile thom, but in vain, Katsumoto 
1msod troops in the provinces of Sotsu, Tango, Idsumi, 
Awap, Awa, Sanuki, Toga, Bichu, and Mikewa, which woro 
thon undo1 lus sway, and to those wore added furcos rumod 
by Masanaga and other frionds, tho aggrogato amy of 
Katsumoto amounting to 160,000 men Michi-Loyo inised 
troops in tho provinces of Tayuna, Inaba, Taine, Toki, 
Iwanu, Bizen, and Mumasnke, 10 which wore joined tho forces 
of Yoshinazi and of othor fiiondly pesonagos, binging tho 
wholo numbor up to 110,000 men 

Those two lage aimtos ontered Kioto, fightening tho 
poor citizens out of thor wits, and forcing thom to fleo in 
all ditoctions to escapo the inevitablo calanntics of a war 
cntiied on within a peculiarly perishable aity The Shogun, 
Yoghimasa, issued*a proclamation declaing that he would 
rogeaid as his onemy lim who should begin the fight. This 
did not, however, deter Katsumoto fiom attacking an 
enomy’s house in fiont of tho Shogun’s palaco, and canying 
it Katsumote also obtained flags of tho Shogun fiom the 
palace, and hoisted them oye: Jus cwn gates, and inyitod to 
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lus honse Yoshimi, the younga biothe: and hen of tho 
Shogun, This induced Michi-Toyo to atlack Knisumoto, 
but without succoss, Tlo giand dignilatios of tho court, 
fonuing hko commonci peoplo for their hives, fled fom the 
oly in difforent directions, and fiom this timo forwad 
Kioto bocame tho scono of continual struggles, in which for » 
long tame the hoops of Katsumoto wore usually victorious. 
On ono occayion the ary of Mich-Toyo sot firo to the 
house of one Ishiki Masa Uji, and, as tho wind was slong, 
30,000 honsos woro buint down At about the samo timo 
the army of Micht-Toya was reinforced by the troops of 
Nagato and Suwo, and thencofoiwnd was continually 
snecossful, 

It may roadily bo supposod that noithor the Mikado no. 
tho Shogun, nor thou housoholds, wholly oscaped the influ- 
oncos of a war hko this, cad on m the ety in which 
both remded, and undor the very walls of tho palaces to 
which thoy ware confined, Suspecting that his enemies 
wolo i communication with the Shogun’s officors, Katsumoto 
compelled the Shogun to dismiss some of thom , those, gotting 
angry, docluod that the Shogun hmnsolf was in favow of 
Mioli-Loyo, smiling when lus tioops gamed suecesses, and 
hownmg if the foitune of war tuned tho other way. Tho 
only result of {hor attompiod tacachory was that Katsumoto 
pub thom all to death Soon allorwards Michi-Toyo mado 
wi unsuacoss{ul ondoayom to obtain possession of tho poison 
of tho Mikado, in consequenes of which both the Mikado and 
tho ox-Milado worg bought by Katsumoto to tho pniaco of 
tho Shogun Bad as mattors wore, thoy wore mado worse by 
vircumstancos (with tho dotmls of whieh {will not trouble 
tho reader) which had tho offoch of binging tha Shogun 
Yoslumasa and his biotho. Youlnm: into tho opposite camps, 
tho latter bemg with Miclu-Loyo and the former with Kat- 
stunoto, Thom this timo tho wat was caizod on as botwoon 
the favo biothots, and it continued for seven yous, not having 
congod when Kalsumoto and Mighi-Toyo both diod within a 
month or to of cach othe 

Yoshimage, although emlnoilod, as wo have seou, m fight. 
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ful disturbances, is said to have been a “grand arudteur de 
plasiis” Tt was he who intioduced the art of ceremomal 
tea making and tea ciinking, to which I shall have frequent 
occasion to refer horeafter, Ie also established tho beautaful 
villa aud gardens of Higasht yama, which oxist untal to day, 
and where ha formed a fine collection of pictwies and anti 

quittes. Unfortunately he spont a good deal too much 
money, and caused the peoplo to suffer in consequence Io 
waa succeeded m the Shogunate by the son of his biothe 
Yoshimi, named Yoshitané. In this .cign (that of Go-Tsuchi- 
Mikedo), notwithstanding its wais and tumults, tho art of 
pemting made gicat progress ag we shall noto elsewhere, 
Suffico 16 here to 1emak that tho celebrated famihos 
of Tosa and Kano, which have produccd generations of 
celebrated artists, dato fom this petiod of tho Ashikaga 
Shoguns. 

In the year 1526 ap, tho ompeor Go Kashiwabnia 
succeeded to tho thione, but sat upon it only for a single 
year The Shogun Yoshtand had pioyiously boon confined 
by Hosokawa Masamoto, who had placed tho nephew of 
Yoahitané in tho uncle’s high office, Yoshitand now escaped, 
and Masamoto was assassinatod, Yoshitané ngnin assuming 
the Shogunate. Te was soon aftoiwards again deposed, 
Tho troubles of this reign weto continued mto tho noxt 
that of Go-Naie-Tenno, which lasted thinty yens, IKioto 
was again the scene of giave distmbances, and the garrison 
and battle field of hostilo amigas, imsed by dissatisfiod Sho- 
guns and mmuisteis, and by tlon friends and vassala To 
add to the troubles and ho11ois of the time, the Poringueso 
airived in the isle of Take m Satsuma, and taught theso 
wariing Japanese tho uso of firearms. In tho folloning 
ieign they added tho use of imported cannon. 

The reign of the emporo: Okt-Machi, who came to the 
thione m the yeas 1558, and contmued upon it for nearly 
thirty yoo1s, was as distubed as that of his piodecessoi. 
Duiing this .eign an end was put to the powei of the Ashi- 
kagas, both the empeio: and the Aslukaga Shogun limeolf 
having summoned to thou aid in quelling the rates baneos 
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of the capital and of the county a Gonoial Nobunaga, who 
allorwards became one of the most renowned mon of Japanosa 
hisloiy, and who changed tho whole course of that history 
onwad fiom Ins day to oms. The groat famo of Nobunaga 
may bo said to date fom the second yéat of Oki Machis 
reign, viz 1560 ap. It will bo obvious to the roado1, hom 
what has aloady been recorded in Uns chaptor, that tho 
groat military domination over the wholo country which tho 
first of the Ashikaga Shoguns, Taka-Uyi, had osublished, ld 
gradually dwindled away, and that tho Shoguns wero fast 
becoming almost ag poworless to goyon tho countiy im tran- 
quillity as weio the Mikados Tho influonee of tho Shogun 
waa, m fact, msignificant, and tho loids of sove1al provinces 
refused to rccognise his authorty, vb least withm thou own 
domains.* Tho grent families cach namitamod its own army, 
and iivallod thon neighbows in mihtwy powor, some having 
almost annual wars, and their gonerals occasionally achioving 
gront military distinction, Ins being the stato of things, 
one Imagawa Yoshimoto had takon tho threo provineos of 
Smuga, Totom, and Mikawa and now dosed to tako that of 
Owe T'o1 this purposo ho led an amy of forty five thon 

yand mon into that fimtful province, lo attack tho troops 
of the Ole fumily,t ab the head of which was Nobunage 
TYe, on lewning tho nows of Yosh moto’s advanco fiom tho 
keopos of the castles of Wisitsu md Mazund, r0s0lved to 
allompt thoia rescuc, and bofore starting gavo a banquob to 
Jus retainers, whore he is saad to hive exhibited goat choou- 
noas, and to havo danced, svymg, “Mon live for fifty years, 
which pass liko a dicam: wo are doin once, and 1b 18 om 
fulo once to dio,” At tho biowk of day he put spm to lus 
hoso, and went forth alone, or wilh only about ton mon 
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following him; but when he 1eached Atsuta (where the 
sacted swoid 1s enshumed, and winch wo shall visit he.o- 
after), he was jomed by about a thousand men  Procesding 
onwaid, he gathoied troops fiom tho castlos on his route tall 
lus numbers amounted to fom thousand Yoshimoto, who 
had pitched his camp at Okchasawa, and had routed the 
Owai forces fom these castles, and set them on fire, in tho 
flush of lus success noglected to guard his camp, whereupon 
Nobunaga who had given conspicuous proofs of personal 
piowess on his way thither—conce ued Jus flags and diums, 
and foll upon Yoshimoto’s amy duiing a storm of thunder 
and rain, puttmg them to the 1out, Yoshimoto himself being 
beheaded by one Mou Iidetaka This gient victory, which 
was gained in the year 1560 4 p, made the namo of Nobunaga 
famous throughout Japan 

Dung these early yeas of this reign of Oki Machi the 
Shogun Yoshitoru was assassinated, and his youngor brother 
Yoshiaki, who should have succeedod him, was forced to fico 
to the province of Om, anotho: of the Ashikagas, Yoshilidé, 
bog proclauued Shogun. Wheu the fauic uf Nobunague 
became gieat, tho empero. commited to lum tho task of 
pacificating tho country. At the same timo tho oxiled 
Yoshiki besought Nobunaga to 1ostcie to him the Shogunate, 
Nobunaga accepted this double so.vice, and, talang Yoshiaki 
with him, maiched with a poworful aimy upon Kioto. 
Putting to flight all those who sought to 1osst him he 
entered the capital, diiving tho false Shogun Yoshihidé ont 
of , and sottmg up Yoshiaki im lus place. This occurred in 
the yoni 1568. 

Two years later we find Ota Nobunaga im Echizen, 
altacking Asakura Yoshikagé, and captwing the castles of 
Tetsutsu and Kanasaki, then 1etunmg to Omi to put down 
one Nagamasa, whd had 11sen there in support of Yoshikagé. 
When Nobunaga besieged the castlo of Yokoyama in Om, 
Yoshikagé sent help to Nagamasa, who encamped with 
twenty thousand men on the Mount of Oyo m Om. In 
the battle which then ensued Nobunaga had unde him a 
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gonoial, Tokugawa Iyéyasu, who subsequently became tho 
founder of that so-called Vokugawa dynasty of Shoguns and 
Tycoons, which lnsied, and was omnipotont im Japan, fiom 
the year 1000 down to om own tno, that is 10 say, to tho 
ovoithiow of the last Tokugawa Tycoon in 1868. We shall 
have occasion to tnko futher notice of this gieat gonoial 
herenfie. At this battle of Anagawa, fought m 1570, tho 
gonoralship of Nobunaga appems to hayo boon the moat 
remarkable, Obserymg an unusual movemenv of toich 
lights ono mght in tho camp on Mount Oyoui, Nobunaga 
unforced that the onemy was aianging a daybieak attack, 
and gave oide1s for an immediate assault upon him before 
his dispositions we1e completed, The battle wont untowaidly 
al first for Nobunaga’s amy, tho columns of both Iyéyasu 
and anothor genoial (Nobutoru) boing dofealod , but spuated 
and woll-dovisod flauk attacks bang oidored both by 
Nobunaga and Iyéyasu, tho day becamo thous 
Unfortamatoly fo. himsolf and for his house, tho new 
Shogun Yoshaki, whom Nobunaga had placed in the seat 
of eminence after 2 few yeas (about six, I think) becamo 
jealous of the great powe: of Nobunaga, forgot the so1yices 
which the goneiel hed 2ondored him and promoted an 
attompt to remove him by assassination Nobunaga dis 
covered the plot, and doposod tho mgiate, in the yo 1578. 
Thus onded tho domination of the Aslikagas, and when ono 
rovalls the moans by which 14 was established by Taka Up, 
and remembers the fiequont and toritble mtostino wars 
which prevailed thioughout 1b, 1b 18 with a sonso of satislac 
tion that ono witnesses ils ovaithrow. For more than two 
hundiod yoms tho high office of tho Shogunatle—tho mosh 
oxalted of all in tho state sayo {hat of the Mikadonto—had 
been in possession of this Aslukaga family, fom vhom i 
ow fo. over passed away. Lstablished by tho tioachory of 
8 foundor, the Ashikaga 1ule was abolished bocauso of tho 
voachery of is lust representative ‘Lhe period covered by 
6 was one of almost incessant civil was, and of deplorable 
1oss and suffermg to tho whole countiy ‘Tho lwo capitals, 
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Kioto and Kamakuia, wo1o perpotually assailed with storms 
of battle, and although tho ond had not yet coma, tho 
downfall of tus pormeions family was the blest boginning 


of tho ond,* 
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CHAPTER XI 
NOBUNAGA AND IMDLYOMIIL 


Otis Nobu razr the soo awa ot Ue ado ts Ins father’s proftss on 
Pula display cf lus cliaacter—-Peturn of the pau s m1 pleases 
of xeace Pubic acs of Nobunage~—Tlo 1s made § Gi ab M n'star ol 
tho Thght —Thdoyoshs, afterwaids the Larko Ongmally a bedi, o 
gioom—W ig patio isud by Nobunaza To becomes o great geo ictal 
Takes ink wth lyévasu-—The thieo gicatcst generals of Ja ay— 
Buddlusts wa Chustinns Nobuniga prctocls Ch istianity and attacks 
Buddhism—Pad ¢ Organtin’s ritaview wih Nobunyga ‘Tho Jesuit 
ehutch, or “Tomyle of tho Southein Savases ? Perscoution of the 
Budd ists Luxnous pi css Splendid uttua s and unseemly hyes— 
Tho gorgeous tomples of Mount Uhyei destroyed Butchory and con- 
fligiation Toitifled temple of the Shin Buddhusts in Osaka Its siugo 
and ultimate sn ende—tIts 1 osts senite cd Nabi inga,a acked hy 
iebols, slays limeolf ‘Lhe “ Tate: Lojo” of Odawaia Ifdoyoshi 
ay pol ata a child sutecossai to Nobunaza Mimeelf takes t] 6 10nl power 

Delong of Shrbata—The ‘Seven Spcatman of Sadsazntakd *— 
Ronmie levis Shibata s vs his wife by ha desic 1 zhtmg ia 
the Kuanto—Tho Tater Tops overthrown—Other rebels subdiucd— 
Midcyos}1 deelaes war yuost Kore y—Invides Kotcy and th oatons 
Clini~Oli sling bur vt ab Nagasiki—T) ¢ cat’ pries hood—Ambi-~ 
ton of IL doyosl i—Ilo becomes tho ‘Laiko—Ilis chaiactu ieviewed— 
Ancelotcs concuning hn 


{x the proceding chapim,in tacmg tho Asikage domination 
toits downfall, { have had to notico tho 1180 of thei dostroyor, 
Ota Nobunaga, The son of # warz10. who m the troubled umes 
of tho Ashikege Shoguns had scquired provinces by means of 
his swoid, Nobunaga took up the fathor’s pmsuit, and con- 
quoted for himself several important provinces m the gouth, 
We havo already soon indievtod both tho apiril in which he 
lived, and the ability with which he 1a1sed and commanded 
faoops Both compere and Shogun sought his masterly ad, 
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and when the Shogun turned tieachoious he felt no se.uple 
m deposing him, or in leaving the Shogunate itself vacant 
ag long as he hved, himself governing m the nme of 
the emporo. ‘Thus far, however, we have acquucd but an 
imporfect representation of tho man; bis charactor will 
moie fully appenr in what follows 

Tiom the time of lug tuumphal ontrance mto Kioto, No 
bunaga distinguished himgolf by nwnorous useful iets, among 
which a native historian cites tho 1econstruction of the 
mpezial palace (2 matter of moment in a countiy where tho 
Mikado bore a sacied character), the recall of those whom tho 
ervil wais had forced into exile, the repau of the roads and 
thoroughfares, the subjection of tho troublesome Buddhist 
clergy (who had attained enormous wealth and mfluenco, and 
often employed both fo. other than church pu poses), and tho 
pacification of the couny. Aftor yeais of commotion and 
bloodshed, tho capital now enjoyed again tho pwsuis and 
pleasures of peaco In iotuin for his gient services tho 
emperor made Nobunaga Udean, or “ Gront Maimistor of tho 
Tight,’ 

Thus fai 16 has not been necessery to mako palacular men 
tion of one who must now take a placo of much emmonea in 
this historic summary ; Liefer to the gicat gonoral [Lideyoshi, 
bette: known m Japanese rccoids as tho Taiko, or ‘Tatka 
Sama, This renowned man owed nothing to buth o1 ancoslay, 
boing tho son of a poor peasant “Whilo 2 maa boy hoe 
became a betto, 01 groom, to Nobunaga, who noticod tho boy's 
monkey face and 1estless eyes, and oncomaged him to become 
a soldier, which ho did’ (Garffis), In the wars in which 
Nobunaga was engaged prio. to tho overthiow of tho Ash- 
kagas, Hideyoshi had playod a prominent part as a goneral, 
and divided with Tyéyasu the fame of ianking noxt to 
Nobunaga in military skill and piomiso of power. At tho 
tame of Nobunaga’s assassmation (of which I must piosently 
speak) im 1582, Tidoyoshi*had bean despaiched Lo tho wost 
country to subjugate Mou, the pimce of Choshm, who had 
refused to recognise the now oider of tungs as established by 
Nobunaga. At this point, then, wo havo befoio us thica 
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gloat and succossful gonotals, Nobunaga, Tidoyoshi, and 
Ty¢ynan, all of whom woio sorving tho omporor directly, 
without tho mlorvontion of a Shogun, and all of whom m 
turn becamo m suceossion, and im tho order im which I have 
just aiangod thom, tho vu tual inlois of tho country, 

Bul although these threa mon apparantly threo af tha 
gicatest m many respocts Lhat Japan ovo producod appon 
on tho seone with swoids in thon hands, and as warrtois of 
the fist order, it was upon tho religious history of tho 
wountiy that they shuuped thea will and temper anost 
oflfaciually. Jt is in other chaptois that I tiaco in outlino the 
1190 and progicss of Buddhism and of Christianity in Japan, 
but hore, in ontlming the Instory of the lattor half of tho 
aixteonth contmy, I must state 2 fow facts connoetod with 
tho momontous influences biought to bear upon both these 
religions by tho sucecssois of tho Ashrkagas. Buddhism had 
at this tamo been for many contmics tho most fayoued 
religion of the court and noblos, and had so prosperod that ib 
had uson far abovo that siato of humility and unworldlinoss 
which all advocatos of all ioligions aio willing to accopt in 
the bogmnmg. It had mdecd so prospored that its mosb 
influential priosis had como first 40 covet, thon to handle, and 
at longth to wield thoso wealdly woapons of the state which 
many icligions dignitarica reve boon willing te omploy when 
thoy havo had a safo opportunity. Wo have in en carhor 
pait of Une book seen the boldnoss with which moo than 
ones tho prosts of Miyoi-san maiehod with tioops fiom 
thon mountain monastory into Kioto to monaco the omporor 
and cooico hia ministors, Caeal and worlthy and proud, 
indeed, wo1o tho Buddhist bozas of Japan whon tho last of 
the Ashikagas was doposed by Nobunaga And meantimo, 
in the middle of this arxteanth centiny, nob only had Chis- 
tinmity Mudo ity Appomates in thy southorn und wosturie 
pmis of tho country, but tho gioat Jesuit missionary Xavior 
had landed at Kagoshima, found Ina way to Moto, and 
pierched, though with no vistblo success, tho ichgion of 
tho Vugin in tho streoty of the capital. 

Nobunaga, in the day cf his powor, took the Ohishan 
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1eligion, in the form of Roman Catholicism, under Ins protec- 
tion. In a Japaneso work * is given tho following account of 
the ougin of this mfluential patronage, Ono of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, Padie Oigantin, had an interview with 
Nobunaga. Organtin was asked why he had come to Japan, 
and replied that he had come to spiead his religion Te 
was told that ho could not be allowed at once to proach 
vé theie, but would be futher informed later on Nobu- 
naga then took counsel with lis 1¢tamers as to whethor he 
ghonld allow Chniahanity ta ba Tranchod m not Ona of thaga 
strongly advisod him not to do so, on the giound that there 
were already enough roligions in the country. Bub Nobunaga 
roplied that Buddhism had been introduced fiom abroad, and 
had done good in the county, and ho therefoe did not seo 
why Christiamty should not be granted a tin], Oxgantin 
was consequently allowed to erect a chuich, and to send for 
others of bis orde1, who when they came weie found to bo 
like ham in appearance. “Their plan of action was to tond 
the sick and reheve the poor, and so prepaio the way foi tho 
recoption of Chnistiamty, and then to convert evory ono, and 
make the seaty sea provinces of Japan subject to Portugal” t 
This account shows that 1b wag fiom no 1ogaid for Chais- 
uuanity, as Chiistianity, that Nobunaga poumitted the Jesuit 
missionatios to puisue thei calling in Japan; indoed ho 
causod the Christian chuch that was bmlt to bo dosg- 
nated the Temple of the Soithein Savages. ‘Theo 1s 
eyon on record eyidenco which shows that aftor tho now 
religion had made considerable progiess under his protection, 
the suspicion that 1b was to bo mado an instaumont {or 
depirving the countiy of 1ig mdopendence mduced lum to 
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moditato its ovartluow. “Nobunaga, stys tlo bul 
Mogusa, “ now hogan to 1ogict Ins proyiows polhey m por 
mitting the mtioduction of Chiistiamty. IIo accordingly 
assombled lus 1olamots, and said to thom. ‘Tho conduet of 
thoso missionniies in persuading poople to jon thom by 
giving monoy docs not plenaso mo Ié must bo, T think, thal 
they harbour tho design of soming tho country.” “Tow would 14 
ho, think you, if we were to demolish Nambangi (the Temple of 
tho Southern Savages)?’ Vo this Mey/da Tokuzenim sopliod 
‘It is now too lato to demolish tho fomple of Nambinjt. To 
ondeayom to mucst the power of this religion now 18 like 
trymg to anicsi the curent of the occan Nobles both 
giett and small have become adherents of tt. If you would 
oxterminato tho ichgion now thore is fear lost disturbances 
bo crontod even amongst your own rotamers, Tam thorofore 
of opunon that you should abandon your intention of deatroy- 
mg Nambanj. Nobunaga in consequence rogrottod oxcood- 
ingly lus provions aetion with regud to tho Christan 
ioligion and act about Ul mlang how ho could 1006 it out,” * 
This change mm tho feolings of Nobunaga must have como 
lato, and have had but ttle offect upon lus public policy , 
for ib 1 cortvn thib lo greatly fostercd tho growth of 
the Christian icligion in Japan, and onablod it to spread 
thoughout the southern and wostorn provieds ‘The pic- 
yincd of Bungo bocamo its hoa lquaitors, the pimes of Bungo 
bomg lumself 2 convert, but it also mide ils way thaough- 
ont Kaushi, crossod tho straits of Shimonostla northwardg, 
and found e contre ab Yamaguchi m Nogato, and sproad 
onsivards to Koto and Sakai, and to othe places noar the 
contio of the empire, Nobunags ovon established 9 Christian 
ehmeh im a erstlod town which ho himsolf bwlt m On, In a 
short timo tho Roman Catholic rehgion, undor his pationago, 
munbored a hundied and fifty thousand prosaly tos 
Nobunaga, wlilo thus extending m tho first place tolora- 
tion, and afterwuds cneomagoment, lo the Roman Catholic 
oligion, was assuming 2 voly different atlitudo towards tho 
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Buddhist faith and its mimisteis Moved, doubtloss, by tho 
wealth, the armed strength, the bold mtorfoonces of the 
Buddhist priesthood with secular affairs, and the alaiming 
habit which they had acquned of “settling questions of 
dogma with then co 1ehgiomsts by the arbitrament of tho 
swoud,” Nobunaga 1esolved to 1cduco then pide and powor 
to tho utmogtof his ability Ue appenis to have had no 
seiuples of odhscience to overcome m pwaumg this object, 
for he is smd to Nave “laughed at the woishtp of tha gods, 
conyinced that the bonzes (bczus) were mmpostois, abusing 
the smmpheity of the people, and scieoning their own de- 
bauches under the name of religion.”* Nor were these 
views without some basis in ths luxurious and unseomly hves 
of the priests in his day, if wo may belieyo the accounts that 
have come down to us. Mr Griffis, who has studied tho 
iecords of the period, afte: referrmg to the vast warlike 
monastery mm Mount Ihyo, new Lake Biwa, the grounds of 
which, “adoined and beautified with tho 1aic0st art of the 
native landscape gardener, inclosed thnteon valleys and over 
five hundred tomples, shimes, and priestly dwollings,” tells 
us that the thousands of monks who wore thore congrogatod 
“chanted hefora gorgeous altars, celebrated thaw aplandid 
aitual, revelled in luxuy and hicontiousness, diank thar 
sa? dé, ate the forbidden viands, and dalled with thon conen- 
bines, 02 hatched plots to ght or fan tho flames of foudal 
war, sg a3 to make tho quarrels of tho clans and chiofs ro- 
dound to then aggrandisement They tiusted profoundly o 
their profoasedly sacred chaiaste: to shiold thom fiom all 
dange..” Moreover, “ The bonzes (boas) continually forlod 
his schomes, and he saw thal, even if war between tho clang 
ceased, the existence of these monasterios would jeopard tho 
national peace, Io resolved to destroy them” ‘This 1¢soln- 
tion he caizied ouj, m spite of the i¢luctance, and oven of 
the Lemonstrances, of his gencials and fronds. spending, 
and often hazarding, Ins own life n the cause of Ina soveratgn, 
and fo. the purpose of tranqullising tho realm, he stoutly 
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refused to sparc those who had systomatienlly opposod him, 
and aded”us enemies, Ilo 1emmded Ins supporters of tho 
polilical ciimes, ‘the warlike autegonisms, and tho sonsual 
indulgences of the Buddlust priests; doelmed thit then 
continued existence was full of peul 10 the slate, and com 
mandod that Ileyer-sen should be bint to the giound, 
and its pnests put wilhout exception to the swoid =“ ‘Tho 
generals, cited by the specel of thon commandor, agiced. 
On tho noxt day an awful sccno of buichory and confligiation 
ensued, The soldios set firs to tho goat shiines and 
templos, and whilo the stately edifices wore in flumos plied 
awoid, lanco, and arrow Nono wero pomilted to oseapo, 
Without discuimination of age 02 sox, tho toothless dotard, 
abbot, and bonzo, maid-scivant and concubine, and childion, 
wero speared and ent down without marcy,’ 

In the chapter on Buddlusm I have givon an account of 
the doctzines of the Shin Buddlusts, and im ea Iver chapto 
shall deseribo tho splendid ontorlammont which we recoived 
in Kioto fiom the heads of this 1oligious body” Ono off tho 
severost of tho blows which Nobunaga stiuck fol] upon this 
sect, which at that timo posscssed “an immonéo fortified. 
temple and monastery,” callod Tlonganyi, im Ostke, Ac- 
coding to Mi Gifs, whoso account I will’ pg quoto, 
this ostablishmont formed tho roticat and hiding-placo of 
Nobunagn’s onomios, “Tho bonzes thomselves wore “hus 
most bitter hitors, hoeause ho hid so encomage t tho Jesuits, 
Thoy had takon tho side of Ing onomies for over trvelvo 
yous, Ab las, when somo of lus bost capiams hid beon 
lalled by ‘ grags-iebols,’ or ambuscadeis, who fled mto tho 
monastory, ho lud siege to 1b 11 emnest, with tho miontion 
of sorying tho inmatos aa ho did those of Thiyoi-san, Withm 
tho oncomlo, crowded in fiye connecting fo1licssos, wore 
thousands of women and children, besides {lo waiios and 
puosts Anothor fight{ul massacre seomcd imminent Tho 
place was so surrounded thet ovory attompt of tho gritison 
4o eaeapo was cut off On an intcnsoly duk mght, undor 
cover of a storm thin aging, several thousands of tho 
people, of all soxes and ages, allomptcd to escapo from ono 
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of the fots, Thoy wore overtakon and slaughtored Tho 
mam garison shortly’ ‘afterwaids learned tho fato of thoi, 
late comiades by seeing a junk, dospatched by tho victors, 
laden with human cars and noses, approach the castle with 
its hndeous caigo Another outpost of tho castlo was sur- 
rendered. In the second month of the sioge, a sortio m 
foice was repelled by showois of miows and maichlock 
balls; but in the fighting Nobunagas best officers wo1o 
sluin, The besieging amy finully occnpicd thico of tho 
five in the wetwork cf fortiesses Thousands (twonty 
thousand) of the garrison had been killed by arrow and ball, 
or had perished in the flames, and the horitble stench of 
buning flesh filled the air for miles, The fate of tho mam 
body within the walls was soon to be decided Tho Mikado, 
grieving over tho destiuction of so much lifo, sont thiee 
court nobles and a priest of anotho sect to poisuade tho 
gaxrisgn to yield, A conforonce of the abbot aud oldeis was 
‘wlled, and a surrender decided upon The cnstle was tuned 
“ova to Nobunaga, and fiom that day until the present has 
remained, fn tho hands of tho govonmont Pardon was 
granted to the suivivois, and tho bonzos scattored to tho 
other moyastemes of thou sect ‘lo this dey,” conelutlos 
om attlor, * tho great socts m Japan havo novo fv 
1ocoveréil from the blows doalt by Nobunaga, Snbsequétly 
inlers we obliged to lay violont hands upon tho siiong- 
“Hols of ecclosinsticnl powor that tnentoncd go fioquonily 
to disturb tho peace of the countiy; but thoy wero ablo to 
do it with compaintive ease, because Nobunaga had begun 
the work with such unscrupulous vigou and tho1oughnoss.” 
The death of Nobunaga was brought about in a mannoi 
that illustates the dangers of muilitmy nscondency On 
ils aeeasion, as on mary fo me ones, iho attainmont of 
powoi in Japan ky the foreo of arms was followed by tho 
conspiracy of others to offect its tiansfo1. Ono of Nobunaga's 
generals, named Akechi Mitsuhide, moved by ambition, and 
by what he chose to deem an affiont of his chiof, sol on foot 
a conspuacy against lim, obtamed tho suppoit of other 
officers, and sut1ounded with troops the temple im which he 
0 2 
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was 1esiding. Nobunaga, on being attacked and struck by 
an allow, deemed escape mmposstble, and therefore set fire 
to the temple, and slew himself. His son Nobutada shared 
the father’s fate ‘ 
At the tame of lus death Nobunaga was prepaimg to go 
to the west to support Hideyoshi, who was engaged with 
Mori, the piinee of Choshiu, a3 previously stated. On 
leatnmg of the assassination of his chief, Hideyoshi came to 
an understanding with Chosbim, and hastened back to Kioto 
to attack the 1ebel and assassin Akechi, whom he defeated 
and slew. The country was not even then in full possession 
of that tranquillity which Nobunaga had sought for it, after 
his own stoimful fashion; there was fighting in Krushin, 
and Iyéyasu was engaged in the Kuanto with the “Later 
Hojo” at Odawma. To. during the carly pait of this 
sixteenth centwy a family known by this designation had 
begun to exhibit pretensions in the Kuanto, and in 1524 
Hojo Ujitsuna attacked and carned the castle of Yedo, 
which remained m the possession of these Later Hojo for 
many yeais afterwards. The chief seat of the family was, 
howevei, at Odawnin, naar the shoie of tha Sag of Srgam, 
Moreover, the eldest son of Nobunaga bemg dead, and 
having left a son, Hideyosh occasioned new contentions 
and fiesh hostilities by appointing this child giandson 
nommal successor to the place id power of Nobunaga, 
himself ictamnmg the real authoity. The thnd son of 
Nobunaga, named Nobutaka, resisted this arrangement, 
bemg supported (and peihaps staited) im his i1esistance by 
SIubata-Katwrye, one of Nobunaga’s genaials, who had 
mariied Nobunaga’s sister. Hideyosln was abeady in tho 
piovines of Tsé, with an mimy of seventy thousand men, 
engaged with one Kadsumasa, at Nagasima, when he heard 
of Shibate’s appioach, Leaving his privcipal generals at 
Nagasima, ho took part of Ins forces and pushed forward to 
meet Shibata. Before any ongagement took place, Nobutaka 
rmsed a separate forco, and procecded to the ard of Kadau- 
masa and Shibata, thus forcing Dideyoshi to change his 
plans Te did change them, so far as to fall upon Nobu- 
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taka, and drive him backward to Ogaki in Mano Mean 
while, at a place called Sedsagataké, somo of Ilideyoshis 
forces we1e suddenly fallen upon and wholly dofealed. Tho 
victoig wele unwise enough to remain upon the field, 
learning which, Hideyoshi took fifteon thousand men, and 
fell upon them with such impetuosity and ficrconoss, and so 
much geneelshrp withal, that they were utterly routed 
Tn this battle, known as that of Scdsagutakd, soven wa11i019 
aimed with spears distinguished themselves so gicatly that 
they became renowned thenceforwaid in Japanose history 
as “the Seyen Speaimen of Sedsagataké.”* When Sinbata 
head of the defeat of his fiends, he fled to Wokusho m 
Yechizen, whither Hideyoshi pursued him, and whore he 
besieged nm Seeing no way of ascapo, says tho nativo 
historian, he dined with his friends, and thon killed his 
wife, children, and retainers, and set fire to lus castle. Tis 
friends followed his example, committing suicido. Anothor 
account says that afte: the parting banquet Shibata gavo 
his wife permission to leavo, and to mar1y aga; bul sho 
(Nobunaga’s sister, be if remembeicd) thanked him with 
teais, but declared she would die with hei lord, and aftor 
composing a verse of pootry besought him to Jall hei, and 
ieceived fiom him, as Ins best blassing, ha deathblow | 
Another sad incident of these struggles, by which tho death 
of Nobunaga was followed, 1s 1ecoided in tho words, “ Gila 
was attacked and taken by Nobuwo who compelled Nobu- 
taka to kill himself,” observing that Nobuwo was the socond, 
and Nobutaka the thud, son of Nobunaga, and tho two, 
theiefo.e, brothers 

Hideyosh: had other aimed enemies to subdue I havo 
alrendy mentioned that Tyéyasu was engagod, at tho timo of 
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Nobunaga s death, in fighting the Later Hojo of Odawara in 
the Kuanto. Seveial years lanier, in 1590, these Hojo weie 
still unsubdued, and Hideyoshi had to raise lis army to the 
cno1mous number of two hundied and fifty thousand men in 
cide: to make a fresh and move deteimined effort to put 
them down. Afte: captuing by his geneials castles hold 
by the enemy in the provinces of Masashi, Kodzuke, Kad- 
zusa, Shimosa, and Awa, he was compelled to subject the 
castle of Odawara itself to a seven mouths’ sige, und thon 
the capitulation resulted anther from dissonsions among the 
besieged than from external stress, By this capitulation 
the latest offort of the Late: Tojo family to gain the 
govanment of the Kuanto was completely frustrated. Tho 
goat islands of Shikoku and Kiushiu, which havo always 
beon mporteut imtegral parts of the country, also had to be 
subdued by Hideyoshi, At length, after ten yeas of warfao, 
the whole countiy became subject to his authority, and he 
rewnded lus generals by parcelling out much of the land 
into fiefs under titles gianted in Jus own name without 
reference to the sovereign 

There iemaming nothing and no one to be conquered in 
Japan, and havig a vast army and many warhke generals 
at his disposal, Hideyoshi tuned Ins thoughis towaids 
foragn countries m search of objects of conquest. In a 
later chapte: will be found the story of lis sitting im font 
of x hiliside temple am Kioto, mourning the death of his 
cluld, and there conceiving the intention of subdumg Korea, 
the conquest of which had been the dream of Ins hfe; and 
m a separate chapter will be found tho story of 14s attempted 
conquest, and of the menace to which China also was sub 
jected by him. If is sufficiont to say here that as a pietext 
for disturbing the iclations with Ko.ea he sent an ambassador 
to the king, requesting him to fuinish guides to conduct an 
expodition against Chinn The kmg icfusing to do this, 
Hideyoshi declaied wai, and followed this up by hostile 
expeditions so effectually that, notwithstanding the aspist- 
ance of China, the caprial of Keren was captuicd, and two 
of the royal prices were made pitsouets. Thideyosh: next 
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prepared to invade China, but the omperor wished to make 
peace, and induced Hideyoshi to withdiaw lus troops. Sub- 
sequently, deeming a lotte: fiom that monarch insufiiciontly 
humble, he reorgamsed a now expedition agamst lim, lis 
troops were on the port of entering China when Ihdoyosh 
died, 

Tho policy puisued by Hidoyosm with regard to Chis- 
nanity and Buddhism differed gicatly from that of Nobunaga, 
At fist, indeed, ho seemed to favour the Roman Catholics, 
and continued the destruction of Buddlust monasteries 
But there 1s strong reason for believing that ho neyo. was 
really favourable to Chustianity, that dung tho lifetime of 
Nobunaga he 1emonstiated against 1t, and that when, after 
his assumption of the chief powe1, he appeaiod to fayon it, 
he was only waiting to secure limself befo1e exllating his 
hostility In 1588, when Go Yose: had succeeded Oli 
Machi on the throne, Nobunaga issued a decrec ordoing 
the mussionaiies to assemblo at Hiiado, and piopmo to 
leave Japan. They obeyed; but the docieo nob boing 
followed by stiong moasuies, they disposed again, and 
placed themaclyos unde the protection of tho noblos who 
had become converts The torstories of these princes offered 
safe asylums, and in scattered distucts the piosclylising 
wouk was caitiod on in disxogard of tho ediet “ Christiamty 
was at its most flouushimg stage Iming tho fist yoais of 
Thdoyoshi’s administration We cw discon tho oxistenco 
at this date of » strong Chistian paity m tho country, 
though the tuning pomt had been 1oached, and the tudo 
of progiess was on the ebb, It1s tc this mfluence probably, 
coupled with the fact that his many warlike oxpoditions lelt 
him little lersme to devote to religious questions, that wo 
must attribute the shght relaxation obsc1vable in his policy 
towards Christiatity at this tame” (Gubbins). Tivo yenis 
after the edict againsé the Roman Catholics, in 1593, nino 
missionaries, Franciscans and Jesuits, were airostod in Kioto 
and Osaka, sent to Nagasalu, and there burnt. Long befoie 
this time, however, the Jesmt missionaics and then con- 
verts, mstead of commending then religion by the prench- 
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img of the gospel, by furnishing examples of godlmess and 
charity in then own hives, and by the pure love of truth 
and virtue, bad sought to spread their faith by the ev arts 
of coriuption, abuse, and persecution With the donbloons 
of Spain and Portugal, faimshed as “alms,” influence and 
suppoit were purchased, the priests of the extatang religions 
wele insulted and attacked, thei: idols dostioyed, their 
sliines and temples burnt. The people were in many places 
commanded to become Roman Catholics by ther eonvarted 
lords, the alternative beng banishment and logs of all they 
possessed “Tho bonzes weie exiled or Inlled, and fire and 
sword, as well as preaching, were employed as instruments 
of conversion” (Griffis). With tho measure they themselves 
thus meted, it was measuied to thom again, when the flamos 
of Nagasaki were Inndled; and if Hideyoshi began to 
beat them with whips, there came afte: him others who 
chastised them with scorpions, ag we shall mounfully seo 
hoveaftor. 

Hideyoshi is 1xemembered not only by his generalship, 
lus invasion of the Korea, and his edict against the Roman 
Cathohos, but also by his mprovements of the cities of 
Kioto and Osaka, and by othe: works of c1vic and national 
usefulness He will reappear in later portions of this work 
m connection with many snoh lesorving labows. Jt was 
against difficulties that ho had to stiuggle both in the 
attamment and in the exercise of power ; for he was of buth 
60 obsemie that he could not lmsolf tiace his parentage, 
although when he had obtamed eminenco he asserted that 
he was of the Tana house, and sought to have himself 
designated Sei 1-tai Shogun This title had, however, been 
hereditary in the Minamoto family, and could not be accorded 
tohim Ue then attempted to obtaim the title of Kampaku ; 
but this belonged to the house of Fujiwart. Fearing, how- 
ever, to 111tate him too much, the emperor bestowed 2b upon 
him, and also gave lim the family name of Toyotom, Years 
before his death he nominally suirendered bis functions to 
his adopted son, Tidetsugu ; but he im realty continued in 
ithe eserciso of puwer until his doath, under tho name of 
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Tmko “In Ins youth he had wedded a peasant gui; but 
as he 1ose step by step to eminence, he kept on maiymg 
until he had a number equal to that of the polygamous 
Enghsh lang Ueniy VIII; but, unhke that monarch, he 
enjoyed them all at once, and caused none of thom to loso 
her head” (Griffis) 

Tho ineidents of the mvasion of Koiea funish us with 
iuuuy very instructive glimpses of the characte: of Iideyoshi. 
On one occasion tho king of Koiea sent him a letter of con 
gratulation, accompanied by “some of the poor productions 
of our country, which we beg you will rofram fiom laughing 
at unmediately,” these presents consisting of horses, falcons, 
saddles, harness, cloths, skins, ec, Ilideyoshi suggosted 
that the ambassador should 1otwin to Korea without waitmg 
for an answer, but, not unnatntally, they profericd to wait 
for one. When they got 14, 11 wos found to be one which 
they could not possibly receive. After many emendations 
it was brought to tho following form, which can hardly 
be considered 1emaikable for ether modesty o1 comtesy .* 
“This empiio was of lato years brought to ruin by mtoinal 
dissensions which allowed no oppoitunity for laying asido 
amour This state of things .oused mo to indignation, and 
in a few years I restored peace to the countiy, Iam tho only 
remaining scion of a humblo stock, bul my mother onco had 
a dream in which she saw the sun enter ho. bosom; after 
which she gave bith tome, There was thon a soothsayer, 
who said, ‘Wherever the sun shines, there will be no place 
which shall not be subject to him. It may not bo doubled 
that one day iis power will overspread tho ompire’ It has, 
therefore, been my boast to lose no favowable opportumty, 
end teling wmgs hko a diagon I have subdued tho easi, 
chastised tho west, punished the south, and smitten tho 
north, Speedy dnd great success has attended my caicen, 
which has been like the 1ising sun dluminating the wholo 
earth. When I reflect that tho life of man is less than ono 
hundied, yeais, why should I spend my days in so.1ow for 
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one thing only? I will assemble a mighty host, and, in 
yading the countiy of the Gieat Ming, I will fill with the 
hoai frost from my swoid the whole sky over the four 
hundied provimces Should I ea11y ont this purpose, I hopo 
that Korea will be my vanguard. Let her not fail to do 
so, for my friondship for your honomable countiy depends 
solely on you. conduct when I lead my mimy against 
Chine.’ 

The following 1s an accoint by Korcan ambassadois of 
then 1eception by Ihdeyosii: “The ambassadois were 
allowed to ente1 the palace gate boine in then palanquins, 
They were preceded the whole way by a band of music. 
They ascended mto the hall, where they peiformed the 
obeisances. Ilideyoshi 1s a moan and ignoble lookimg man, 
his complexion 1s dark, and Is featwes are wanting m 
distinction. But lis eyeballs send out fixe m flashes enough 
to pierce one throngh. He sat upon oa three fold cusmon, 
with his face to the south Ho wo1e a gauze hat and o dark 
coloured 10be of state. His cflicers were ranged round him, 
each in lis proper place. When the ambassadois we1o 
intvoduced and had taken thei: seats, the 1efieshments 
offered them weie of the most fiugal desciiption. A tray 
was set before each on which was one dish contaming steamed 
mochr, ond saké of an mferin quahty was handed round 
a few times in carthenwame cups, and in a very uncere- 
monous wey. The civility of drinking to one another was 
not obscived. Afte. a short mterval, Indeyoshi iotired 
behind a curtain, but all his officers 1emamed in their places, 
Soon after a man came out, dressed mm ordinary clothes, with 
a baby m his arms, and strolled about the hall This was 
no otha than Iideyoslu himself, and every one picsent 
bowed down hig head to the giound. Looking out between 
the pillais of the hall, Indeyosln cspied the Koi ean musicians. 
Te commanded them to stike up all togethor as loud as 
they could, and was listening to then music when he was 
suddenly 1ominded that babies could despise ceremony as 
much ag ptinces, and laughingly called for one of lns 
attendants to tuke the child and to bumg him a change 
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of clothing. To seemed to do exactly as he pleased, and 
was ax unconceined as if nobody clse wee piesont Tho 
ambassadois havmg mado ther obewance, 1ctued, and this 
audienco was the only occasion 01 which thoy wore admitted 
to Hideyoshi’s piesonce.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
TYLYASU, THE TIRST TOKUGAWA SHOGUN, 


‘Tho fou de of t @ Tokuzawi dyrasty Ls bith and rative d stuct 
Ths castle in Suga Heestablishes himscf n the Kuanto and fonnds 
Yedo—He becomes sole 1eg¢ nt-—-Govei as wel , and is conspired vzainst 

A western atmy bought against h m—T'ho famous battle of Seka 
gahaia Iydéyasus victory Is ceated Siogun m 1603 Revolt of 
Hhdeyou a son of the ‘ako Osaka attached and its castle besteged— 
Peace concluded—Second ievolt of Hideyo. Osaka again attacked 
and carted ‘Tho fate of Iideyo1 The Tokugawa family fimly 
seated in the Shogunate Mult plication of Jestit m ssionaites—The 
edict of expulsion against them Appichensions in Japan of fororgn 
conquest-~Consequent persecution of the Chustians Tho evtupation 
of 2onen Cathol.cian fiom Japan attempted Tae Spanish Inqr sition 
imitated Ciuetfixion, strangling, diownmg, and wose Revival of 
leamng Tyéyasu takes education and hteirtiuie under his caie Ife 
takes contol of the mimes Peacoful relations with Korea ronewed— 
Toreign commeice encomazcd Publ e ioads and highways impioved 

Death of Iyéyasu Is “ Legacy *—Huis foudal system of administer 
tion——Dumnos, Sama, Hatamoto, and Gokenin Yedo and sts castle 

Ouigin of the famous Tokugawa temples of Shiba, Tohio Story of 
Son o tho priest 


Wer have already had occasion, morc iban once, to notice 
the important part played im the was of Nobunaga and 
Tideyosht by Tokugawa Iyéyasu. We have now to observe 
this gieat geneial more closely, and with good x1eason, for 
ie st was who founded the Tuk izuwa dyuasty, so to cull it, 
of Shoguns and Tycoons. This dynasty give two centuries 
and a half of peace to Japan, and fcll but a few years 
since, in our own time, when a stoim of inteinal and 
external forces 1aged mm Japan, leaving behind a restored, a 
liberated, and s progiessive empiie, presided ove: by the 
legitimate soyercign 
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Tokugawa Iyéyasu was born m 1542 at Okazaki, 2 town 
in the province of Mikawa, where his ancestors, belonging 
to the famous Minamoto family, had cstablished themselves 
Okazakiis on the main Tokaido road, al out twenty miles east- 
waid of the great city of Nagoya It will be seen hereafter 
that Okazaki was one of our iesting places after 1eswming 
our inland journey at the last named aty Tho provineo of 
Mikawa is sepniated from that of Smugea only by that of 
Totom, and 1t was im Mikawa and Smngn that Tydysgu first 
obtamed possessions. In Suiuga, at the town then known 
as Sumpu, but now as Shidzuoka, he built himself a castle, 
and this town hag ever since 1emamed intimately associated 
with the Tokugawes We shall seo presently that it was 
here that Tyéyasu spent the closmg years of his lifo in tho 
encouragement of art and literatwie; and later on, when 
we ourselves visit Shidznoka, we shall find that it was 
luther that tho last of the Tokugawa Tycoons 1etued, and 
ibis here that he now resides. Sumpu 1s, however, on tho 
western side of the Ilakoné mountain 1ange, and although 
this place became the most closely associated with tho 
Tokugawas in thew personal relations, 16 is tho city of 
Tokio (formerly Yodo), the present 2aste.n and principal 
capital of the empizo, that expresses the dynastic grcatnoss, 
so to speak, of this lino of governmgShoguns ‘Tho temples 
of Shiba and of Wooyeno in Tokio, and the mch shines of 
Nikko, eghty miles father north, wore tho most splendid 
manifestations of the wealth and powor of the Tokngawas, 
while the capital itself, Tokio, » city of a milhon of souls, 
ig one yast monument of thoir gicatness Somo of the 
finest temples of Shiba and Wooyeno wee destioyed at tho 
time of the revolution but the city which Iyéyasu founded 
has become the centie of the modcin empne, and will 
doubtless grow in avealth and beauty as the countiy advances 
along the path of constitutional freedom and good goyein- 
ment The manner in which Iyéyasu camo to establish 
himself in the Kuanto as well as at Sumpy in Suruga was 
this After the death of lus fatha, he had gradually in 
cieased the family domains in Mikaya, and became vory 
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influential there In Ideyoshi’s time, howovei, he 1eccived 
fiom that geneial an orde: to suriender to the government 
lis Mikawa properties, and some other, and accepted in 
exchange for them five of the eastern provinces, including 
that in which Yedo, now Tokio, stands It appears that 
Thdoyoshi suggested to Tyéyasu the ments of the grent 
plam of Yedo asa site fo. the capital city of the Kuanto, 
and Tyéyasu had alieady commenced the building of it when 
Hideyoshi died = Tt may ha wall to remark here what hag 
not before been stated, viz. that Hideyoshi and Iyéyasu at 
one time ranged thei: armies against each other, but 
Hideyoshi: subsequently prevmled upon Iyéyasu to restoie 
peace between them, and induced him to vistt Kioto and 
make his submission to the empeio1. 

Before Ins own death, Tideyoshi caused lus adopted son, 
Ihdetsuga, whom he had nominaicd his successor, to be put 
to death, on the ground that he was wn hbetin ef wn 
homme cruel, and had subsequently nommated lis own son, 
Hideyou, us successor. Hideyoir bamg very young and 
mexperienced, however (but six yeats old, in fact), Hideyoshi 
in Ins will appointed a council of iegency, composed of 
Tokugawa Iyéyasu and othors The otheis having died, 
Tyéyasu soon found himself the only regont, and so governéd 
tho countiy as to wim meieasing popularity fom day to 
day. The result was, as usual, Jealousy of his power, and a 
conspuacy to overthiow 16, Ono of the foime: favourites 
of Ideyoshi sot himself to work to ling about the old 
ciimo of assassination, persuading some of the most 1n- 
fluential Daimios that 1t was the wish of Hideyou to have 
Tyéyasu put to death. ‘Tlus led to a strong combination 
against him a combmmation that was doubtless strengthened 
by the apprehension that Iyéyasu contemplated setting 
Fideyon aside and taking to himself the goveinmg power 
of the realm. Others agai objected alike to Tyéyasu and 
to the son of Hideyoslu, viewmg both as mere upstarts, 
without any ical claim oi just pretension to govein the 
countiy Nor wore the family of Nobunagn idle, some of 
thom secking to assert then clums to the exeentive govern- 
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ment. To make the position of the country still more 
complex and dangerous, there was the mmy that had 
returned from Korea without employment, under leadas 
who had gamed victories, aud longed 10 achtevo otheis. 
The iesult of all these complications was, after many hosita- 
tions, war wai between an eastein army led by Tyéyasus 
geneials, and a western amy led by lus enemies m league, 
including the partisans of Iideyon, and of the petendeis 
of Nobunaga’s family. 

The battle fought between these two armios, at oa place 
onlled Sekigahara, in the year 16L0, was one of tho gientest 
and most decisive ever fought in Japan. Unfortunately the 
manuscript accounts which I have obtamed of 16 so abound 
with names of persons and places, and 1mn into so many 
details, that gienter time and labour than I ean devote to 
the matte: are essential to a full and clear deserption of 16 
Tt may be woll to state, however, that the sito of 16 was an 
undulating plain, at the foot of a mountam rango, through 
which plain 1uns the gieat Ingh road, the Nakasendo, con 
necting tho capitals of Kioto and Tokio by a northern route, 
just as the Tokaido conneats thom by a sonthein rauta The 
intiusion of the Owa1 Bay into the southern coast of Japan 
forces tho Tokaido so fu northwaid at Nogoya, 01 1ather at 
Miya, as to biing these two gieat thoroughfaics within 
fifteen miles of each other, and Sckigahaie is on the Nakn- 
sendo, nen to this point of appionch, and at a distanco of 
about nine milos to the east of Lake Biwa, ‘Tho castlo of 
Ogaki was the stronghold of the westoin amy, tho castle of 
Gafu that of the eastern Both Ogaki and Gifu are m tho 
province of Mino; and, speaking generally, the provinces 
east of Mino had submitted to Iyéyasu and tho easton 
amy, while those to the west fo. the most part lad sub- 
mitted to the wegtern army. The castlo of Otsu, on Lake 
Biwa, 2 few miles to the south west of Ogaki, was held for 
theeasternaimy a cicumstance which mateuially fluenced 
the action of the western commanders, 

A council of war was held, and the relative motils of 
remaining within the castlo and of leaying it wero waimly 
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discussed. It was decided to leaye it, on the ground that 
thew force (one hundred and twenty eight thousand men) 
was so much greater than that of Iyéyasu (seventy five 
thousand) thai 16 would disappomt and discomage the 
troops if they failed to go out and ciush the enemy. 
Accordingly the westan aimy maiched forth at night fom 
the castle of Ogaki, and took up its position at Osekimura. 
When Iyéyasu heard that the western aimy had come out 
into the open he was glad, and issued ordeis to advance 
upon it, himself leadmg the centie of Ins force, About the 
break of day they 1eacked Momokubazmo, but 1t was so 
foggy that objects a few yards m front could not be seen. 
The two aimies, still advancing, met at Sokigahaa, the 
western force avoiding battle at first, in the hope of enticmg 
tho easterns into a less favourable position, Iyéyasu, how- 
ever, resolved to bring on the fight, and ordered an attack, 
Fire was opened with amows snd bullets, to the sound of 
diums and bugles, and an awful battlo ensued. The fight 
ing was biavely cairied on upon both sides for seveial 
hours, the eastern troops, who were go greatly outnumbered, 
suffermg most severely At one fime the eastern army 
was about to retieat, but the coming up of its reserves, 
under Hachisuka Yorishiye and others, restoied the balance 
of fighting force, and prolonged both the struggle and the 
wicertainty of its issue The two aimies were naw 80 
equally matched that they advanced together and retreated 
togethe1, and togethe: swayed to and fro, neither aimy 
bemg able to biing the battle to a decisive pomt. Mean- 
while tivo genetals, Hidemoto and Ideal, with their 
troops, held aloof fiom the fight, upon the mountain side, 
i appaient uneeitainty as to which side they should join. 
The eastern army therefore fied a shot towards their 
camp to test thew intentions, Upon this they descended 
tho mountam slope and fell upon the western tioops, 
thiowing them into disorder, At this critical moment 

critical for Iyéyasu, for lis house, and for the empire of 
Japan that gieat captain oidered a géneial adyance 6f his 
tioops, which was carried ont with gnch foice and enthu 
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siasm that the whole western amy was utterly routed, and 
pursued with great slaughte. by the victorious eastern 
troops, Most of the westein leaders wete lulled, and otheis 
driven into Inding for their lives. The heads wee cut off 
all those who weie oveitaken, to the numbe1, according 
to native histoiies, of a thud of the whole western amy. 
Tyéyasa pursued his advantage with such zeal and deter- 
mination that Kioto, Osaka, and even the distant provinces 
of Choshin and Satsuma indeed the whole of Japan yey 
soon submitted to him. He was in 1603 created Set tai- 
Shogun by the emperor, and that place and title ,emamed 
hereditary in his family until ths overthrow of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate in 1868 Some of his successois took to them- 
selves the title of Za: Kun (sometimes written “Tycoon” 
by strangers), signifying “Ihgh Princo.” This title was 
never given by the Mikado, and wos e mere assumption of 
the Shoguns, who were always, and in tho days of their 
gieatest powel, officers of the Mikado As soon as Japan 
came into contact with the outer would, and began to make 
treaties, the pretended royal powei of the Ta Kun broke down, 
and the authuruty of the Mikudo, 01 emperos, was ussui ted, 
Neither the battle of Selugahara nor the other mbhtary 
successes which followed 16 finally disposed of Ildeyou, 
the son of Hideyoshi, who gaye trouble to Iyéyasn long 
after he atianed the Shogunate That office, in fact, 
Tyéyasu held fo. a couple of years only, making 16 over in 
1605 to his son Ihdétada; himself exercising, however, in 
his 1etement, as much power ag he pleased. In the yoar 
1614, Hideyori, on the 1ecommendation of one Ono, Haiu- 
naga, raised an aimy at Osaka fo: the purpose of 1ccove1ng, 
if possible, the power of Ins (the Toyotom:) family. Tyéyasu 
thereupon brought together troops to attack Osaka Many 
of those who suflpred defeat at Sekigahain, and had sinco 
lived in-concealment, found then way to that erty, and 
joined Hideyour, None of the loids of provinces jomed him, 
but he inised altogether about filty thousand men ‘Tluve 
was much disappointment at the comparative smallness of 
this force, but the rebgls had gone tog far to 1otreat, Now 
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tho end of the year 1614, Iyéyasu and his son Hiddtada 
reached Dushimi, seven miles south of Kioto, and advanced 
on Osaka, completely suiiounding it, “so that there was 
not an inch of space left aiound the castle of Osake.” The 
investing army numbered, say the native histomes, half a 
million of men The stockades erected outside by the 
Osaka forces weie carried with a iush, and the castle itself 
was closely besieged  Tyéyasu offered Hideyori peace on one 
of the thice following teams 1 That the outer works of the 
castle should be destroyed, and the moat filled mm, 2, that 
Hideyori should remove to Yamato ; 38, that he should deliver 
up his mothe: as ahostage. Aftei a tame, Hideyou accepted 
the first of these stipulations, and peace was concluded. 

It did not last long, however. Scarcely had Iyéyasu 
withdiawn and dispersed his forces, before Hideyori again 
inised the standaid of revolt, and this time collected a force 
of » hundied and twenty thousand men, At first declining 
to believe, or pretending not to believe, this news, Iyéyasu 
refused to act; but the proofs of rebellion soon became go 
manifest that he was compelled once more to bung lage 
forces together and march westward. In the fouith month, 
the van of the eastein army reached Kioto, and soon after 
wards in the following month Lyéyasu and Hidétada arrived, 
and proceeded with the combmed army towards Osaka, 
Hidoyoui divided Ins nimy into thiee divisions, 1etaning 
the general command lumsell, and mado vaious attacks 
upon the eastern troops as they approached the city. At 
length the castle was i1eached, attacked, and seb on fie, 
and afte: torible fighting and bloodshed the rebels were™ 
completely beaten 

In the comse of the battle, when the eastern troops had 
succecded im breaking mto the castle, Hideyori and his 
mother Yodokim: were removed into g storehouse, and 
Thdeyou1’s wife (who vas a daughter of the Shogun Hide 
tada) was sent to hei father in the eastein amy, Tyéyasu 
sont offices Lo guard the stoichouse and protect its inmates, 
and despatched a messenger to the latter saying that he did 
not forget his past mtimacy with the Tarko, and that if they 
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would come out of the castle to hum he would spare their 
lives, sendmg Hideyor: to Koya and givmg his mother a 
pension of twenty thousand fohus of 1100. The western 
general in command sent back to say that Iideyoui and lus 
mother were under gieat obligations to Tyéyasu for Ing 
liberality, and would come and thank Inm in person 1f he 
would provide them with 7agos (the sedan chans then im use) 
in which they could pass safely though the many thousands 
of troops that surrounded them. While these messages 
were passing, however, some of Iyéyasu’s tioops attacked 
the storehouse with guns, and Hideyori then said, “I am a 
son of the Taiko, and 1t 13 my fate that I should come to 
ths,” and then he put himself t> death Yodolam, Ins 
mothe1, commanded hei attendant to Jall her, and then 
then principal generals committed hara hi 2, and “accom- 
pamed them in thew death.” Thag the Toyotom: family 
became extinct, and with them became oxtinet too tho many 
troubles which they occasioned This was the last gieat 
battle fought upon the sol of Japan prior to the revolutions 
of our own time, and therefore the last fought there fo. two 
hundied and fifty yeas, Its offect was to placo tho Toku- 
gawa family upon the seat of the Shogunate for the same 
period. 

Thus much of the military doings of Iyéyasu Let usnow 
consider his action with refo.ence to the ichgions of tho 
countiy. Ho, like his predecessor, was m tho only days 
of Ing supremacy busily oceupied im subduing thoso who 
ofased to acknowledge him, and ccnsoquontly allowed tho 
Fesuits to puisue then own comse without detoimmed 
interruption A hundied of these foreign priesisy con- 
sequently established themselyes im Jhioto, Osaka, and 
Nagagaki But in 1600, after the yietary of Solrgahara, 
which so fully confirmed his powon, he issued an edich of 
expulsion against the missionaucs. Tho Jesuits stale that 
he withdhew this edict, on account of the thicalening 
attitude of some of the conyerted nobles who had proviously 
supported him, but the Japanese accounts do nob confiim 
this The Roman Catholics had, however, made so mnch 
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piogiess in the countiy that Iyéyasu was doubtless obliged 
to exercise piudence and patience in putting is hostility 
into practice, The converts numbered nearly two milhons, 
and there were Chistian churches in eve1y province of 
Kiushm, except two, and also at Kioto, Osaka, Sendai, and 
Kanagawa. In eight provinces only of Japan had the new 
religion gained no footmg. Remembenmg this, but re- 
membering also that fiom the begimmng the spread of 
Roman Catholicism hal heen asgometed with apprehensions 
of foragn conquest, that the Christian conveits of rank 
and power had been induced by the missionaies to employ 
thew influence in persecuting the unconverted, and in 
offending and mjwing the emsting priesthoods of the 
country; that the Buddhists in particular (to whom Iyéyasu 
was fnyouable) had suffered the most terible slaughters 
and spohations from Nobunaga, the protecto: of the 
Chuistians; and that the revolts of Ideyou, culminating in 
the bloody battles of Osaka, had been in large part promoted 
by the Jesuits, whom he entertained, and whose patron he 
was 1 is not smpiisimg that when the time came Iyéyasu 
resolved to expel the foreigners, no is it surprising, though 
16 ig most deplorable, that “the decree of expulsion directed 
agnust the misstonaiies was followed by a ficica outbreak 
of porsecution in all the provinces in which Chuistians were 
to be found, which was conducted with relentless severity ”* 
(Gubbins). 





* 3 Guflls stutes that m 1611 — of tho middle fingei of the 1ingleade 


Tyéyasu ob aimed documuntary evi 
dence of wi at he had long suspected, 
viz ti¢ existence of a plo. on tha 
pmt of the native conveits and the 
fore g1 emissaries to reduce Japa to 
the position of a subject etate ‘The 
chef conspnatoi, Ok bo, then go 
yornn of Sado, to wh ch plice thou- 
sande of Cliistians h d bee scnt to 
worl: the mines was to be mode here- 
dtary iuler by the foreigies, The 
names of the chief nattye and forciz1 
conapiratois were written do yn, with 
the usual seal of blood fiom the end 


With this paper was found, concealed 
im aniron box in an old well a vist 
homid of gold end silver In tho 
chapter which follows upon the 
fore gn tel itions of Japan, I adduco 
further evidence on this subject, and 
quote one satho, Monfamus, who 
athibutes the Shogun’s 1epiessiya 
measmes the consequent revolt of 
Shimabiia, and 11 its tiain of evils, 
to the alleged foig ng by the Dutch 
of a letter wl ich threatened a Por- 
tuguese conquest of the country, 
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It was under Iyéyasu that the extirpation of Roman 
Catholicism from Japan commenced in earnest. There 
had been persecutions before his time the bung of the 
nine missionaries at Nagasaki, for example but they were 
all of a moe or less local charactor. It was Lyéyasus 
edict of 1614 which opened the vials of wiath upon the 
devoted heads of missionaries and native convaits alike 
The processes of detection and of pumshment bore a stat- 
ling resemblance to those which the Spanish Inquisition had 
just before employed, and with which some of the Jesmt 
missionaries to Japan were probably but too famihar Mh. 
Gubbins, of our consular seivice in Japan, in the able 
paper to which I have fiequently refemed, tells us that a 
special gervice, called the Chiistian inquiry, was organised 
to devise methods foi detecting, arresting, mmpiisoning, and 
punmshmg the Christians, who were subjected not to death 
only, but to tortures and houtore fai more teible than any 
death that is at once swift and ceitaim, Lyen cueifixion, 
stiangling, and downing all of which we1e rested to 
wee morciful punishments compmed with others that were 
sometimes inflicted upon the unfortunate conyorts of the 
Jesuit puests. ‘“ We read of Chnstians bemg exceuted ma 
barbarous manne in sight of onch other, of their beng 
hued from the tops of precipes, of their being buted 
alive, of ther bemg ton asunder by oxen, of thar being 
tied up in rice bags which were hoaped up togethea,, and of 
the pile thus formed being seton flie. Others were tortuied 
before death by insertion of shup spikes under the nails 
of thew hands and feet, while some pooi wietches, by a 
refinement of ho11d cruelty, ware shut up m cages, and 
there left to starve with food before their oyos.” It is sad 
to remember > buf 16 must iu justice to the Jupunese be suid 
that 1eligious persecutions and torfucs such as these wo1e 
unknown in Japan before the Jesuit missionaries of Spain 
and Portugal found their way thee, Until their appearance 
every Japanese was fieo to worship at any shine or temple 
which pleased him, and it was, sad to say, fiom the 
missionaies that Japan leant to intioduce losa and 
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shame and suffermg and torture and death into matters 
of 1eligroy 
I havé ‘picviously spoken of Tokugawa TIyéyasu as one 
who encowaged the peaceful arts. It might be fairly sad 
that tho revival of learning dates fiom Ins accession to 
power. For six hundied yeais before Ins time ithe empire of 
Japan had been toin by the struggles and competitions of 
military commanders, and although the brief tervals of 
pence had often beon turned to good account, as I have 
previously shown, 16 was not possible for either at o1 
literature to become speedily and piogiessively developed 
under the Tana, the Minamoto, the Ashikagas, Nobunaga, 
and Hideyoshi Iyéyasu gave the country pence, and even 
befoie that peace became sottled and lasting (by the de 
stiuction of Iideyoi1) he took education and hiteratue 
unde his care. Soon afier the gient battle of Sckigahara, 
he founded (in 1601) at Tushimu, nem Kioto, a school for 
the encouragement of hicature, and in 1614: he established 
anothe: at Kioto, placing at the hend of it a learned man 
named Serknwa  Seikuwa had in emily hfe hean » prest, 
but had abandoned the priesthood for scholaiship, and m 
faco of many difficulties “ undertook the restoration of 
moial education” Under the pationage of Tyéyasu he did 
much towaids the accomphshment of his object Wa me 
told on good authority that afte: “ general peaco and order 
weie cstablshed under the Tokugawa family, each Daumo 
became possessed of his own land, and provided for the edu- 
cation of lis vassals, and the people hymg i his domimon,” 
In the account to be given horeafter of our visit to Shid 
zuoka, the residenco of Iyéyasu, I shall have occasion to make 
fuithe: mention of the se1yices 1endeied by him peisonally to 
literature , but 1¢ 18 proper to mention here that he ordered 
several Chinese woiks to be piimted by means of movable 
~ types formed of wood and of copper, and that he caused 
valuable books to become objects of special search and 
inquiry, with a yiew to ther collection and proservation. 
Before the time of the Tokugawa Shogunate the Daimios, 
oi poyincial princes, had possessed for thei: own advantage 
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tho gold, silver, and other mimes included in their domains, 
conveiting the produce into money as they saw fit Tyéyasu, 
howeven, took the mines of the country into his own hands, 
and placed them under the dircction of ono Okubo-Nogayasn, 
_ upon whose advice he had acte1 in centralising the conirol, 
‘Okubo took vigorous measmes for woiking and lotting tho 
mines of Idgu, Sado, and Iwam1, which chiefly consisted of 
gold and silver, and 1ctmned considerable revenues. ator 
on numerous other mines wee discovered in different parts 
of the country, and became an important sowreo of income, 
Tyéyasu algo took an active mterest in the foreign relations 
of the countiy He sent back to Korea the prisoners mado 
at the time of Hideyosh’s invasion, and renewed peaceful 
ielations with that countiy, which sent an ambassado1 to 
Japan, and continued to do so at each change of Shogun, 
the princes of Tsushima bemg always chaiged to recorve 
the Ko.ean ministers. Duimg Tyéyasu’s time some Dutch 
ships arrived at Sakai (neat Osaka) and sought permission 
to trade with Japan Tyéyasu sent for one of tho captains, 
and made many inquuies respecting foicign countries 
Having leant that theie existed foreign countiios m 
Duiope, Asia, Afiica, and Ameuica, he conceived the design 
of opening commereral relations with them, Soveral English 
vessels hkewise arriving fiom the Philippmes, Cambodia, 
Annam, Macao, ete., he gave audience to thew captame, 
authorised them to tiado, and gave thom letters to thar 
respective sovelcigns Ife likowiso sont a ‘Japanoso ship 
to visit the Spanish possessions of the New World, A 
Japanese subject was aleo sont to Italy to study the ioligion 
and mannets of that comtay. He further sought to renew 
friendly ielations with China, sending the ompeio: a letlor 
thiough the king of Loo choo. In that letter he cxplaned 
that different countries pioduzed different pioduels, ant 
that 2 would be wise to exchange pioduco with cach otha, 
each supplying the othe: with its own superfinity, anl 
taking in exchange what the othe: had m abundanco Tho 
letter was not answered, but many Chmeso merchants woul 
to Japan to cary ont rts objcets Tyéyasn also apy licd 
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himself vigo.ously to internal improvements, including the 
zepau and the making of public ioads, and more partion 
Inly the perfecting of the gieat Inghway between the 
empero1’s capital and his own, 2e between Kioto and 
Yedo, known as the Tokaido. The regulations laid down 
by hmm we1e both compichensive and detailed, and tended 
immensely to facilitate internal communication. 

Tyéyasu died m March 1616, at the city of Shidzuoka, 
where the last years cf his life were peacefully spent, and 
in the followmg year Ins 1emams we1e removed to Nikko, 
whore his son had erected fo. them a splendid shine He 
was deified as Gongen Sama, and 1s there woishipped under 
that title Te left behind him a legal tieatise or code, now 
celebiated as the “ Legacy of Iyéyasu” A leaided barrister 
who has rosided in Japan* has made a careful study of this 
work, and ariived at tho following results respectingit Tt is 
a compilation of old laws and not a series of new ones, but is 
original in so fai as 1b contains the maxims of government 
by which the suecessois of Iyéyasu wee to be guided. The 
Icading principles of 16, so far as these wre cudcerued, ule ws 
follows: The relation cf the Shogun to the Mikado was to be 
one of reverential homage, the theoretical supiemacy of the 
latter bemg stiengthened in every way whereas former 
Shoguns head often treated tho Mikado with 1udeness or 
contompt. Tho respect formally paid to the relatives of the 
Mikado, and to the old cout aristociacy, was to be continued, 
To inferiois the Shogung we1e to behave with courtesy and 
consideration, not pressing upon them haishly o1 tyanni 
eally. The places of government of the lesse: Daimios were 
to be frequently changod, ostensibly to prevent misgovern 
ment, but .acally to avoid endangering the powei of the 
Shoguns, Yunally, peace was to be preserved m the empne 
as long as possible ‘To assist the people,” says Iyéyasu, 
“is to give peace to the ompire,” and ceitainly he and his 


* <M, W oD Gugsby, BA, of authenticity of the ‘Legacy, but 
Ba hol College, Oxford, an] of the even if 1¢ bo not his own compos tion 
Tuner ‘lemple Mr Gi'gsby says, 1 undoubtedly enbodies the policy 
“Doubts bayo beon cast upon the — of Iyéyasu, and isof h stonical va ue” 
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successors gave Japan the benefit of this assistance foi two 
and a half centuries. 

The airangements of Nobunaga for the government of 
the country after Ins death failed, as wo havo scon, and 
Fideyosh: seized the goveimment, His ariangements 
equally failed, and Iyéyasu succesded to Ins power, and 
yeyiyed the ingh office of Shogun ‘The plans which ho lmd 
down worked so successfully fo. two centurios and a half 
after Ins death that 1b 1s worth while to take buef noto 
of them In the fist place, Iyéyasu made a careful ro- 
digtiibution of the lands, so devised as to place his nenost 
relatives and most trusted frionds in the most important 
positions, and thus to putas much check as possible upon 
doubtful feudatores, The chief vassals of the crown who 
possessed or came into possession of @ revenue exceoding 
ten tliousand hokus of rice wero designated Daimios. Theso, 
although of equal nominal rank with the Shogun, were 
really his subordimates (and in large part his nominces), 
and had to perform acts of homage to him. The numba 
of the Daimios 18 officially stated to have been two hundied 
and forty five, of whom eghteen of the oldest and most 
powerful were called kokusheu, “1ule. of province ; about 
« hundred and thirty were called fudad, all of whom wero 
created Daimios by Iyéyasu m reward for thew services as 
generals or retamers of his about a third of tho number 
being members of Ins own family, and the 1emainder, of 
somewhat ifeiior giade, wote likewisé piomoted fom 
among those who had suppoilted Iyéyasu along the road 
to powet. Some of the hokushiu, or most powerful order 
of Daimios, had descended from tho feudal barons of 
Youitomo, while they had subsequently won then provinces 
by the sword, They lad been either defeaved or conerlatod 
by Iyéyasu, and in making lus dispositions he took care 
to mterpose his own nominees as fm as possible betwoon 
and around those who might otheiwise combine against 
hm. He similarly protected the Mikado’s capital, Kioto, 
in order that his peison might bo secuie from sezuio, 

The Daimios exercised independent authouty within their 
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own domains, residing with thew retainers in walled towns, 
and 1uling sepaiately over provinces o1 distiicts wluch pio- 
vided within themselves everything which they requied 
thus 1ealising, as has been said, the idea of mdependence 
which the Greek states stove m vain to accomplish Tho 
power of Tyéyasu as Shogun had to be asserted and exercised 
with some piudential r.estiamt over the hokushew Daimios, 
but the fudae wore wholly subject to him, and he could 
change then places or vary thei: revenues at will The 
executive government of the Shogun was composed of Daimios 
whom he could thoronghly trust, the suboidimate posts beng 
held by retainers of lus own family or its connections. The 
Daimios possessed the power of gianting out then lands, but 
they could not add to them, even by conquest, without the 
Shogun s permission, and the fundamental condition of their 
Damioates was, of course, that of military service. 

Below the Damios came thoi: two sworded retainers, the 
sane at, upon whom, usually m retun for military service, 
giants of land had been bestowed, These formed at once 
tha military and the adueated class “the backbone of the 
nation” (Mounsoy). In fact the Daimios farmed out their 
lands to the samuraz im return for thei military soivices, 
Those samurae possessed the ght of sub-feudating ther 
land giants on tho samo condition “Miliary service was 
meumbent on ovory one who held lands, and so far was 
this theory cariied that a vassal who was not able to 
perform the service by reason of age or sickness, abdicated 
m fayou of his son” (Gngsby) As the lands were es- 
cheated to the Daimio m the event of death without an 
heit, the practice of adoption became common, If the vassal 
proved faithless to lis supexior, ns property was forfeited. 

Tho Shogun hinselt the chet ot the Damios had a 
special class of vassals, called hatamoto, upon whom he chiefly 
depended for servico about his person in wai trme;- and 
from among whom the officials of the Shogun’s govern 
ment were chosen, They aro said to havo numbeied eighty 
thousand throughout the country, the laiger pat residing 
in the Shogun’s capital, Yedo. There was another class, 
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of whom (having reference to a subsequent poiiod) Ma 
Gmiffis says: The gokenm, many of tho descondanta of 
Iyéyasu’s private soldieis, were mferior mm wealth and iank 
to the hatamoto, but with them formed the heroditay 
personal following of the Shogun, and constituted tho 
Tokugawa clan pioper, whose united resources amounted Lo 
neatly nme million -otu “The Shogun, ox chief Daunio of 
the empue, had thus unapproachable military 1esowi ces, fol- 
lowing, and revenue, and could oyerawe court and omparor 
above, pimces and vassals beneath.” All the above classes, 
of less rank than the Daimios, were samurai, of whom yay 
diverse accounts indeed me given Lven the same authors 
sometimes describe them as the life and soul of the country, 
the impersonations of chivalry and valom, “ the class which 
fo. centniies monopolised arms, polite loarning, patriotism, 
and intellect,” and at othe: times denounce them as a class of 
whom “ the majouty spent their life im eating, smokimg, and 
lounging in hnothels and tea housos, or led a wild life of 
crime in the gieat cities” The tiuth no doubt is that thoy 
enjoyed the best opportumties for acquiamg education and 
culture, as the military class ofton do in times of peace; bul 
enjoying at the same time 4 fice command of time, tho ma- 
jority wasted their opportumties, as they too frequontly do, 
while the minority made a bettor use of them, and balanced 
the dishonour of the many by their virtues and distinctions, 

While workmg out the mrangoments skotchod aboyo, 
by which he secured the power of Ins dynasty by tho 
strongest and most widespread ties of peisonal fealty, 
Tyéyasu did not neglect to provide also fo. his successoi3 
the strength and the prestige which a gieat and castled 
city would affoid to lis successors, Ilo was tho founder 
and the builder of Yedo, now Tokio, the modern capital 
of Japan, In the common order of things, and with a man 
of less ability and oniginahty than he, the restoration of 
the Shogunate would have resulted in the iebuilding of 
Kamakuia in greater beauty and splondow than eve. But 
Kamakura was not the best site fo. an castoin capital, and 
this Iyéyasu and his advisers discovered 
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The castle of Yedo was founded in the middle of the 
fifteenth centmy A few huts of fishermen at that time 
existed along the beach of the bay of that name, and thence 
stretched away mland the wide plam of Musashi, covered 
with 1eeds and sedge,* but dotted here and there with 
small villages on elevated spots, Its builder was a general 
named Ota Dokuan, whom the Kamakwra authorities had 
stationed on the ising giound of what 1s the present 
suburb of Shmagawa {of Tokio), m order to guard against 
attacks from the cast dmung the troublous times then 
prevailing in that part of Japan. The rivers which flow 
into the Bay of Yedo appeared 40 him of great impoitance 
both for transport and for defence, and 1 15 recoded as 
a fact that in later times, whenever waa bioke out in that 
pat of the country, the first care of the commandant of 
Yedo Castle was to throw forwaid a detachment of troops 
to the bank of the branch of the Tonégawa which flows 
into Yedo Bay, m oide: to prevent the enemy from crossing 
that river. If successful m the field, these tioops inflicted 
a severe check upon the advancing foo; if themselves 
woisted, they could alwiys fall back upon the castle In 
1456 Ota Dokuan, convinced of the advantages of tho site, 
commenced building this castle of Yedo on pat of the 
ground which 1f at present occupies. Dokuan appears to 
havo been « poet as well as a geneial indeed most Japanese 
of education are pocts after a faslion—and mm the yea 1474 
he collected sixteen liter wy guests within his new residence 
and held a poetical meeting,t himself composing a poem in 
which was the picturesque verse 


To my hut adjoms a fir-tiee plain, and hard by rolls the sea, 
Tho lofty peak of Fup as seon fiom below the eaves,” t 


In 1590, after the Late: Tojo had been-overthrown by 


* Tao and occasionally 11 the t Many of the yerscs composed on 
romainder of th’s ¢ apt I certve tus occasion aio still preserved 
my dso ptior, somet mes htorally, ¢ There 8 at present a platform in 


fiom Mr McClatelios pipe: o: the giounds of the castle from which 
«The Cistle of Yedo * T have seen the peak of Fuji. 
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the success of the siege of Odawaia, as previously recounted, 
Hideyoshi had bestowed upon Iyéyasu the eight provinces 
to the east of the Uakoné baiuer, known collectively as the 
Kuanto, instructing him at the same timo to fix his res- 
dence at Yedo, which he immediately did. The cnatlo of 
Yedo, however well situated, and however chaimng the 
views of sea and mountain which 1b enjoyed, appears to have 
been at this time a poor sort of a construction, for an old 
account tells us thas its melosure was limited in extent 
and unsightly in appearance, the flights of steps being 
built of old ships’ bomds On Iyéyasu takmg possession 
of 1b one of his attendants remarked, “In such o place as 
this my lord cannot 1ecerve guests; I piay that 1t may bo 
put in repair.” It is characteristic of the great geneial 
that he laughed and replied, “What 2 womanish idea! 
There is time enough for talking of 1epains.’ ile im 
mediately set to work, neveitheless, 10 provido for the 
miltary stiength of his stionghold, swrounding 16 with 
a vast cordon of fortresses, bestowing each with giants of 
land upon offices high in lis confidence, There were 
thuty two of these outlying defences, including Koga and 
Selayado in the province of Shimoda, Iwatsuki and Kawa 
goye in Musashi, and Odawara m Snagam, all of which 
continued to be the fortified residences of influential Darmios 
down to the restoration of 1868. The castle of Yodo itself 
was likewise taken in hand by 1ts new master, who greatly 
enlarged its inclosue, excavated 14s bioad monts, thow 
up their gieat eaithein embankments, and built its many 
gates and hidges, It is said that threo hundred thousand 
labourers weie employed on these woiks, A native account 
says, “ Until that time 16 was meiely a small fortification, but 
duzmg the period Keicho (1596 1615) the site of tho castlo 
giounds was wylened, and it ‘vas mado a grand stiucture 
ag it at present stands, bemg an immense castle immutable 
for myriads of yeas.” Within tho vast a1er of the castle 
giounds we1e located many palaces fo. the ministers and 
chief officers of the Shogun’s court and government, m- 
cluding some of the greatest and most fayowed of hig 
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Daimios. Atound this gieat castle there natuially gathered 
many othe: residences, the numbei of which became very 
gieat m consequence of the Shogun 1equiimg the Daimios 
to reside at shout intervals in Yedo, and to leave their wives 
in iesidence there duiing thei own absences in the pio 
vineos When the necessity of accommodating the lesser 
Daimios, the hatamoto, the gokenin, and also the manu 
factumg, trading, and Inboumg classes in numbeis 
proportioned to the 1equixements of a great military and 
government capital is takon into account, ib 1s pot sm 
pising that Yedo soon grew to Le, what fi now tnder 
another name remains, the largest city im Japan, 

In concluding this chapter I must boirow from My, 
McClatchies stay of the castle of Yedo the following 
account of the manne: m which tho since famous Shiba 
tomples of Tokio became first connected with the Tokugawas, 
observing that durmg om stay in Toluo, with Admual 
Kawamwma, wo resided m tho immediate yiemity of this 
beautiful Shiba district, and passed almost daly through 
the temple grounds, The temple of Zojoy: (by which name 
it was known) was at the time situated on the shove, and 
as Tyéynsu was riding into Yedo, and was approaching 
the main entrance of tho castle, the incumbent of the 
temple, named Genyo Son o, stood before his gate to seo the 
procession go by. T1om the aichiyes of the tomple comes 
the followmg account of what passed, as 1ecorded thera by 
the good priest Iimself: 


“My loid, ding on hoiseback, was just passing m fiont of tho 
tomple gate, when, strange to say, his hoise stood still of himself, and 
would not advance. My loid looked to left and 11ght, and perceived a 
pnest before the gato He gave orders to ins attondmits, snymg, 
*Inquno what puost that.s’ They therefore questioned mo, when I 
replied, ‘The templo 1s of tho Jodo sect, ad my own name is Son 0. 
But before the attendants had repeated hum my answer, my lod canght 
tha wouds as he sat on hoischack, and said, ‘Then you ate Son o, tho 
pupil of Kanyo?’ (Kanyo was the priest of the temple of Tayup, in 
Tyéyasu’s own provinces of Mikawa) I eculd only utter m 1csponse 
au oxclamation ofsupuse ‘Thon Li hilt awhilo at yom temple, 
sud ho, and ho cntercd Zoyojt My lord next obsoived, ‘I wish to 
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take a meal by myself im tlus temple to monow moun g, 1 nt 1b 18 
quite unnecessary fo. you to make any oxtensivo pio] aiations, wid 
with these wo1ds he wenton his way ‘Linc to] is p1onmsc, he au ved 
oaly noxt day. I was m tho gieatost delight, anl oft1ol dim a 
humble 1epast Then sud my lad, ‘My solo 1eason for stung 
imy desiio to tako a meal hero this moining was ts follows Jor v 
genaal to bo without an ancestial temple cf his own is as though | o 
wore foigo{ful of the tact that ho must dio Larrup, in t ¢ province 
of Mikawa,has of courso beon the tomple of my forofathers for gonoia~ 
ions back, but “hat I have now come to ash of you is to Iet mo 11a co 
this my own ancestial tomple heio, and enter with mo into a comput 
as between piiast and patishioneaa With tears of joy, I assented 
Ile with all 2eyorenco pronounced his aeqi ieseenco im the Fen Bud- 
dhist Piccepts, and then went back to the castlo, After tlus he wis 
pleased io 1omovo Zojon to Salada, but on tho giounds ihat it 
rondexed tho frontage of hus castle tco confined, 16 was shortly alier- 
wands (in 1598),1emoved once mois to 18 present sito to the west of 
tho son beach at Shiba ’ 


From theso incidents, and from the patronago of tho Toku- 
gewa family which of comso followod them, tho temples 
of Shiba detived thoi: subsequent splendour, and thor 
priests advantages of inenlculabloe value, not tho least of 
which was tho high privilege aecordod to tho head yricst 
of riding in lis palanquin up to tho vory ontiance hill of 
tho castlo, instoad of dismounting at  gatoway lowe: down, 
like meanor mon tals 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
TIL TORUGAWS PERIOD (16Us 1808). 


Tyéyasu’s success, Indétada He sends a subject to Eu ope to study its 
ichgions Decides against Roman Catlolicism Founding of the 
Wooyeno temples Anothet em css 1egns—Iyemttsu, the ab est of 
the Tokugawas—T'orergzn 1itercomse fiibidden ‘Lhe constuction of 
sea going vessels prolubited The Chiistan revolt of Shimabaia— 
'Lhen castle seized and afterwards besieged and capttned Massacie of 
tho Ch istdhs An amy of“ maityis” The fatal 1ock of Pappenberg 
—€ Chust ’ becomes a name of teno: thoughout Japan  Lval effects of 
foreign ntercomse Tome enterp ses of Shogun Jyemitsu A punce- 
puest at Nikko The emperor Go-Komic Yedo iavaged by flle— 
Shogun Iyetsuma—Lis encomagement of hte atte Maritime com 
merce of the countiy A literary Shogun (‘Tsunayosh)——IHis lectuies 
at his comt ‘I'he Dutch traveller _Kaem fer—Tsunayoshis defectrva 
finance Changes in the comage Suppression of smugg ing A scren- 
tific Shogun (Yoshmune) Tho observatory of Kanda ‘The calonda 
1eformed Prosperity of the county in tle eighteenth centuy—The 
“Tico S iogun *—A census taken in 1744—Ait and industiy deve- 
loped Spread of public imstiuction—Russian demands upon Japan— 
Attack upon a gairison in Yezo Spicad of the Dutch language— 
Decline of the Tokugawa powet The long perce engenders luxmy and 
decay~-Violent opposition to foreign intercowse Review of the 
Yohugawa pened List of the Tokugawa Shoguns 


Tar period covered by the heading of this chapte: oxtends 
fiom the elovation of Iyéyasu to the Shogunate m 1603 
down to the excitements and changes that brought about? 
the revolution of 1868 We have already seen that Iyé 

yasw’s son Hidétada had succeeded, at least nominally, to the 
Shogunate twelve years befoie the fatho1s death; bub on 
that event happening, m 1616, he piompily proceeded to 
Kioto to do homage to the emperoi, and prove his fidehty to 
him, This was duting the reign of Go-Mino-o Tenno, but 
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tho ex-omrporor Go-Yozo1 took advantage of iho oreasion to 
addvess Hiddiada as follows, “You fathor has gono fiom 
us, and it will now be for you, who havo tho happimess to 
become Shogun in a time of poreo, to purano the siudica 
necossn1y for leaimng all that a good adminisinior ought 
to know. Your father, legs happy than you, atlamod to 
powor while civil war was ravaging the country, and ho 
conaequently was tmable to do all thai ho desired m this 
respect. Be you zealous, laboious, and fathful to yom 
soveraign, and above all ehaga fiom your mind tho fallaciona 
dyeams of ambition” Hhdétada, profoundly moved by those 
simple but wise wods, conform2d himself all Ins lifo, we 
nie told, to these counsels, and oxamples of this have beon 
recoided, Desiring moie defini: information about Chiis- 
tianity, he sent ono of his subjects, Ibi Masayoshi, to Muope 
to study attentively the prmaples of that religion At tho 
ond of several yenis Masayoshi 1oiwined to Japan, and was 
unmediately called to the palaco {o make his rept, Tha¢- 
tada listened attentrvely all day and night without inter- 
iuption fill his report was fimshed; and whon, durmg tho 
audionco, his courtiors suggosted that ho would injuio his 
hoalth by so much fatigue, tho Shogun rephed: * You speak 
of my fatiguo, gentlomon, but what is that m comparison 
with the ftiguos, T would even say with tho troubles, tho 
pmvations, and the dangois which Ibi-Masayoshi has not 
shrunk from undergoing in odor to Iathtully fulfil Ing 
mission?” Tho iosult of Ilidéteda’s 1eflechon upon tho 
report thus made to him was the conchision, that (ho 
Roman Cathohe region would be myunons to Japan, and 
he renewed tho interdiction whicl ahoady forbade its prac- 
tee in the country. 

Tt was from the Shogun Ilélada thet the emmont 
eovlomastic (Dai Soyo) namod Tenkni obtamod an authorisation 
to construct a temple at Shinobu Gaoka in Yodo, since so 
woll known as Uyeno, or Wooyono, The government under- 
took to bear the costs of its construction, obtammeg tha 
yequisite funds fiom several of the Daimios, Tho tomple 
was named ‘Kuwan-ci ji, and Ten'car was appomted to the 
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charge of 14. A shoib ume before the government had 
oidered the constiuction at Shiba, in the mclosuie of the 
temple of Zojoy, both a mortuary chapel and a tomb dedi 
cated to the ex Shogun lyéyasu. From these beginnings 
sprang the famous Tokugawa temples and burial jlaces of 
Shiba and Toyeizan, 01 Wooyeno, the beauty and 1cnown 
of which have cast somewhat mto the shade temples and 
burial places more deserving of celebiation by reason of 
their gieate. antiqmty and solemnity. 

In the year 1630, an incident occured in the sovereignty 
of Japan which deserves note fo. moe than one reason : 
a lady once more ascended the imperial throne, and was 
destined to oceupy it for fomteen years. The empeior 
Go Mano o had made the daughter of the Shogun Hidétada 
lus empress, aud by her had a daughtm, who received the 
too troublesome name of ‘loo Fuku-noin Tom the time 
of the empross Shotoku, who, 1 will be remembered, reigned 
twice over, eight centuries and a half before, no lady had 
occupied the throne; but now the lnghest station in the realm 
was occupied by one who was and probably because she 
was—the daughter both of the nominal and of the actual 
sovereign She ragned under the title of Miosho ‘Tenno 
until 1648, her biothe: Tyémitsu, who had suecoeded his 
father Ilidétada as Shogun in 1628, visiting Kioto to do 
homage to her at the time of her ascension 

Tyémitsu distingtushed his term of 1ule o1 office mm many 
ways, and, after Tyéyasu, has been pronounced the ablest of 
the Tokugawas Ile certaimly cariied out the feudal policy 
of his grandfathei Iyéyasu even beyond the lengths to which 
he bore 14 =~ Tyémitsu it w2s who prescribed to the Dammios 
tho iule of residing m their own provinces and in Yedo 
alternately, he lumself meetmg them outside of his castle, 
resweuing them to thei allegiance, and- taking their sig 
natures to the compact in the own blood a not unusual 
mode of sealing solemn covenants in Japan, These foima- 
lities wore giadually made more and more strmgent by him, 
the Dauntos being pushed mo1e and more from the position 
of equality to that of yassalage. But that 16 was not 
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merely as a Tokugawa that Lyémisn acted is shown by 
many imeidonts, of which 14 will suffice to cito ono. Tn 
writmg to the govoinor of Nagasaki he stid: “If my 
dynasty (that of tho ‘lokugawa) should be mado by intoslino 
wars to disappoar, tho shamo would recoil upon mo only ; 
but if an inch of ow soil weie to pass into the hands of 
fororgners, tho disgiace would bo a national one ” 

This sentence is referred to by native wittors in con 
nection with tho revolt and massacre of Roman Catholics at 
Shimabara, which occurred dung his government, as a 
proof that the object of Iyémitsu im intoidictng tho foreign 
rehgion and exterminating 1ts advocates was to avoid poli- 
tical compheations which, im his opinion, must havo led 
erthe: to wars with foreigners, 01 to msmrections in the 
countiy. But however this may be, Iyémitsn, sooing that 
the edicts which had boon dnected against tho Christians 
remained without offect, took stops for thow onforcoment, 
and im oder to check that forcign mtercouse which scomod 
to him so injmuous, as furthering tho spionad of Roman 
Catholicism, ho wont vo the length of forndding, wider 
pam of doath, the constanctiom of yvessols ligo onough t) 
pioceod to sea, Ilo so complotoly rovoised tho poly of 
Tyéyasu as regmds foreign lindo thab he forbado tho 
admission to Japrneso ports of any fo1oignors, oxcopling 
only the Chineso and the Dutch, and allowed those to trade 
only to the singlo port of Nagasaki 

In 1637 camo tho famous royolt of Chnstians at Shima 
baa to which 1 have just adverltod, In the aubunain of that 
year the peasantiy of a districh m Ihzen (tho westernmost 
proyinee of the gical island of Kiushiu, and that mn which 
Nagasaki 1s situated) a district m which leigo nuwbas of 
conveits had been mado tnoke out inmlo opon robellion 
agaimat tho goveunment. ‘They soized tho castle of Shina- 
bain, 1epaned and aimed it, and piopaod to moot any 
foices which the Shogun might aend agamst thom. When 
the number of tho rebels, amounting, 1t is said, to thuity 
thousand, 1s considered, and whon 1b 18 also remombored 
that Ilzen 1s the most distant fom Yodo of all, the piovinees 

Q 2 
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of Japan (oxclusive of off lymg islands), that mountains and 
seas sepainted the 1ebels fiom the Shogun’s capital and 
mulitay contie, and that the communications by sea were of 
the most unsatisfactory land, 16 will not be stipusmg that 
thies months we1e spent in reducing Shimabaza, and that it 
was at last accomplished by the aid of Dutch cannon fiom 
Nagasaki The rosisiance of the Chiistians was bravely and 
despeately maintained against the investing forces, but 14 
ultimately of course gave way before the unlimited means of 
the government, and the “mmy of matyis,” as many will 
consider them, was massacied by the victorious soldiery. 
The Roman commumities scattored over the country wee 
hunted out, and either banished, tortmed, o1 put to death. 
Thon 14 was that from tho tock of Papponberg (2 pretty, 
peaceful island nom tho entranco to Nagasaki harbour, 
which ab fist sight seemed 10 me to hayo no side sheer 
enough for the murderous purpose) tho poor converted 
Japanese wero hurled headlong to the gea, and onward into 
that othe: world—so fai off m the midst of lifo, and so near 
iw tho hour of death. Tho name of Christ became an 
object of shama and terror thonghont Japon, “ For cen 
tues the mention of that name would bato tho breath, 
blanch the check, and smite with fem as with an earthquake 
shock It was tho synonym of soicery, sedition, end all 
that was hosile to the pwity of home and the peaco of 
society. All ove. the ompue, in overy city, town, village 
and hamlet, by the roadside, ferry, or mountain-pass; ab 
every aniianco to the capital stood the public notice boards, 
on which, with piohibiticns against the crumes that disturb 
the relations of socicty and governmont, was one tablet, 
wiitten with a deeper biand of guilt, with a moe hideous 
memory of blood, with ® mote awful terror of torture, than 
when the like supeiseirption was affixed at the top ol a 
c10ss that stood between two thieves on a hittle hill outsida 
of Jerusalem, Its daily and familiar sight siartlod over and 
anon tho peasant to clasp hands and utter a fiesh prayer, 
the bonze to add new venom to his maledictions, the magia 
trate to shake his head, and the mothe: to find a ieady 
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word to hush the erying of he fietful babo” (Guiflis) So 
tho1oughly was the Jushiw Mon, “co1.upl seal,” snpposod 
to be eradicated, that thero was thought 10 1emaim nothing 
of it save “an awful scar on the national momory” Besides 
the terrble “namo” of wich Mi Griffis has written in tho 
abovo passage so strongly, that author consido1s that tho 
only apparent results to Japan of nearly a hundyod yons of 
Cluistianity and foreign intucomso ivero “tho adoption of 
gunpowder and of firearms as weapons, tho uso of tobacco 
and tho habit of smoking, the making of spongocake, the 
natualisation into the language of a few foreign words, and 
the imtioduction of new and strange forms of disease,” 
among which the Japancso count a scomgo that must hoo 
bo nameless. 

Bofo.e the tame of Iyémitsu Japan had possossed thice 
kinds of voppor monoy, coine 1 in the countiy; but so mush 
of this lad beon employed by the Buddhists for casting 
monster bells and images of Buddhy that the dofiaency hed 
to be supplied by the puichaso of Clineso money, which 
was pad for with gold from tho Japancse minos, valnod fi 
below its ical worth. Tyémiisn put an ond to this costly 
muiangomont, and himsolf stiuck o now comage m copper 
This Shogun also did much {o improve the Tokugawa capil, 
ciccting watch laddos for tho prompt dotechon of fires, 
entiing canals and building aquoduels fo1 improving the 
wato. supply, and m othor ways perfoc bing and aggrandising 
the city of his family s pride 

Duimg tho poitod of Lyémisu’s reign, so to call it, tho 
empress Mioshio was succeoded on tho thiono by tho om- 
poror Go Komio, who asconded itm L644 = Nothmg souous 
happened duing Ins 1aign of ten yous, bub thao woe 
intenal tioubles which 16 may be well to note ‘There was 
a rovolf agams)*the Shogun by ouo Yui-Shosclsu, which 
proved so gical a failmo that the woist offoct of 1b was 
tho suicide by haia-kivr of the icbel A moro significant 
indication of the dangers that thon existod may be found m 
the fact that the piest Tonkai (whom we just now saw 
appoimted to the charge ol tho Wooyeno tomplcs, bub was 
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subsequently sent m chaigo of those at Nikko, and who 
appears to have been a wary and influential friend of the 
Tokugawas) mged the successive Shoguns to induce the 
court at Tokio to send a prmeo of the imperal blood to 
become a bozu at Nikko, lus object being to secure for pos 
sible emergencies one who could be set by the Tokugawas 
upon the throne in the event of a vacancy occuiimg by 
means of successful rebellion 01 otherwise In puisuance of 
hig pm pose Pimnea Shnche Shinno was sent to Nikko, and 
theie entered holy odexs It is also an important fact that 
we toad in native histories the statement that Go Komio 
Tenno was an instiucted and eneigetic man, and was pio- 
posmg to possess himself of the govermng power when 
death suprised him He tied in 1654, and was succeeded 
by a younge: bother, in whose reign Yedo was 1ayaged by 
a tetible fire, many of the inhabitants bemg loyt i the 
flames ‘he Shogun’s ministers ordered several of the 
Daimios to return provisionally to thei: provinces, forbade 
the too rapid ieconstiuction of tho city in oder to avoid 
extiavagant expenditure, and issued oidinances against 
luxmy and waste These wise mensures, 16 1s said, prevented 
the prices of wood and of other articles from msmg ox 
cossively, and thus saved the sufferers from tho fire fiom 
much of the further: evil of pecuniary disticss. Iy¢mitsu 
had died, be 16 noted, in 1649, and therefore m tho previous 
ieign, and had been succeeded in the Shogunato by Lyétsuna, 
who 1ctamed 16 for thuty yoars. The emperor Reigen 
commenced luis 1eign mm 1663, and fiom that timo to 1680 
he and the Shogun Tyéisuna held then 1especive gh 
offices contempoimily. Their jot 1ule was not without 
points of interest. 

Tyétsuna appens to have given gient encouragement to 
literatue. Te caused 10 bo composed dnd published an 
historic work of three hundred and ten volumes by Hayashi- 
Haruatsu. Under hus patronago a Tokugawa, tho prince of 
Mato, opened an establishment whore ho commissioned several 
great scholnis to compose a detuled history of Japan 
This wok became veiy c2leheted under the title Das 
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Nehon Sho, which was given to it by command of tho 
empeio1. The Shogun’s government also cicaicd about 
this time a depmtment chaiged with the conduct of astro~ 
nomical obgeivations; and the peiiod was further noted 
m iespect of scioneo by the wok: of Sela, a coloh tied 
mathomatician, who founded an important sehool known 
ag that of Sekiziu. 

A cutious anecdoto conceining countrymon of ows, 
belonging to this porod, is told in Winsuavion of vho shiong 
aversion which the Japanose then felt towards the Portuguese 
and Spanish, whose missonarics had mtioduced the rchigion 
which had become so hateful to them, and whom they 
believed responsible for all the misery and bloodshed which 
had fallen upon the countiy im the various peiseoutions by 
which that religion had been sometimes favow.ed and gomo- 
times resisted. Tho story 1s that an Dnglish yossel ariyved 
at Nagasaki, and sought permission to tiade with tho natives ; 
but the Dutch residents haying infort ed the local authorities 
that the king of England had maiod a Portuguese lidy, 
the captain of the vessel was oideied instantly to leayo 
the port. 

Moanwhile, the Shogun’s govornn ont oncomaged mai- 
dima commerce within 1ts own limits, one inslvnco of which 
may be orted in connection with tho growth of tho ens on 
capital Tho suddon foundation and dovelop nent of tho 
city of Yodo, and tho rapid imcioaso in tho nwubor of its 
inhabitants, mado it largely dopondent upon othor and mono 
ov less distant provinces foi 1ts supplies of provisions, ‘Tho 
snpphes fiom the sonthen and wostein provinces wore 
casily obtamable , bué those fom tho fiwtful proyinees of 
the north, such ay Dewa and Mutsu, for oxample, which 
g.ew luge Crups uf cereals, reachod Yodu with gical difi- 
culty and irregularity, A rich morchant of tho city, named 
Kawamura-Yasuhaia, who was thoroughly acquainted with 
the cucumstances, oblaimed the coneuence of tho goyein- 
mont, and establishod a regula: service of junks for binging 
down provisions from the northern piovinees IIo con- 
stineted a number of well-built vessels, mannod thom with 
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picked sailors, and prescribed for them specific caigoes, times 
of sailing, and so fort], ‘Those running fiom Mutsu had, of 
couse, metely to coast 1ound to Yedo, a distance of less 
than four hundied miles; those from Dewa had to mako 
their way down the western coast to Shimonosél, and thence 
by the inland sea and the south-eastern coast to Yedo, a dis- 
tance of very nearly two thousand mies. The establishment 
and successful workmg of these two linos of vessols greatly 
simplified the provisioning of tho city, and conferred many 
benefits upon the government and people. A sum of monoy 
was awulded fo thy viterpusing meschaut for his sv vices, 
and he was soon afterwards empowered to improve the 11v018 
of Osaka, and to cut the canal of Ajrvaka. 

The iule of Reigen*Lenno and Shogun Tyétsuna was 
succeaded by that of the emperor Eigashiyama and the 
Shogun Tsimayoshi, which lasted mto the aghtoonth 
century, termmating in 1708 9. Tho native histomos say 
that Tsunayoshi wag well-versed m hterature and science, 
and gave great encowagement to both. He even made 
himself an instiuctor cf others, assembling the princes and 
high funchonaries about him, and expounding to them 
passages fiom the classics of the country He also built nm 
Yedo, and Nberally endowed, a temple dedicated to Confucins. 
It was m lug time that the celebrated Dutch doctor 
Knempfer, whose gieat woik on Japan is known to many, 
visited tho countiy, Tho Shogun gayo him frequont 
andionce, and facilitated Ins requisition of the knowledge 
which he deyized. In the educational history of tho countiy 
Tsunayoshi occupies & very prominent position, Tle was 
the pation of the colobiated Lokushin, who was the second 
son of Shimsat, limself a distingwshed hierary man and 
priest, and son of tho famous Confucian sago and priest 
Doshun, Doshun was the motégé of Lyéyasu, and had grant 
influence it the court of Yedo. When he died in 1657, at 
the age of seventy-five, ho left behind hyn works on a 
inmdrod and thirty different subjects, and a hundred and 
fifty volumes of essays. Ho was succeedod by Shunsa1, who 
again was succeeded, as wo ust saw, by Lokushm To him 
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Tennayoshi gave a rendenco within tho castle ramparts ab 
Yedo, and directed hm to semove tho tomple of tho sago 
Ins piandfathe: Doshun to Ushuma, “whore it waa built 
with great magmificonco, and called Tai-so-don.” Tn tho 
followmg year the Shogun poisonally visited tho tomplv, 
and performed the coromony wiich had boon mstiinted im 
honow of Doshun, endowing tho temple with a permanent 
fund for the education of numerous students 

Seldom before had loaning been so piospeious, “ for now 
everybody, from the nobility down to the masses of tho people, 
began to appreciate literary studios.” Avatlng hmsolf of 
the firendship of Tsunayoshi, Tokushin obtamed fom him 
permission to abandon the shaymg of Ins head, which, as a 
teacher of Confuciamsm, ho had Iitherto boon obliged to 
submié to Tsunayoshi lkewiso gavo him a secular title 
of high rank, and mado him prosident of the college. All 
the scholas thoughout the empno now abandoned tho 
custom of shaving tho hoad, and a gencial impulso to study 
was everywhoe felt. Tho Damnios, soemng Tsunayoshi go 
favowable to Iearning, umilated his example, and except in 
ancient times tho literary class had novor before beou so much 
iespectod or encouraged * [am afiaid that Tsunvyoshi’s 
judgment was somewhat dofectavo in ono important branch 
of scionce that of financo, for having beon oxtromoly 
liboral, and given away more monoy than could bo sprod, 
he made a yory unsciontifle altompl {o rostoro tho treasury 
balance by meicly changmg the dosignations and nominal 
valuo of tho coins in citculation. 

The reign of the next ompoor, Nake-Mikado, oxtonded 
from 1710 to 1785, poriod dming which thico Shoguns 
successively caticd on tho govemmont of Yedo, v's, 
Tyénobu, Tyétsugu, and Yoslununé, The frst of thom, 
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Soyomon, was a ietainor of Yana- 
yiswwa Yoshiynsu, who wasa favomite 
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Tyénobu, piomptly set about co1ecting the crior made by 
his predecessor in dealmg with the comage, by amending 
the altered money and 1estormg xt to its former condition 
Tindmng that this suppressed one half of the cu1ont comage, 
he issued a new coinage, of smaller size, bub of an alloy of 
stuutable value These changes were not completed within 
the brief period (thice yeas) of his tenure of power, and 
had to be coneluded by his son and successor, Tyétsugu. 
But although Iyénobu’s rule was of such brief duration, 
he made an effoctual mak upon the history of lus country. 
Tle took great pains to allay and subdue the warlike spirit 
which the people had been accustomed to cherish fo. many 
acentwy, and successfully dnected then thoughts to polite 
and peaceful pursuits * 

While Tyétsugu was Shogun, strong moasuies had to be 
takon to subdue the smuggling propensities of the natives 
and of the Chinese at Nagasaki The Daimios of the west 
coast 1eceived oiders to take eneigetic measmes fo. the 
suppression of continband proceedings About the same 
tune thee asuved in ono of the islunds of Sutsumu sume 
Catholic mesionaries, speaking the Japaneso language, and 
wening the Japanese costume. The pimee of Satsuma 
ariested them, and sent them to Yedo, at the disposition 
of tho Shogun They were thee inlerogated concerning 
their object m coming to Japan, and 1ephed that thar only 
object was to spread the rehgion Afte: they had been 
futher questioned respecting scientific and othe: matters, 
they were thrown into piison, and diced theio soon aftor 
wards 

Yoghimuné, the third of the Shoguns of Naka Mikado’s 
1eign, took great interest im astronomy and other branches 
of science, and Ing fist act, 1b 1s said, was one for ihe 
sncowagement of lteratme Ile established a profossoiship 
the holder of which was to deliver lectties on Chinese 
classes to the Shogun himself, and his court. Another step 
tm the same direction was the ciiculation thiough the 
wiiting schools of the city of texts from Chinese moial 
philosophy, to be used as copies for the pupils Before 
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becoming Shogun, Yoshimuné had oxhibited x gical tasto 
for astronomical and calondiical studics, md as soon as ho 
altained to power he sob abont giving offect to his wishos 
on these subjects, getting mado a Imge colestial globe fo 
lug own use, and himself inventing an appmatus for debo- 
mmmg the meridian altsiudo of tho sun, In tho last you 
of hia reign he built the observatory of Kanda, m Yedo, and 
placed theremn the large colestial globo before r0fo1ed to. 
Tle much consorted with scientific wen, sending for ono 
Mishigawn Joken, fram Nagasnla, and omploying anothor to 
attvise him yespecting the revision of tho calonda. Ilo 
obtamed a European calendar, and recognised tho procision 
of 1b; but fearing to distwib the populace, he 1ofrained from 
adopting 1+ He mterested humsolf in tho ciminal laws, 
ordermg mimimum punishments for offences, pormiiting tho 
fiierids of persons who wore thought to bo unjustly con 
demned to demand a revision of tho jndgmont, and for- 
bidding the use of torture save where flagient prools of 
culpability existed, and the accused, notwwithstuding, 
obstinately refused to confess the truth To revised and 
completed the criminal code m a form in which it continued 
down to our own timo To causod to bo published a col- 
lection of all tho laws promulgated fiom Lyéyasu’s timo 
onward, IIe likewise greatly u torosted Iumacl{ in agri 
cultural and industual questions, bomg the fist to miroduce 
the culture of sugar cano into Jipw, and making ymyoelf 
master of the art of oxtiractmg anc iofining (he sngar 
obtuned fiom 11 Tlistory says thal many other industaiios 
we1e equally promoted by him IIo hkewiso caused Dutch, 
Korean, and Chineso horses to be mpoited into Japan for 
improving the native diced, Agnieulime go flowushed in 
his 1aign, and the price of 11¢¢ wae consequently bronght so 
extraordinarily loi, that he obtaincd the namo of ome. 
Shogun, or “Rica Shogun” IIo improved tho system ol 
taxation, making provision fo1 1emussions of taxes im Amo 
of death Futhe, he took a hvely mtoost in male 
woikg and studies; caused a manual of pinctical hygiono 
to be widely circulated among the country populations, and 
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founded m Yedo a free hospital for the poo.. A consus 
made afte: Ins death showed, m 1744, the population of 
Japan to be 26,080,000 souls 

The i1cigns of the next succeeding empeiois, two in 
number, were signalised by profound peace, with abundant 
rice crops, and consequently by an extracidimary develop 
ment of att and industiy. “ All the clans of Japan entered 
eagerly upon the path of progress” Anothe: empress, 
Go-Sakuia Machi, ascended the thione in 1763, She was 
sister to the last preceding empero. (Momozono), and 
daughter of his predecessor (Sakura Machi), and she assumed 
the imperial power on account of her nephew, the heir to it, 
being too young to reign. She reigned aight yenis, and 
then made way for him by abdicating. He reigned for nino 
yens (ending 1779), under the samo title os lus fathei, 
Momozono, with the prefix “Go,” signifymg ‘ Momozono 
the Second.” His ieign was not altogether a satisfactory 
one, owing to the cnoumstance of tho Shogun, Iyéharu, 
haying a mmiste: who was equally conupt and powerful, 
and who caused many serious disoiders in tho administration 
of the country. 

The noxt emperor, Kokaku, enjoyed a long reign—from 
1780 to 1816. One of its ear y incidents was tho 1emoval 
from office of the conupt minster, Tanuma, and the appoint- 
ment in Ins place of Matsudaiia Sadanobu.* The new 
minister effected gicat economies, co1ected many abuses, 
and appomted to the offices of tho stato the most capable 
men ho could find, Tis goneial duection of the edminis- 
tinuion, under the Shogun Iyénou1, was excollent The 
courts of Yedo and Kioto appear to have been on good terms, 
1o. upon tho imperial palace m Kioto boing burnt down, 
Sudanobu, by Tyénouw’s orders, acbult 16 on a far larger 


* Matsudana is to name of a tho lands by yiutue of direct giants 
village m Tyéyasu’s natiye provineo from Lyéyasn When tho ‘Lokugawa 
of MiKayn aid it was adopted asa lynwty was oveithiown wm 1867, 
family name by neaily all tioso theo were moio than filty Daumos 
vassals of tho ‘Lokugawas who hold — bemmg this stinamo 
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scale and with gicator splondom than before This Shogun 
likewise greatly increased tho unwweisity of Shohoi, and 
threw 11 open for coursos of public insinuction, to which 
every one was admissible. Tho spread of pubhe instruction 
had, in fact, by this timo become, under tho fostering care 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns, a subject of rivaliy among tho 
provinces and local governors of Japan.* 

In the first year of Kokaku’s reign a fame ravaged Japin, 
and it 1s recorded that the districl of Yonosawa osenpod f2om 
its effects by viitue of tho administrative excollence of iho 
governing prince, who distinguished lumself abovo all othors 
by the wise economies which he practised, and, at tho samo 
time, by the substantial encoutagements which ho bestowed 
upon the culture of ten, of the silkwoim, ote, and also upon 
letters and tho fine arts, But the most important ovents 
of this reign, as observed from tho standpoint now oceupied 
by us, wero the repeated unsuccessful demands of Russian 
vessels to tindo with Japan, tho attack by Russians of a 
Japaneso gariigon in tho island of Yezo, and the conseqnont 
attention which was givon to tho coast dofaneos of tha 
countiy by tho mmste: Sadanobu Tmpoilant for like 
reasons was tho great spread of tho Dutch langnago in Japan 
which becamo obsorvablo m this .o1gn, many seionlifie works 
being translated from Dutch mto Japanoso, and the numbor 
of studonts of tho forcign ionguo increasing [rom day to 
day, 

The Shogun Iyénon, to whom I have mado 10fo1ence alvoaily, 
held tho 1ems of power in Yodo for half a contury, viz. fom 
1787 to 1887, and was consoquontly contomporary not only 
with the emperor Kokaku, of whose long 10ign I have just 
spoken, but likewise with Ins successor, the ompoior Ninko, 
whose reign began in 1817 and continued down to 1846, 
Both Iyénoni and Ninko havo theroforc boon contemporaries 


* The most celebrated ostablish- tho Zosh Kuwan of K goslina ts 
ments wae tho 1iShu Kuwan of Koyo Ku van, of Yonesawa’ the Sols 
tho provineo of Tigo that of Menii- toku Sho-in of Saami eid tiv 
Kuwan of the prov nee of Nagalo, Yokoido of Sendu, 
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of men no older than mysolf, Tho history of then time shows 
plainly enough that the beginning of tho end of the long and 
prosperous domination of the Tokugawas was alieady appear 
ig This is clenly mferable fiom two of the mote sigmifi- 
cant of the signa of then times: onc was the genoral luxmy 
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and oxtiavagance of the country ; the othor was the mereas 

ing interference of foreignas. Regaidmg the first of thesa, 
it must be confessod that 16 is a deplorable tendency of 
human natwe to tun even the blessmgs of peace mto 
evils Tn the yory heart of the swectest and matuest fiuit 
the destoymg worm is engendered ; in the midst of stirless 
au, above an ocean without a upple, the cyclone begins to 
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spin and advance Among mon 1 is tho ame What says 
our own lautonte ? 


“Why do wo prato of tho blessings of Peaco? Wo have mado 
thom a cise.” 


And what says tho native lustoian of Japan undo tho 
Tokugawas? “Tho profound peace which Japan had onjoyed 
for so long a period had engendered the taste for lnxmy and 
show, so that the tiensury had become impoverished, and tho 
Shogun was obliged, in order to repair the bioachos made in 
it, to shake a new coimago of inferior quality, and to alie: the 
old coms.” Poor Shogun Poor people! Butmore serious 
than the financial difficulty, and moie sigmificant, were tho 
perpetually renewed efforts of foreigners to force Japan to 
tiade with them, Iyéno11 was so resolved to mamtain tho 
pohey of isolation, and of that national independence which 
was considered to be jeopardised by foreign intercouise, and 
was at the same time so vexed to find foreign vessels con-~ 
tinually appoaiing in Japanese ports with toublesomo do- 
mands, that he gave orders to the Daimios Lo fi.o upon ovo.y 
forcign vessol that appiorched the shores of Japan Luter on 
he so far modified this as to provide for shipwiecked peiso is 
being protoctod and cared for, and to mut tho abbrele upon 
foreign vessels to cases in which thcy wore thought to ho 
apploaching with hostile mtontions, 

The last emperor of Japan, Komoi Tenno, r01gned fiom 
1847 till Februmy 1867, and thon dying, was succoordod 
upon the thiono by Ins hoii-apparont, the prosont emporo1. 
The Shogun Iyénoi was succooded in 1837, alba lus fifty 
yeas of rule, by Iyéyosh; ho was followod in 1852 by 
Tyésada, and he in 188 by Iy¢mochi, All that nood be sad 
of these Shoguns, and of the cmpeor Komoi, will appew in 
other chapters, mm, which one will 1oquiue to take note of tho 
circumstances of that revolution which swopt tho Tokugawa 
dynasty away, and sont the last of its Shoguns, Ihtotsu- 
bashi Yoshinobu, into that learned lasmo ab Shidgnofa to 
which the first of thom, Iyéyasu, voluntmily 1ctned ‘moro 
than two and a half centuies before. 
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Those renders who have read ths sketch of Japanese 
history thus fai will, I think, chaw two inferences fiom 16 
with much confidence: 1, that whenever the excitements 
and troubles of war have for » time ceased, an innate love of 
art, literate, and education has given many evidences of its 
existence ; and, 2, that whatover may have beon the faults 
or shoitcomings of Tyéyasu and his successors in the Sho- 
gunato, ther dommion proved for much more than two 
centuries a gicat blessing to thei county, endowing it with 
peace, with plenty, and with » springtime for all those 
mtellectual pmsuits the harvest of which the country has 
scarcely yet commenced to 1eap. Japan has since abandoned 
its exclusiveness, and committed its futwe fortunes to what 
me called fieadom and civilisation, which, however gront 
thew advantages, will unhappily bear with them forms of loss 
and suffering and wong which weie altogether unknown to 
the Japan of the Tokugawas. Let us eainestly hope that the 
concurrent blessings may greatly outweigh all these. 

This chapter may be usefully concluded by the following 
hist of 


Ton Toxvaawa Snoauns. 


Ty éyasu : + 1(03 1605 
Ihdétada 1605 1628 
Tyémitsu 1628 1650 
Tyétsune 1650 1681 
Isunayoshi . 1681 1709 
Tyénobu . 1709 1718 
Tydtsugu . 1713 1717 
Yoshimuné . 7 + 1717 1745 
Tyéshigo 4 . 1745 1768 
Tyébau + 1768 1787 
Tyénoii : ‘ . 1787 1838 
Tyfyosht 1888 1854 
Tyésada ’ ‘ 1858 1859 
Tyémochi 5 + 1859 1866 


Yoshmohu . . 1867 1868 
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CITAPTER XIV. 
THE REVIVAL OF TN IMPERIAL POWER, 


Long standing grievances of the princes of Choshin aid Susuma Then 
Pp ojects for icstor ng powot to the emperor Tatu uy influences of hke 
natme <Ametcan ‘demands. for commercial inte couse — Difensive 
piepm tions, Commodore Peny fresscs the Amaucar domands 
Russian demands Rerewed v sit of Cotimod ie Pary ‘the Shogun 
yields ‘The impenalcombiesists An salof the Tiglsh An Ingles 
tieaty ‘Tho tremendous omthquakes of 1855 Weck of the Jruna— 
Lutha defensive pcpaations—'L!e Shogin icsolves t> abul sh iho 
law agai ist fo cin mtercouise-~Cc nt nuted icsistanceof the cout ‘Tho 
Daimpo Ji croited chicf m mste of the 8 1ogun—IIo conch des Geatics 
with facgn govunments Death of the Slogan ‘he ‘Swagso ng 
Pume Mim ster? 1s murdered = Ayibiion for ths caps 92 of foreigncs 

Despatch of Japaneso envoys to Mincyo ‘Lio M kido oidors 0 ¢ 
Shogun to comt Lhe cmy ior aga 1 fice to rset hs power. 


Tur author of tho ‘Kinsé Shuiaku,’ v history of Japan from 
1853 to 1869," has taken gicat pring to compilo from official 
soulces _ thronologieal ocord of the syonts which tianspned 
in Japan*<1om the airival ihero of Commodore Poiy’s 
American squadion m 1853 down to the captuio of Ilako- 


daté in 1869, this last cyont boing the conelusion of the 


*Tn a shot mtroduction to lis 
fiunslation of this native Japanose 
work Mi Einest Setow says *Tho 
author for what othe: iceson than a 
dislike fur note. cty does not apy em, 
has chosen to conecal his identity m 
the Preface unde tho ficlitious namo 
of ‘The Rustic Annalist of tho Pop- 
per Mountain , but as ho has half 
isvealed it on tho title page, which 
announces that the wok 1s minted 
fo. Yonagueli Up, there enn be no 


Vor I. 


mihiseiotion ix statiig that ho 1s an 
aneio § olfeial of the Moroign Dc) art 
ment as it was constituted und the 
ad? Musbtiation OL 616 b ing 8, and 
uow im official of tho Afonbual o on 
Tiduoit on Dopaitbnont These two 
fucls aio presumptive ovidenco of 
inputiility ” To. any uso that I 
may mako and Ishillmaco mum 
thachapte: of tho Kiisd Shhjaku’ 
Tshell bo mdebicd to t 6 translation 
and notes of Mi fat nw 
R 
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revolutionary troubles which attenled thé overthiow of the 
Yedo Shoguns, and the resto.ation to suprome power of the 
Mikado, or emperor. It will not be possible, however, for 
any one to thoroughly undeistand the strange and diamatic 
events of this period, without carrying his mind back to 
that which occured long before Commodore Perry sailed 
into the Sea of Sagami, and into the Iustory of Japan. It 
will be in the recollection of the reader that when the 
death of Nobunaga occuried, Hideyoshi was engaged in the 
west vith tho prince of Choshin, vho refused to recognise 
the authouty of Nobunaga, and although Mideyoshi con- 
cluded a peace with the prince befoie retwning to the east 
to secure the chief powe1, and if possible the Shogunate, for 
himself, there could not be, and thcie was not, any establish- 
ment of cordial relations between the upstaits of the east 
(whethe. Tideyosht 01 the Tokugawas) and the great quasi- 
indeperident princes of the west In those days the prince 
of Choshiu saw his provinces reduced from ten to two, and 
the pice of Satsuma had five out of lus eight taken from 
him, and neither they nor ther descendants ever forgot 
o1 foigave the usuipations, as they considered them, of the 
Tokugawas; but through fwo centuies of peace those 
descendants waited and watched fo. the opportunity of 
overthowing the uswipes and recovering ther broad and 
valuable domains. The obyious way to this object was the 
rescue, as they might well consider 11, of the logitimate 
sovereign of thom all from the thraldom mposed on him by 
a single family of goneals a way which, 1f successfully. pur- 
suod by themsolves, would possess the double advantage of 
destroying the domineermg Shogunate and of winning to 
themselves tho chiof favour and confidence of the liberated 
empeior The cardinal principle of then policy consequently 
was tho restoration of tho imperial authquty of the Mikado, 
and this pimerple the Saisuma and Choshin clans were 
caofully tained to keep continually nm view. 
%t may be thought by somo that this prmciple was iden 

tact with that which the fist of the Tokugawas, Iyéyasu, 
had himself laid down in his “Legacy ’ for the guidance of 
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his successors, when ho affiiamed that “ tho relation of tho 
Shogun fo the Mikado was to bo ono of reverential homago,” 
and that the supremacy of the monarch was to bo in ovory 
way stiongthoned, But in view of tho nots of Iyéynsu, and 
of the form in which he organised the govornmont of Yoda, 
it cannot for a momont be doubted that tho homage to 
be paid, and, the supiomacy strengthoned, wo1o both to bo 
of o land that was compatiblo with ihe rotontion of tho 
actual government in the hands of lis own successors, 
Any homage which involyod weakness in tho authority of 
the Shogunate, and any supremacy which would brmg that 
into subjection, we1o doubtless as fer fiom tho intentions 
ag from tho acts of tho Tokugawas. Nou is it at all dificult 
to undeistand how tho exaltation of tho Mikado might woll 
be an object, both of thoso who would sot him fico and of 
those who had wiested his authoity fiom him and wished 
to keop if Tho Tokugawas darod not assul tho nominal 
soveroignty of the Mikado, To have dono so would have beon 
to affront the ontire nation, for tho entire nation yiowod tho 
sovoroign and tho soveroignty alike as saciod, oidarmod of 
the gods, hallowod by time, and rovyored through all the 
stiifey of twenty centuries. Tho isolation of tho Mikado, 
which was so indispensablo 10 the Shoguns, could not, thoro~ 
foro, be obtninod by Ins removal, 01 oyon by Ins visiblo 
doprossion ; but it could bo socurod by his gicalor oxalta- 
tion, by increaso of tho homago paid lim, by tho futhor 
adoration of his sacrednoss, and tho fullo. recognition of 
lus thoouetical supremacy, JIonco tho policy of Iydéyasu 
and his successors. Tho princes of Choshiu and Satsumi, 
on the othe: hand, recognised in the Mikado'’s sovoroiguly 
and authority the only available instrument for the amiting 
down of the Shoguns, Jound thomselvos 16 was impos- 
sible, and would fot oyor romam imporsible, io rally tho 
support of other princes and Daimios, and to gather tho 
nuhiary forces eyen of tho wost countiy, unless a Ingha 
purpose than any cenliod in themselves sould bo presonipd, 
Bui such a purpose, higher than any o-ho, and ono ab all 
times dent to tho people, was tho assertion of the gieatnosa 
na 
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and power and glory and authority of tho Mikado; and 
with this set before them, with this presented to the nation 
when the favourable time atrived, thoy might woll hope to 
contz1ve another turn mm Tortine’s wheel, and such a turn as 
would “lower the proud” Shogung, and bring back to them- 
selves at least as much as the usurpers had torn from them 
While the prices of Choshiu and Satsuma weie thus 
watching and preparing through the seventeenth, cighteenth, 
and part of the nineteenth centuries for the overthiow of the 
Yedo Shoguns, other influences were splinging up which 
greatly tended to promote thei object. One of the most 1m 
poitant of these was the revival of leaning and hterature to 
which the Shoguns, and the Tokugawas generally, themselves 
so much contributed Mr Satow has poimted out that the 
gieat history of Japan, the Dar Nihon She, which the prince 
of Mito wrote in the seventoenth century (with the aid of 
many Japanese and Chinese scholais), did so much to recall 
the county to a sense of the Mikado’s position that tho 
price may be 1egaded as “the real author of tho move 
ment which culmimated n the revolution of 1868”, and this 
prince of Mito was a giandson of Iyéyasu Tiom lis time 
forward theie frequently appemed scholars and authois 
who revived the interest of the Japanese im ‘the ancient 
religion and Iustory of the country, each wok of thems 
binging more and more home to the mind of the people 
the mghts and pirvileges of the sovereign—rights and puivi- 
loges many of which wore known to be kept im abeyance 
by the systom of goveaznment enfoiced from Yedo. In 1827 
another Iustory of Japan was published,* in which the author 
1ecoids the Instory of the gicat muilitary families (Tana, 
Minamoto, Hojo, Ashikaga) that had uswped the powers of 
the Mikado “This wak had to pass the ordeal of tho 
censoiate al Yedo, and some of the volufnes were repeatedly 
puzged by the censors before they wore allowed to be pub- 
lirhed ‘The unmistakable ammus of this gioat book 18 to 
shaw that the Mikado 1s ihe only true ruler, in whom 18 tho 


* Tho Nel on @ saz Shi, or ‘ Dxternal Uistay of Japan’ by Ru Sanyo, 
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fountain of powei, and to whom the allogianee of ovay 
Japanese 1s due, and that even tho Tokugawas we1o not 
fiee fiom the guilt of usurpation” (Griffis) Thus, by force 
of that literary activity which sueccastve Tokugawas had 
encomaged, their own dommation was coming into distoputo, 
and the day for which tho western pimecs had so long beon 
waiting was begining to dawn. 

But while the Shognnata was {hua bocommng slowly undor- 
mined fiom inteinal forces, external forecs were boginning 
to seriously piess upon 1 fiom without, and the two causes 
combmed brought about its overthiow We have already 
seen, nm the last chapter, the pressure which tho repoatod 
demands of foreigners put upon the Shogun Iyénou, and 
the warlike edict which he issued in consequonce, We have 
likewise observed that the violenso of Ins 1esolye to havo 
every foreign vessel that approached tho const fixed upon, 
had speedily to be subdued, and his waliko ardour restramod 
in presence of peaceful vessols Tho atlack mado by tho 
Russians upon a Japanese gariison in Yozo, although 
repolled, was a note of alam which contmucd to 1esound 
at the Bakufu* of Yedo Whuilo tho Shogun was opposing 
the admission of forcign vossols to thow porta of Japan, a 
Dutch man-of war aiived ab Nagasaki with a lotta: fom 
the kang of Ifolland counsolling Jum to opon tho country, 
and renew relations with othor powors The Shogun 1opliod 
that he could not chango tho tiaditional laws of Japan, 

When Komoi-Tenno commoneod his 10ign, Tyéyoshi was 
Shogun, In his time two American vossols auzrivod at 
Uraga, nea the ontrance to the Bry of Yodo, thoi: captams 
formally requesting that commerce botwoen Japan and 
their country might be pexmitied Tho Shogun gavo tho 
same answer as lis piedocessois, and ordered tho Daimios 
of the coast provifices to piess forward tho dofences of tho 
const- The Dutch government again advised tho Shogun 
that various poweis were auanging to sond ambassadow to 





*¢ Bakufu” is the tan applied a gods tont), and Tu a gbvoun- 
by its opponents to the Siogunate, mont office 
from Baku, a cute (tho cutein of 
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Japan, to press for trerties of commerce, the only result 
bemg moie wegent orders to proceed with the defences 
The Shogun removed the existing restrictions upon tho 
sizes of yeasels, and the prince of Satsuma, by peimigsion, 
built and presented to tha government two ships of Emopean 
typo, the prince of Mito following bis example by building 
and presenting to the state another Persons skilled in 
the use of firenrma weie ordered to struct troops in the 
ait, and the example being followed by othes, European 
arms, and tho Emopean militaly system, came largely into 
operation, ‘Tho governoi of Nagasaki was ordered to form 
an aisonal, and a fow yenis late: a dock, The Satsuma 
clan also established a naval aisenal and a Cmopean rope 
factory, and the Hizen clan built a gun foundiy. 

Tn 1852 the Shogun was informed by the king of Holland 
that the United States was about to send a squadion into 
Japaneso waters to again wee the making of 2 commercial 
tacaty, aud on the 7th of July 1858 Commodore Peny 
aiived at Usage with a squadron of four ships, and sent up 
lus domand foi a treaty of amity andcommerce, “In those 
days,” naively says the native histoiian, “all classes of the 
nation were so accustcmed to a peaceful and enjoyable 
existence that the suddenness of the event caused giont 
oxcioment” The ancient cxstom of refusing foreign vessols 
admission fo any othor port bub that of Nagasaki was 
oxplamed to the commode, “who, however, would not 
listen” The Bakufu ordacd the Daimios to guaid tho 
neighbourmg coast, and reported the affain to the impenal 
court, who commanded tho Shmto piests at the shrines of 
Tsé to off. up prayers for the sweeping away of the 
“Dearbeuens.”* On the Bakufu explaining to the American 
that tho general opinion of the nation must be taken on 
tho subject, he sailed away, promismg fo 1ctun before a 
yoor had elapsed On the clans being consulted, some 
pirogounced in favour of a treaty, and some in favour of 
zepolling all advances of the foreigner. The latter appear 


* This tem, as employed by the Japanese, meant lille moie than 
* outsiders’ 
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to have piedominated. At about this timo tho Shogun 
Tyéyoshi died, and was succeeded by Iyésada. Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, in his ‘ Capital of the Tycoon,’ gives what “is 
smd to be the palace chionicle ” of tho mode of Iy¢yoshs 
death, according to which he was stabbod by ono of Ins 
offices. Ilis prime minister, who was suspected of insti 
gatmg his destiuction, committed hara irer2. 

In the tollowing month a Russian ship entercd Nagasain, 
with the object of establishing fiendly relations, m order 
that the noithein boundary question conceining the island 
of Saghalin might be diseussed, This visit stimulated 
still further the predominant desue to put the country m 
a state of defence, The ex piinco of Mito, who had beon 
confined to lus secanday palace at Yedo for having melted 
down all the Buddhist bells in his distuict into cannon, and 
for similar acts, was released, and appointed 2 commissioner 
for suporintending maritime defenses Io was matructod 
to make extensive mbitary piepmations: this prince, wo 
ate told, always had at heart an maeaso of respect for {ho 
Mikado and the oxpulsion of the fomgnoas, ond ho was 
celebiated for us engigy and couiage, Soon aftorwaris 
(m October) permission to build wai-vossels was given to 
all tho Daimios, the red ball on a while giownd bong 
chosen as thew distmgusling flags Tho constiuction of 
the forls of Shimagawa, which ae now such conspicuous 
objects off tho city of Tolto, was commenced dming this 
month, and many lage cannon were cast. Tho exponsos 
were leyied upon Yodo and tho smrounding villages, and 
upon the 11ch merchants of Osaka, 

In Felnumy 1854, long boforo the yoar had elapsed, 
Commodore Poy again appeaca with his war squadion, 
anchoring about twonty miles fiom Yodo* Tle thero 


* Tho Jnpanese recount m the 
‘Kainsé Shniaku,’ says the ‘Ameu- 
can enyoy again nuatved with hs 
ships, anchoung this timo at Shi noda 
aim Idzu, and demanded the snme 
things as had been wged in the 
letter presented im the previous 3cnr 


Ho watted tnt] t10 forrth month 
when tho Bakuftt promised ” ote On 
his second aii val ii Japan, hovtyve, 
01 tho 18th of Pebiuary 1851, Cgmmo- 
doo Peuy ie ily passed boyond his 
fume anchorage off Uiags to with- 
11 about tue1 y mics of Ye o, ag I 
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renewed lis demand of the previous yea. After a delay of 
thiee months the Bakufu agreed to sign a treaty under 
which kind theatment should be shown to shipwrecked 
sulois, and permission should be given to obtain wood, 
water, provisions, coals, and othe: sto1es needed by slips, 
and fo1 ships to anchoi m the ports of Shimoda and Hakodaté 
(in the south of the Island of Yezo) These privileges were 
soon nfterwaids accordel to the Russians and the Dutch 

‘Thus was in part broken down, without hostilities, and by the 
concession of the Shogunate o1 Bakufu, thet refusal to admit 
foreigners which had become an established custom of the 
country, and which many of its most mfluential men con- 
sidered mdispensable to 1ts security and happiness And 
let the 1eader note that by this concession the Shogun 
made himself rosponsible for » policy which was hateful to 
the great western princes of Choshiu and Satsuma, to 
the gieat eastern pice of Mito, and to many other 
influential personages, who weie at the same time eager 
to see the Mikado restored to the exorciso of Ins sovereign 
powéis * The Americans throughout tho preceding uegowa 

tiqns considered themselyes to be im communication with 
the emperor of Japan, and only subsequently discovered 
that the Shogun was no emperoi, and had no power to 
conclude treaties with foreigners. 





Jnvo statol im tho test Ilo was himself that “the city of Yedo can 


pressed and entreated to etmn to 
Unaga wheio tho representatives of 
the Japanese government awaited 
tim a building prepared fo tho 
pwypose but stouily refused, m1 de- 
elaed that hs mtontion w is lo go to 
Yedo itself for hs answei TF eyon 
days aftarmads es the Jap reso 
autl ontics sill mged his 1elnn, ho 
moved lis squid on soveral miles up 
t ¢ bay and archmed off Kanagawa 
above Yokohama, within sight of the 
eapitt! On the 10th of Ayil, after 
conclydiig a treaty, ho again put his 
squadron under weigh, and mn spite 
of fle most u gent dissuasions wont 
up so clogo to the capital as to satinfy 


bo d shoyel by a few steamois of 
very hI] haught of water and with 
guns of tho heayiest enline? Asta 
m king tus d scovery, so giatifyu g 
to tl ¢ commodo a, bi & Jess so to the 
mulhon of heimless in abitants his 
vossels sieamed away to then o1gi- 
nol anshoage of Usega, end a fow 
days after yads 01 to Shimoda 

* Tt will bé woll for t @ reader to 
bear in mind m aeading this chapter, 
that tie atch piovinees of Mito 
Owau and Kii wero bestowed by 
Tyéyasu upon thiee of lis sons and 
that the Ku branch of his family 
supplicd in the di cot ne ho frat 
soyon of the ‘iokugawa Shoguns 
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And here I would point out that tho view which many 
persons at home havo vaguely taken of the ovonts of the 
impenial restoration of 1867 is altogether cioncons, Tom 
observing the present state of things, in wluch the omporor 
and his comt are among the best fiends of foreign mto- 
couse and modem piogiess, and fiom icmemberng that 
the Tokugawa Shoguns weio so long stiennously averse to 
it, they diaw the inference that the Mikado and lis comt 
were all along contending against ihe Shoguns for tho 
objects now realised, and that tha sweeping away of tho’ 
Shogunate and the openmg up of the country to forcignas 
weie the results of an umpeuel policy long pusued with 
these objects, and reaching 1ts chmax in 1867 68. Nothing 
could well be furtha fiom the fiuth, The court of Kioto 
was m 1854, and for several yous following, vigoiously 
ayeiso to the admission of forcignois, and tho ginnting to 
the Ameiican envoy of tho te1ms before stated by tho 
Shogun was made, by his powerful onomies, tho occasion of 
biinging thomselyos and tho comt into closor accord, with 
the vow of iosistiug the Shogaus action in tho mawer, 
Tlow 16 happened that, although the policy of concession 
ultimately taimmphed, {hose who at fist most opposed 14 
trrumphed with 1t, whilo the Tokugawas who commenced 
it camo to guicf and oveithrow, will appear hereafter. 
Meanwhile it may bo well to noto that in making tho con- 
cession to Commodoie Poiry without tho authority of tho 
Mikado, the Shogun assumed an impoial authoily with 
which no reagonablo theory of his government could ondow 
lum, and for which nothing but the direst exigency could 
havo furnished a satisfactory excuse Ono can casily concoivo 
how icadily his adroit onemios at Lhe comt of Kioto would 
constine this ach against him, and what cy 1b would givo 
them im appealiig to the counlay on behalf of tho Mikado 
when the time arrived fo. doing so 

While troubles, exteinal and intoinal, woie thus, pre- 
paiing, tho Cnglish made thoir appenanco upen the 
sceno, and those who know what soit of mon wo aio 
abroad, and how we generally bear oursolves in the Kast 
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(and one may say in the west, north, and south too) to 
people weaker im ships and aims than omselves, may well 
imagme that our appearance did not greatly contribute to 
the taanquillity of the government of Japan! We had come 
to blows with Russia im those days (nbout the Holy Places), 
and our admiral in the Pacific, Reni Admiral Sir James 
Stirling, went to Nagasaki, made known that fact, notified 
the Japanese that we might have to do some fighting 1n the 
vicinity of their shoes, and requested them to supply us, 
pelligerenta as we were, with wood, water, and provisions if 
requned. Although the Shogun could not have been able 
at that time to fully appreciate either our greatness or our 
wilfulness, he knew enough of both to giant the pormission 
required, restricting the vistts of ow war ships to Nagasala 
and Lekodaté IRLence an English treaty, which was not, 
howeve1, 1atified 

To increase the anxieties of these mmhappy Japanese, who 
must already have become quite sure that foreign intercourse 
was not m pomf of fact destined to add to the taanqullity 
which they had enjoyed unde: tho dynasty of Yedo, Natwe 
intervened about this time to furthe: disturb then peace by 
an unusual succession of earthquakes. Though several of 
the provinces of the south,* on one occasion, » tremendous 
onith wave passed, heavmg the Jand hko water into waves, 
opening the giound m many places, throwing up mud and 
water, 1olling the sea m upon the shore and sweepng off 
the poople, diiving the occan up the 1ivers and flooding the 
countiy, binging landshps down fiom the mountains, cast- 
ing down the cities and setting them on fire, and otherwise 
converting four hundsed miles of country into a scene of 
desolation and iuin In one night seventy separate shocks 
ocetiied, and m fomteen months more than eight hundred 
had to bo ended. Dug the course of these tremendous 
shakings and heavings of the earth the city of Yedo was 
visiled by one of the worst, which thew down maze than 


s 


* Suruga, Mikawa, Totom Is¢, Iga, Setsu, Harms, and the gieat 
island of Shikoku 
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fourteen thousand dwollmg-houses, and nearly two thousand 
of the hreproof storehouses m which the citizens place thon 
property fo. safety. One hundied and four thousand citizens 
lost their lives Noi did the foreigners escape fiom those 
terrors: owi Russian fliends in particular discovered that we 
“barbarians ” were not to have everything om own way m 
the po.ts of Japan, for tho Russan fiigate Diana, which 
was lying im the port of Shimoda, was caught up by tho ~ 
sea, whirled 1ound and round forty-three tumes in tliity 
minutes (although not constructed upon the circular type of 
Admnal Popoff), and flung upon the shoro with such violenco 
that she suffered irreparablo myuries—showing that if Japan 
could only enter ito an offensive ond defensivo alliance with 
her emthquakes she mght dispense with war-ships and 
fortifications, and accomplish a grat economy. 

Notwithstanding the concessions which 16 had aliendy 
made to foreigners, the government felt that defensive pre- 
pazations were still wgently necessary, and accordimgly tho 
princely houses of Sendai and Satake wore ordered to gariison 
tho coasts of Yezo, mon were sent to Nagasaki to lown how 
the Dutch woiked steam vessels, and battorios wero orected 
at tho mouths of the Osaka Rivor. Tho comt went go far 
ag to give o1deis 40 melt down all tho bells of the Buddhist 
monasteries thoughout the country, to be “ cast into caution 
and muskeis”, but on tho prmeos of Chionin and Rinnoji 
opposing the measure, ib was abandoned, As may well bo 
supposed, not only was the ticasury of the Bakufu protiy 
low by this timo, bué the piimces and Daimios had boen called 
upon to make large conliibutions to the state defences. An 
ulustiation of this is recorded: both the Mikado’s palaco 
in Koto and the Shogun’s castle in Yedo had been bunt 
down, as the shrimes of the Shoguns al Shiba and Wooyono 
had previously Been, All theso the Shogun commenced to 
rebuild, but he refiamed from callmg upon tho clans to 
contribute towaids the expenso, as had thoreloforc sbeon 
done, although “the Bakufu treasury was reduced to 9 yoly 
low ebb.” 

Tn October 1855 Reni-Admiial Stinling retuned to J: npan, 
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and noxt yeaa Mr Townshend Harris arived fiom Ameuica at 
Shimoda, with full powers from lis goveinment, and with 
instructions to reside m Japan, and requested peimission to 
present his credentials to the Shogun ‘The Bakufu was 
driven to 1ta wits’ end by the repeated visits of the foreigners,”* 
and, evil portents increasing, the burden of affaira was found 
too gieat for the Shogun’s minister, and a new one was 
sppomted, with venk above hig colleagues Hitherto the 
Shogun, notwithstanding lus concessions, had pieseived as 
far ag possible, or endeavouied to preserve, the law of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns, dating fiom 1639, providing for the 
exclusion of foreigners But he now was made to feel, by 
the repeated aiivel of aimed syuadions and vessels from 
abroad with fresh domands, that tho persistence im that 
policy would iesult in war. A letter from the head of the 
Dutch Factory at Nagasaki confirmed this view, saying, ‘I 
adviso you to be caeful fo. m mteicourse with foreign 
counties disputes often arise out of the smallest matters, let 
alono quostions of ught and wrong.” A man of experionce 
this “To be igno.ant of your own weakness is certainly 
not tho way to preserve yout country from danger. Tt was 
for this rcason that Chma some ten yens ago lost part of 
her teiritory after the opium wa, and that the provinco of 
Canton 1s now a desert” The ministois took this to heart, 
and decided that the law of 1639, and with at their bearmg 
to fo1eigneis, must be changed in order to preserve peace, 
Whoronpon tho ox princo of Mito took offence, and declarcd 
his unwillmgnoss to have any fuithe: share m public affairs, 
This fooling 1080, or sank, to disgust with the prince ond 
his council when they heard that, yielding to the persistent 
pressure of the “ American Haz118,” the Shogun had iesolved 
to give that enyoy an interview in Yedo, in spite of the 
custom which prohibited the entrance of foteigners into the 
city. Thoit annoyance was shaied by tho pices of Kiushin, 
Owaij, and most of the othe. members of the Extaoidinay 
Council. A wribten protest against the proceeding was 
handed in. 


* «Kinsé Shniaku’ 
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Mi. Harris was, nevertholess, recoived officially in Yodo 
by the Shogun, and afterwards sxw the ministers, oxplamung 
his demands: Unrestricted trade between both countrics in 
all but gold and coreals, without any official interference ; * 
the closing of Shimoda (the omthquake having shaken its 
reputation), and the oponing of Kanagawa (nea Yao, and 
adjoming Yokohama) and Osaka; the rosidenco of » mimstor 
plempotentiary mm Yodo, and conclusion and ratification of a 
detailed tacaty. The Shogun now appealed to tho Mikado 
and court at Kioto for its consont, sounding ministers to 
explain the critical state of affans, and to ask for sanction ; 
but some of the court nobles (Lugé) strongly opposed the 
measure Mr. Hanis now began to perecive that ho had all 
along been dealing, not with a secular king, as ho and othor 
foreigners had supposed the Shogun or Tycoon to bo, but 
with an office. who had ® monaich ove Inm, and, gotting 
impatient of the long dolay of Ius mission, ho thoatened 
to go to Kioto Inmself, and thero arango tho mattor. ‘The 
Shogun theioforo endenyoured tc pasuade tho conrt 10 grvo 
way, but m vain, At ono time tho prineipal comt mimstor 
(Kuambaku) was talked over, and ompowored the Shogun to 
deal with tho foreign question as ho found host, bub oghty- 
oight comt nobles reproached lum for tho docision, and tho 
proceoding was thon stopped. : 

About this tame Ti Kamon ne-Kamt (of whom T shall 
horoafler speak os Th) was cicated Sano, or chiof minister, 
by the Bakufu, and, the Shogun lyésada boing childloss, tho 
prince of Kuishiu, Tyémochi, was chosen as his successor by Ti, 

The enithquako which shook Yedo so torubly m 1855 
was succeeded in 1856 by a storm which destioyed moro than 
a hundied thousand hives there, and now, to completo tho 





* The fauness ef ths demand, oa fof ani town on tho enstor1 shoo 
comiig ‘fiam Ametca, must bo ad of Lake Biya Io was tho hoad cf 
mued “Lt suited the Umted Stitts the Fudas olws of Diimtos aid 
to fice this upon Japan bud would — thorefure closely al ied to tho ‘Loku- 
they submit to lave it forced upon = gawas Kamon-no-Aamé was*lus ttle 
tiomsclvosby ue? “Dorntoothes,” at the imperial comt Ile person il 
cte nome was Naost kc 

t Ii was the Dunio of Ifiko ¢ 
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usual i210 of calamity, an opideme of chofora in 1858 swept 
through the land, and “about thirty thousand people died 
im Yedo alone” 

But neither earthquake, storm, noi cholora could stay 
the determined on-coming of the Christian poweis, and in 
July of this year (1858) American and Rusgian men-of war 
wont to Yokohama and informed the ovei-wor1ed govoin 
mont that they would bo folloned in afew days by the 
English and Tiench squadiong, all of thom being dete: mined 
to conclude treaties of peace and amity with Japan of coursa 
by force of sword and musket and cannon, 1f not othorwiso. 
Tn viow of those te1ors, and fearmg lest some unlucky 
“accident ’ should sot the Chiistian cannon blazing at tho 
poor pooplo, Ii waited no longer for the consent of the court, 
but concluded a treaty with Mh, Mais at Kanagawa, affixed 
his soal to 1f, and 2eportod tho tinnsaction to Kioto, Imme- 
chatoly after waids tho Russians, Duglish, and Trench entered 
Japan, and obtamed tieatios from hun on the model of tho 
American treaty and therefore not such a treaty, be 1b ob 
sorvod, as they would havo yontured 1o ty and force upon each 
othe !* The rcsult was that a widespioad agitation for the 
* expulsion of the barbai1ans ” arose throughout the country, 
and Japan’s two conturies and a half of peace wore past, 

On tho 15th of August tho Shogun Iyésada, who had 
for some timo boon il, dicd, and lefh io Tyémochi such 
an mnhoutanco of trouble as no Tokugawa had over boforo 
succooded to, and as no Japanese had ever befor belioyod 
possible, It had boon the pride of Japan that its shores had 
nover beon successfully invaded, and that no foreign foot had 
ever troddon 1ts soil for long without pormsson. But now 
the foroigne: tod the stieets of Yodo itself as he hsted, and 





*To full. dota Is iespect ng tho 
ploceed nga of tho vaious foic gn 
mimistcia m Japan at this and later 
pouods the rondo: may with gioat 
adyantdzo 2of to Mi Slossmans 
+ Now Jenan, published by Munay 
(Lon on, 1878) a boole full of vdlu- 
able info mation but necessmily 


wi {ton without thok owlodgo wo now 
possess of tho difficulties and dangois 
which besot both the Mikado and 
the S 1ogun twenty yenisago TIcnce 
the necusnttons of bad fa th, ote, 
which the author somvti nes lovels at 
tho Japanese 
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the giim mouths of the foreign squadrons giinnod pro- 
techon to the intruder, and what appearod to be derision to 
the prond islanders in then deep felt abasomont No wonder 
that a ery of reastanco and resentment arose all ovor tho 
land Jt was a wail of angwsh from a humiliated and over- 
boine people, on its passage fiom two thousand yenis of 
independence into a stato of unknown subjection for a period 
unknown, possibly for ove: ‘The oxcitement of the mihtay 
elaga mantfeated itself in repeated acts of violence, and the 
members of the foreign legations in Japan could only moyo 
about the stieets of Yedo and its suburbs at the 1isk of thon 
lives. They were frequently mobbed and assaulted, and on 
one occasion thiee Russians, an officer, a steward, and asmlor, 
were savagely muideiod at Kanagawa, which had beon 
mado a treaty port, bub which had been practically sot asida 
in favom of Yokohama, Soon aflorwards an imterproter 
of the British Legation was hkowiso murdeied; bub as 
he was a Japanese, and, according to Mr. Mossman, ill 
tempered, proud, quarrelsome, and yrolent, 26 was, no doubt, 
a stiaiming of the facts to connect him with the antagonism 
to foreigners Both the Russian and Butish muusters found 
themselves unable to obtain due 1ed1038 for thoso wrongs, 
owing to the inability of tho Shogun’s govo.nment to contond 
with the powerful influencos that besst 14 on evory sido, 
The accession of Iyémochi to power caused many anxiotios 
to the opponents of the Bakufus policy Tyémochi was but 
twelve yoars old, and Ii, who was called by some “ tho 
Swaggering Piimo Mimster” (a personage wholly unknown 
among ourselves), would naturally wield lis full authority. 
He very soon asserted his will m the choico of n person to bo 
nominated head of the Tokugawas and successor to Lyémochi. 
The poworfal princes of Owa1r and Lelnzen, with several 
otheis, advised that Tlitotsubash Giobukio, otherwise known 
as Keiki,* who was of man’s estate, much esteemed by his 


* Keil 1s the son of ¢ optiieoof at other imos asx Iitotsubasti-Yo 
Mito, and had beon ad »pted mto the —slinobu I shall for convemengo call 
house of itolsubasm being some. hin Koki IIe i tho ev-Shog im. 
times des gnated as mm tho feyt and — nny rom lisg at Shidzuo.n 
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father, and had ® certain 1eputation, should be selected. But 
the prime minister, li, rejected their advice, and nommated 
the prince of Kai, another boy of twelve. In consequence 
of this appomtment, and of the foreign treaties, the princes of 
Owazi and Lehizen, and the ex-prnce of Mito, went to the 
castle to confer with the Shogun, but Ih denied them tho 
interview, himself personally overiuled their romonstiances, 
and disgiaced the three princes by forlndding them to re- 
appear at the castle When the court head of this, and of 
iis personal luxmyand indulgence in theatiical and other 
amusoments, he was summoned to Kioto, but excused himself 
from going on the ground of his public duties. The court 
then’ secietly advised Mito as follows. “The Bakufu has 
shown gieat disregard of public opmion in concluding treaties 
without waiting for the opinion of the court, and in disgrac- 
ug princes so closely allied by blood to the Shogun, The 
Milkado’s rest is distua bed by tho spectacle of such misgovern- 
mont, when the fierce barbasian 18 at our very door. Do you 
therefore assish the Bakufu with your advice; expel the 
batbatians, content the mind of the people, and restore 
tranquillity fo hig mayosty’s bosom” ‘The Mikado and lis 
court evidently knew less of the powor and chaiacter of the 
“barbauians” than was desitable, Meanwhilo the prime 
ministor had Ins spy, one Nagano Shinzon, at Kioto, and 
lonint fiom him all that was going on, which was very much 
moio then I can undotako to nanate. Io therofore des- 
patched » mimstor (Manabé Shinos») to Kioto, and he, with 
the aid of the Shogun’s resident, threw thee cout nobles 
jnto confinement—including the prosent piume minister of 
Japan, Sanjo, whose acquuntance I lately had the honow of 
making in Tolkio—put some of the conspuing samurar to 
death, and mrested and caried off to Yedo thirty othe: dis- 
affected persons—disaffected, that is, towaids himself. Thus 
ended the year 1858. 

But the imperious acts of L did not come to an end with 
the "yen. After receirymg iepeated representations fiom 
Pine Mito conceimng the respect due io the Mikado and 
the expulsion of the foreigners, the prime mimsto. and his 
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colleagues tuined upon the princo, recounted Ins acts of 
disloyalty to them (as they were pleased to consider them), 
told him he had failed im his duty to the Bakufu, and ordered 
him off ito perpetual confinement im lis castle of Mito. 
Korki they likewise forced into relaemont for having coveted 
the Shogun’s office. Shortly aftcrwaids they made tho 
princes of Owan, Echizen, Tosa, and Uwajima resign to 
then sons then posts as Daimios and betako themselves to 
private life in thei: private yashehis or 1esidences ‘Twenty 
other persons of some importance we1e condemned for con- 
spltacy, Some to imprisonment aid some to cxile, wile 
several were sent into eteinal oxile by being pul to death. 
In the summer of this yeai, 1859, the ports of Kanagawa, 
Nagasaki, and Uakodaté wee opened to forcigneis, and 
permission was given to Japanese lo fiado with thom, In 
the enily part of 1860 Japanese envoys wo1o despatched Lo 
Amorica for the fost time, but Lefore tho end of March 
Ti’s administration came to an abrupt end, he himself bong 
despatched toa more distant land, and ono fiom which thore 
isnoietwning I must let the autho of the ‘ Kinsé Shinaku’ 
tell the story of his taking off — 

Whon I: Kamon no kami punished tho pmees of Own, Milo, 
and Lehizen, all classes hold then Incaty, and looked on with silent 
affiight Tiom that momont Is powor increased duly, but a fow 
roniys* conspired to assassmato him, and, watching for an oppoilumiy, 
approached Ine palanqun ono day as ho was proceeding to tho enatlo, 
unda the pretenco of mesenting a pot tion. Snow happoned to bo 
falling heavily, and rendored ovo1y objcet indistinot, so that tho ogcor§, 
taking tho men to be oidimaiy potitionois, scniccly noticed them, 
Svddenly the head of the tian was atlackod, and the commotion 
which ensued im that quarter diew away the attention of the guaids 
at the side of the palanquin he petitioner profited by his oppor 
tumty to cut down the beaeis and to cach the palanqun, and a 
mumber of confederates sprang up instantly, who succeeded in sley- 
mg tho chef minister and in escyping with his head. Tho asccrs 
engaged the mon who had attacked tho front of tho tam, and fought 
vigotously. Tout, eluding Nagoshi Gei gi and Kusakabé Narki, wore 
lalled on the spot, while Kusnkaii and m1 releen others were wounded, 


* Samumat who had loft thon mastos’ servico and did what they 
could for a lying 
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Tho affan occured so suddenly that they we1e unable to assist thew 
master, and on looking round we1e hourfied to see what had happoned 
They pursued the onus, but cold nob overtake them. Thus affnn, 
known as tho Sakmada oulange, oceutred on the thud day of the month 
(Mayeh 23)” 

The assassins were all Mito men. Some were killed at the 
time, and the remainder gave themselves up, and weie put to 
death, first recounting the sins of the man whom they had 
slain, which included the disgrace of the pices, the im- 
pusonment of the cout nobles, the slaying of samuraz at 
JQoto, and the bomg fiightered by the empty threats ot the 
foreign baibaiians into concluding treaties with them with- 
out the sanction of the Mikado, and under the pistext of 
political necessity, “These c11mes bemg such as neither 
gods nor men could pardon, they as the representatives of the 
divine anger had chastised him.” They prayed that death 
nught bo mflicted on them, and the Bakufu readily gianted 
thei praye..* 

From this time the adyocates of the expulsion of 
foreigners continually incieased, batches of them stirring up 
stiife in Yedo, m Iltacht, and in Shimosa, and ag foreign 
meichants and other stiange:s wore continually airiving in 
the country, the Bakufu, who eanestly desired to protect 
them, had much difficulty in domg so. Their efforts wo1e 
not always successful in this respect, for on the night of 
Janumy 14, 1861, Mr. Towsken, tho American Secietary of 


* Mi Mossman says, in ‘Now 
Joya’ At that ih wassuppcsed thi t 
they had all been lalled (1 capgared, 
hut this could not hrve Lee 1 the case, 
ag t olead of ho Regont was sud 
to have icae cd tho Dainio Mito, 
who wag mn shorghold on hg own 
teuitry When t ts oll man of 
aixby sow tue Givy lew raise ry 
he spat upon ts faec, muttonng 
maledteticns It was thon soorol y 
conseyed (o Kioto, the cyntal at that 
tim@ of tic Mkado, and 4 aio ex 
posedyat a plice of execut on in the 
city especially act apait’ for nobles o 


Paces condemned to decapitation 
Over the ghisty tiopiy a plaemd 
was placed, statmg. ‘Tyg, is the 
hicad of a traitor who aa yiuiated to 
most srered Iewa of Japni those 
which forbid the admission of f aign- 
eis into the county, After two 
hou ® eyposme tie same muopd 
avn) Gs whg hud biougns te head 
took 1b away, and afternmds m do 
ticu wey mto Yedo, whee, dung 
the my! , they thiov 26 over the wall 
of h Kamos palico fion whence 19 
Tad sathed out m pide and power 
on the moini yg of jug deat” 
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Legation, was murdered Tho numbor of the disaffected 
sonens ineronsed, mp fact, to such an oxtont that they pio- 
ceeded into the provinces of Kodauké and Shimotsuké, both 
situated to the north of Yedo, and there leviod chargos upon 
the peasants and tradespeople, The Bakufu ordered the houso 
of Mito to arrest and cub thom 

On the 5th of July English blood was first shed Some 
vonmns attacked the house occupied by the English m Teka 
nawa, the southern subwb of Yodo; tho assailants wero 1¢ 
polled by aid of the Japanese guards,* and soveial ronens wore 
lalled Some of the guards were also killod and wounded, 
and two of the Enghsh weic wounded ‘Tho native histouan 
adds: “The Enghsh mmister was angry, and smd such 
iuffians only existed becauso the Japanoso government could 
not iule rts own country” which was partly truo, but was 
scarcely consistent, perhaps, with politonoss on the part of an 
uninyited guest, who by lis presence was sli11ing up thoso 
troubles, “ Remarking that in future 1b would bo usoless 
to appeal to reason with such a people, ho retired with the 
French and Dutch representatives lo Yokohama, a order to 
prepare for an attach with troops.f Tho Bakufu mado ton 
thousand apologies, and tho affair, ator somo difficnliies, wis 
peaceably settled’ And if 18 well for the credit of England 
that 16 was so setéled, and thai the British ams woro not 
then, at least, iuxnod upon poople who wore dong thoir bost 
to protect our intrusive countiymon, and had shod the blood 
of thein guards and msked thei own lives in dofonce of thom. 
The British force attacking the yory taoops that had fought 
for an@-saved thei countiymen would have beon a spectaclo 
for gods and men! Tfoweyoi, fiom this time onwards Dnglish 
tioops were always stationed at Yokohama, to guad againsl, 
sur pises, and they were commonly called the “Scarlet Rogi- 
mont,” from the volom of thu clothing, The Bakufu 


*Thoe Enghsh accounts complain wlach they had bein replied by 
of the eonduot of tho J yancso gurid Tapanes3 swo1ds m 
but they admit that the bodus «ft ¢ { 1 isat lomontis ty a Japeicso 
two nasailants who were kiled poe To ital es wonmo 
abundant pionis of the vy gom with 
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oidered tho houso of Mito to aiest tho assulants of the 
English residence, but they effected their 1etieat. In escape 
of futher troubles, the ex prince of Mito died m September 
1861, The 1emaming incident of this yen. was the mariage 
of the younger sister of the Mikado to the Shogun Iyémochi, 
to show to the world that the 1mpenial family and the house 
of Tokugawa were politically cne. 

On the 2Qist of January 1862 Japanese envoys were 
despatched to England, Fiance, Russia, Tolland Pinssia, 
and Poutugal, for the first time, and a fow weeks afterwaids 
anothe: minister of the Bakufu was attacked by sonens on his 
way into tho castle, for having, as documents found on them 
alleged, followed up the policy of the deceased prime minister 
hh, “and commanded leaned scholars to collect precedents 
foi the deposition of the empeior, is intention being to 
depose the Son of Ifenvon.” The minister egcaped with a 
wound in the shoulda, but the Bakufu dismissed him, and 
increased the salaries of several of the court nobles, 

The ferment thoughout the country still meieased, the 
samurai of soyoral clans deserting and jomimg the ronins 
At Pusluus, vew Kioto, there was fighting between the 
disaffected and tho 1etainers of Shimadzu Idzumz, the father 
of tho piinco of Satsuma, Another unhappy incident 
oceniied ab the Lnghsh residence at Yedo, one of the guad 
muidoiing two Enghshmen im the gaidon, and then commit- 
ting sweido The English and then allies demanded satis 
faction, and received the doad body of the mudorer, and an 
apology, The commande: of the guard was 1emoved. In 
Lnglish accounts of these tiansactions, the gientest horror 
of tho massacies 1s, of course, expressed, and the gallantry 
with which our i1eprosentatives remained at then dangerous 
post 18 yory properly extolled. But 14 18 fur to observe 
that writers who show themselves very capable of printing 
im the darkest colows the wrongs done io ouiselyes, some 
how fail eyon to notice the wrongs to which the Japanese 
ha@to submit, Tho insulls which they had to endmie and 
down to this moment have had to endme from the foreign 
press in Yokohama, were of the most galling nature; and 
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ag an example of the acts which English authors can recount 
with placidity, when directod against tho natives, I may 
quote the followmg fiom Mr. Mossmans ‘Now Japan’: 
“Among the imports ab Yokohama was a tiger from 
Singapore, brought over by a Dutch tinder Tho Japanese 
customs 1efused at first to loé 16 be landed, while the slup- 
master would not take it back In this dilomma zd was 
resolved that ot should be let louse ow shore, which horsified 
the officials, and they gladly admitted the animal, while 
the importer sold 16 fo. ten times its cost.” My, Mossman, 
who has a Christian ho.101 of Japaneso offences, has no 
woid of complaint to duect agamet those who tronted tho 
Japanese thus insolently : 
Moved by oft repeated homois, and the inflammatory 
condition of the wholo country, tho Mikado sent to Yedo 
1equiiing the Shogun to go to Kioto with all tho Daimios, 
ascertain the opinion of the countiy, oxpel the barbaians, 
and “go calm the indignation of his Divino Ancostiy.” Ie 
further requned that» soit of cabinet bo formed of five gront 
princes, to bo consulted on public affaizs ; that Korki should 
be appomted guadian of the Shogun, and that tho ox-princo 
of Lehizen should be mado primo ministor. For two hundied 
and thuty yons—sinco the timo of Shogun Iyémitsu the 
personal homage of the Shogun to tho ompoior had boon 
neglected, and most poople camo now to hear of it for the 
fist me, The sensation created by tho umperal command 
must be imagined. The Shogun iesolyed to comply with 
all the emperoi’s insliuctions, The forme: acts of tho 
Shogun im imprisonmg and banishing cout nobles and 
Daimios had previously been cancelled, and Keila and tho 
ex prince of Echizon reccived tho appoimtments above named, 
The Bakufu establishod at Kioto a protectorate, and ap- 
pointed Matsudana Ihgo, princo of Aidzu, to fill the office 
The tame which tho Daimios had to pass compulyouly in 
Yedo was lessened, and thoy were now authorised to keop 
thew wives and eldest sons at home on thei: domains a 
solious blow to tho city of Yedo, of comse, Tho Bakutu 
confiscaled » large part of the lands of the late primo 
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nunister lh, on account of his alleged ermes Meanwhile in 
Kioto the imporial comi co umanded the princes of Satsuma, 
Choshiu, and Tosa to act im concert for the repression of 
disorders, and the woid ‘Sat cho to,” compounded of the 
thiee first syllables of the names, becamo a popular expies- 
sion of the influence and populaity of the princes 

We have now secon how it happened that a combination of 
inteinal and external causes biought the long prosperous 
Shogunate of the Tohugawas into such a corl of difficulties 
that the power of the Mikado was agai at liberty to assert 
itself, and Kioto once moio able to issno 1ts commands to 
Yedo With this revival of tho imperial authouty I may 
fitly conclude this chapter. 
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Tho Mkado commands the Shogun to expd the * babu ans ’—The 
As ukaga images behended and p Ilo 1d A day fixcd for the expulsion 
Assassination of Mi Richardson ‘Ire Tig) sh revenges—Bomba d- 
mer tof Kagoshima Indemnites pad ‘L o clos ng of the ports mged 
~~Choshin fies upon facign sh ys Bomba dment of Sh monoséli— 
Tntotnat d fficultics of the countity—Dhism ssal of the Choshin clan fiom 
Kioto Rebellion of the ronens Chosh u atticks a Sitsuma sh ip—~ 
Troubles in the noth =Tighting im Kioto Retu n and disgi vee of the 
cnvoys to Tmope Tcstile paitios Choshiw iezels Ul attacks of tho 
Shoguns forces Death of the Shogun ‘Tie fore gi squadions go to 
Togo Whe Mikado yields and app oves tho treaties Rtcone’hation 
of Choshiu and daisuma £16 last Shogun, Kaki—Denth of to 
Mikado Abdtertion of Kaki 


Tun yon 1868 was a trying poriod fo tho government of 
Japan. It opencd with a now assoition of the imperial 
power in the form of a messago fiom the Mikado to the 
Shogun at Yodo declaiing that tho Bakufa must clea. away 
old abuses and ontirely rofoim the constitution, and so give 
poace to the imperial mind; also that he must go to Kioto 
im the spring, issue his orders to tho clans, and proceed 
without futher delay to the oxpulsion of the barbarians. 
One of the bearers of this message was the minisior Sanjo, 
now pume minister at Tokio. In puisuanco of a previous 
imporial ordei, an amnesty for all political offondeis since 
1858 was deciced, and pensions wero granted to the widows 
and orphans of all who suffered death for thow opmuions, 
But the troubles of the county wero fm from coasing, 
The houge building for tho Biitish Eimbassy was sat fie 
to, and on Keiki auiiving at Kioto the semuar and the 
ronensepressed lim coneainmg the expulsion of the foreigners. 
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He could but: temporise with them, and tempotising so 
disgusted them that they cut off an unfortunate fellow’s 
hoad, and sent 16 ag a blood offoumg to Kerki to furthe: tho 
expulsion, They also which was even more objectionable 
to some persons out off the heads of the images of threo 
of the Ashikagas,* which were enshrined in the T'oji temples, 
and pilloried them in the diy bed of the1yex. The Toku- 
gawas understood the hint, no doubt. ‘Lhe prince of Aidzu 
airested the offenders, and Choshiu pleaded for their lives; 
but in yain, for Aidzu and Dchizen weie obduiate In 
Apul the Shogun went to Kioto, presented himself at court 
on the day of his a:rival, and took up his residence m the 
eastlo of Nao. Tho pice of Saisuma left Kioto without 
waiting for leave, and piocecded to Kagoshima (in his own 
province), on tho pietoxt of silencing slander and preparing 
to expel the foreigna:r. During this petiod the court daly 
deliberated upon the latter subject, and at length sent the 
piince of Mito to Yedo to supoiintend the closing of the 
ports. All the mazitimo princes were sent home to prepare 
fo. war, Paiessed continually by the clans (though their 
sama, and by the vonens) to fix a date for the expulsion, 
the ox-piince of Kchizen resigned lis post, and slipped 
quietly away to Ins province. 

It becoming at longth impossiblo, apparontly, to further 
postpone the matter, the Shogun and hus high officials wont 
to coml, and tho 25th of June was then fixed upon as 
the day for oxpollg tho formgneis The Bakufu was 
instiucted to communicate the news to all the clans, and, 
affecting to obey, piivalely resolved to do nothing, The 
Mikado next proposed to visit a famous wa god shrino,t 
and there deliver to vho Shogun the swoid emblemavic of 
his authouty to expel the babauans, The Shogun fell 
conveniontly ill, and could not go, and Koil, who went 


* Tika Up, his gon Yoshtnou, and Kiot: It isa shi no to the memory 
Youlumtisn, of Qjin Tenno the dorfied empoior 
+ Otokoyama in Yanashno also thee worshipped under the title of 
euled Iwashi nidzu, on the left baik Tlachiman Daibosatsu 
of tho Youdogawa, 15 miles fiom 
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as lus proxy, fell no less conveniently ill at the shiine 
itself, and descended from it. The ronens were furious, and 
insisted wpon tho Mikado himself taking the field, asking 
that they might bo allowed to much in lugs van, The 
court contrived, however, temporarily to appeaso thom But 
the vonens in Yodo gave a great doal of taoublo, Tho Bakufu 
tried to collect and train them into an oigamsed forco, but 
thay eompused many lawless 1uffians, who plundered the 
citizens, and were preparmg to attack Yokohama, Tho 
Bakufu had, at last, to appeal to tho clans to arrest theso 
rascals, and thus restored tranquillity, 

At this time occuied a futher cause of trouble with the 
Lnghsh, Shimadzu Saburo, a nea rclation of the prince 
of Satsuma, was tiavelling fiom Yedo 1o Koto, and when 
passing thiough o place called Namanugi, not far fiom 
Yodo, some Inglish people 10de up to the head of Ins 
tiain—a sad insult to the Japaneso, whether dono in 
ignoiance, heodlessness, or othorwiso, “A native who 
would attempt to cross, walk, or 21de into a Dammio’s pio- 
cession would, according to mvariable custom, meot with 
instant dcath ” (Griffis) The Yedo authoiitios, 16 is sed, 
had proviously 1oquested forcigners not to go on the road 
in question on that day. ‘ho threo mon of the paty woro 
promptly atlackod by tho oscoit, and ono of thom, Mi 
Richardson, was unfortunatoly lalled, as he probably would 
havo been in any such case in Japan in those days, and as ho 
was moze carlin than ever to bo at a momont whon, as wo 
havo soen, the whole Jand was aflams with oxeitoment, and 
with hostility toforeigneis, Ishall not dwell long upon the 
subject, Saburo sad: “The Enghsh imsulted me, and my 
escolt punished thom,” Tho English said to the Shogun, 
You must arrest and oxecuto in the piosence of om officors 
the pe1son who was tho cause of the act mgmfymg Sabu, 
Tf you cannot do this, wo shall demand an indemnity of 
500,000 dollars fiom the Bakufu, and we will go to Selsuma 
and take 125,000 dollais there also. Delay occuring, tho 
Biish men-of wai those ommpicsent ministers of pure 
and atamless justice were called upon to speak with their 
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persuasive voices in favous of the paymont, and the Bakufu 
undersiood the natme of ther eloquence so well beforehand 
that they paid the fee (only £100,000 .), and thus got them 
to go away agai, without putting themselves to the tiouble 
of doing anything. Befoe the matter was thus happily 
soltled (so fa. as Yedo was concerned), and the hight un 
selfish honour of Gicat Buitain vindicated, the poor peoplo 
of Yodo (who had nothing whatever to do with the matter), 
wained by & proclamation, had to pack up their property and 
take 1efuge in the country aiound, lest the guns of TMS. 
Havoc* should shed then blood and involye them in 1um. 
But the matter was fai fiom beimg over with Satsuma, On 
the 12th of August a squadion of seven British men of war 
appeared off Kagoshima, and demanded the further mdomnity 
of 125,000 dollars Tho Inghish account of the tiansaction 
proves, of course, that all this was quilo right and necessary, 
and that although the squadron pwposely went to mako 
“yopisnla,’ the fighting was 1eally bought about by the 
Japanese! But the Japanese viow the mattor differently, 
aud say that when the Satsuma clan weie about to reply 
to the domand fo. money “ the Lnglivh seized the man-of 
war belonging to tho clan without the shghtest provocation.” 
At any iate a battle occurred We bombarded both the forts 
and the city for a couple of days, with a not result which 
Mh. Griffis sums up thus “The oxplosion of magazines, 
partial destruction of tho batteries, 2 conflagiation which 
reduced factories, foundries, mills, the beginnings of ® new 
civilisation, to ashes, the sinking of five Loo-choo junks, the 
fning of tho palace of tha piince, besides the slaughte: of 
lumen bemgs, whoso number Japanese pride hag nover 
divulged” The £25,000 pounds was shoitly afte: paid ! 
Tho most prayudicod prince, the densest Darmio, the rudost, 
ronén, could scarcely be so foolish after all this as to speak 
of tho Chiistian Inglish any more as “barbaians.” They 
had osly to look at the ZHavoc steaming away fiom Yedo 
* 


* Thecorvotie Pear?, and ‘pabeps wore ordeied up to Ycdo to maintain 
another vessel,’ a8 Mi Satow says, ow honom npon this occasiou® 
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with £100,000; to seo he: steaming off a second tamo with 
the £25,000 sent fiom Satsuma, and above all to look at 
Kagoshima after the bombardmont and the conflagration, to 
become convinced that the Biitish at least wore a highly 
avilised and Chistian nation, whatever might bo tho con 
dition of othe: foreigners It 18 just conceivable, novertho 
less, that a leas ghly “ civilised” powor might have made 
more allowances for the difficulties and tho distress of the 
country we were foremg ourselves upon, and for the extreme 
prejudices and excited feclings of the people whose obsery- 
ances om cayalcado rode ioughly mto; and so allowing, 
might have been content with less money, loss blood, less 
destiuction im a word, less vengeance for the impulsive 
acts of a fow swashbuckleis under sudden provocation 
What insufficient allowance we made fo1 the cncumstances of 
tho Shogun’s government, under its irying conditions, may 
bo inferred from tho fact thal our msistonce upon tho 
prompt payment of the indemnity fo, Mx, Richardson's 
offence and punishment, and 1fs ecnsequont paymont by tho 
Bakufu, led to the deprivation and confinomont by tho court 
of the mimuiste: who paid 16 without the imperial sanction, 
which could not have beon obtained. 

At length the urgoncy of tho cout (acted on by oxtoinal 
influences) to got tho ports closad was go groat that all 
roluelance had to be overcomo, and the forcaign r0sidents 
thon at Yokohama wo1o notified that, afte. doing all that 
ingenuity could suggest to avoid 11, the Bakufu was compelled 
to ask thoi assent to the closing of the pats The foreign 
1epiesentatives reforicd the agents of the Bakufu to the 
treaties, agued against the propcsed step, waned them of 
the consequences that would follow, and advised a reference 
to the iespective govonmonts. ‘Lho Bakufu consequently 
prepared to sénd ambassadois to foreign nations, But 
meantime, fo1eseeing that the forcignois would fight for 
the observances of the ticaties that they had sugceoded 
in extoiting, tho works of defonco had been progeeding, 
and the prince of Mou had, in paiticular, been constructing 
batteyes at Shumonosék1, in Choshn , commanding the wostein 
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entiance to the Inland Sea, On some Dutch, French, and 
Amorican vessels passing into the Shrmonoséki Straits against 
the piohibition of the Japanese -an Amenioan yessel anchor- 
ing in a forbidden place—warning and firing ensued ‘The 
Ameiican war-shrp Vyoming aftarwaids thereupon proceeded 
to the place, destroyed two Choshin wai slips, and shelled 
the batteries, the Choshiu clan inflictimg upon her no small 
loss and injury. French and Dutch ships hkewise shelled 
the batteies, The Enghsh squadion also took » tuin at 
them gomewhat later; but I will defer fullo1 mention of 
the circumstances until] I have to iccord my visit to the 
siraits, Snffice it here to say that our squadron proved as 
worthy of 1iself and of us at Shimonoséki ag 16 had done 
at Kagoshima, 

One cannot holp prtyig the people at this timo. When 
tho Choshim clan was engaged with the foreign squadions, 
the men of the Kokua clan stood idly by, beheving the 
action of Choshin was contrary to the Bakufu’s wishes; and 
50 16 was, for soon afterwaids envoys of the Bakufu ariryed 
at Choshiu to reprimand them foi firing on foreign vessels 
without ordes, But at the same timo the comt at Kioto 
issued a proclamation to the clans 1emonstiating with somo 
of them fo “ pulting thei: hands in thou pockets and looking 
on quiotly whon the barbarian ships had beon attackod,” and 
tolling thom that tho omporor was profoundly distrossed by 
stich conduct, and that “16 was the duty of all the clans to 
tay and achieve the work with all possiblo speod.” More- 
oven, the intotnal difficulties of the country we1e increasing, 
alaiming complications oxlbiting themselves in Kioto, 

We saw bofore that tho clans of Satsuma and Choshin had 
beon called upon to proserye order in Kioto, then fist con- 
soquent duly bomg to guard tho imporial palace, The court 
dismissed tho Satsuma clan fiom this duty, or pirvilege, 
which therefore devolved upon tho Choshim men, A breach 
botweea this clan and the Bakufu now happened, on account of 
the repymand above 1eferred to for finng on foreign yossols ; 
and the nobles of the cout hkewise became divided on the 
subject, some suppoiting Choshin, and othois detestitiebhat 
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house Another party occupied a noutial chvision; “ but 
the cout,” says the ‘Kinsé Shinaku,’ “chomshed a somet 
diglike to the clan.” On thei advice, however, the omparor 
consented to undertake a progress to Yamato to exhibit his 
intention to dake the ficld against tho foreigners, and this 
becoming known the fear moso of his falling into thei 
hands, the possession of the Mikado’s porson being always 
a matter of the fist importance m revolutionny times 
Sharmg this fear, both comt and Bakufu ondeavomod 
to shake off the house of Choshiu, and on the 80th of Sep- 
tember 1868 the princes of Nakagawa and Aidau, with othe 
nobleg and military mon, met and resolved to dismiss Sanjo 
and other court nobles and the Choshm clan Satsuma and 
the other clans were called on to guaid the palace gates, 
the empero1’s progiess to Yamato was countormanded, and 
Sanjo and the othe: six offonding nobles wore doomed to 
punishment for high treason. The Choshin eamurad started 
for their own province, tho seven nobles with them, theso 
latter betng doprived of then titlos and rank, and eighteen 
othe: court nobles being punished with thom, fo. haying 
acted in concert wilh the Ghoshin mon Tha Moir family 
were prohibited fiom antering the capital, and t200ps woie 
levied for 1ts defence in tho adjacent provinees Proclamation 
was mada to the puzzled poople assuring thom that proyious 
proclamations had bean misleading, but that any which 
might now appear weic to bo taken as the oxprossion of 
the will of the Mikado 

Meanwhile the disaffected 1 ones, disgustod with the long 
delay m expellmg tho babanans, bioke out mto open 
rebellion af Gojo in Yamato, and woo only defeated and 
dispersed after much severe and repented fighting, Nor 
was tho capital, Kioto, itsolf much longer preserved from 
bloodshed, One Hirano Jno, seemg that Pimeos Nakagawa 
and Aidzu had thei way at comt, gol possession of one of 
the seven deprived nobles, Sawa, and with a hundied men 
prepared to enter Kioto to present a petition to tho enrporor 
The peasants attacked them, and the Bakufu ordered tho 
elans to do the same, but 11 1equned thiee days of bload- 
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shed to subduc them, some cf thom escaping westwad with 
Sawa. ‘The cowt now so far gavo way to the 1opiesenta- 
tions of tho Bakufu as to despatch a mission to the foreign 
couits 1especting the closing of the ports, whe1eupon tho 
advocates for swift expulsion fled onaged to Choshin. 

The year 1864 opened with an incident which heghtoned 
the ill feelng between Choshin and Satsuma. Tho former 
clan were so bent upon firing into foicign vessels, that ono 
day they opened fire on a stiange ciaft without waiting 
to make quite certain of her navionality. Seoing that sho 
was of Emopean buld was sufficient for them, and swiftly 
tho batteries blazed forth upon he. Tlurty of tho crow 
were lulled, and both ship and ciew proved to belong to 
Satsuma, which, as we saw pioviously, had adopted tho 
European model. Thon was Satsuma angrier than evor 
with Choshru. 

At this time both the empeio: and tho court showed 
themselves somewhat inconsistent, for after having steadily 
pursued tho oxpulsion policy xo long, they now iuned round 
upon the noble Sanyo and othors who had supported 16, and 
called upon the Shogun to punish thom, and to assist im 
otherwise cmyimg ont the imperial wishes. This approxi 
mation of Mikado to Shogun, o1 of Court to Bakufu, was 
® compliment which the latter retuned by contubuting 
to the shines of Isé, and by providing that Shoguns and 
Daimios, on succocding to tho offices, should present thom 
solvoa to tho empoior ; that tho western Daimios should pay 
court at Kioto on ther way to Yedo, that all tho clang 
should make presents of produce to the ompoior, and that 
the playing of music should bo stopped for a timo aftor tho 
death of a prince of the blcod. “In tho fifth month the 
impeuial comt formally placed the duection of affaus in the 
hands of the Bakufu, which was oidored to punish Choshiu 
and the sovon iunaway nobles.” 

Trouble now again arose in the proyimces to the north 
of Ycio, some of the retaines of the prince of Mito talking 
to aims mm Hitachi and Shimotsuké, and repeatedly repuls- 
ing tho forces sent against them by the Bakufu. While the 
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discouraging accounts of this dangerous outbioak wore 
arriving from Yedo at Kioto, that aty itself bocame tho 
azene of still worse tials and dangers Tho Choshiu peoplo 
having vainly endcayowed to ymdicalo themselves to tho 
emperoi in letters which recorved no answor, an armed pei ty 
of them now airtved at Pushimi, near Kioto (by way of tho 
sea and of Osaka), and asked m a letter why Sanjo and his 
companions had been punished for obeying lus majesty’s 
own wishes by endeavouring to expel the foreigner? The 
Bakutu ordered part of this foice away, but otheis ariuved 
m tho vicinity of the city, and it was thought that tho 
Choshiu clan had really come to coeice the court The city 
was full of other troops, some of whom pressed fo1 permission 
to attack the Choshin clansmen A conflict beng 1mmment, 
the inhabitants of Kioto packed up then goods and hastened 
away, a8 the peoplo of Yedo had in the piovious year 
hastened fiom the English “ Havoc.’ Tho Choghiu mon, 
finding they weio to be attacked, precipitated ovonts by 
making a sudden advance upon the city on tho 20th of 
August 1864. After severe fighting, in which tho Saisuma 
and Aidzu clans greatly distmgmshed thomsolvos, tho 
Choshin forces wore defeated with much slaughtor. Tho 
principal part of the city was dest oyod by fire, and tho roads 
wore strewn with lalled and wounded m numbers oxcooiingly 
gieal in proportion to the forzes engaged, ‘Tho loyal 
Daimios and samira: woro piused and promoted for tho 
victory, and cariiod their heads highor than over; tho 
rebels had theis tuken off, and cisplayed in public places 

The Japanese embassy to Lurope now retuned (Angust 
1864), wiser than when they loft, Reaching Tianco fist, 
then proposals were rejected and an answer refused. Soong 
what Emope was like, and how groat was its wealth and 
Tower, they thought st usoless ty proceed frithor, and 1¢- 
tuined home to’ be reprimandod by the Bakufu, and sent 
with 1educed incomes ito private hfo. But to send tho 
“barbarians ” mto piivato life was 2 mote difficult m@lter 
and unhappily they once moie thought 14 desnable Los tako 
some Japanese money and a gord deal of 1b too! Aftor 
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the bombadment of Shimonoséki, they retuned to Yoko- 
homa and asked for it “ We expect,” said they, necording 
to the native account, “ to geb an indemnity of thioe millon 
dollas fo. this busmess. Wo will be guided by your 
decision, whethe. we shall go back to Choshiu and take 
it, 01 whether the Japanese government will undertako to 
receive 1, and give 1é to us.” Tho Bakufu replied, “Our 
government will take it from Choshin and give 14 to the 
nationalities interested.” “This settlement having becn 
aniived at, the foreigners pressed every day fo. payment of 
the indemnity, and the Bakufu was at its wits’ end.” In 
the old days 16 used to be, “ Your monoy o7 your hfe” But 
those old days we1e dark, uncivilised, unchiistian days; m 
these days iL 18, “You. money and you life”—*lifo” at 
Shimonoséli, and “money” at Yedo No wonder the Bakufn 
wag at ils wits’ end. With a costly .obollion raging in tho 
oast, and with an expensive war on hand in the west to 
punish Choshiu for 11s demcnstrations against the foroigners, 
here wore the foreigners themselves demanding dollars by 
millions on account of the very same business ! 

Ic is not worth while to attempt vo naiato here oither 
the political or the mihtary conflicts which im thoso days 
took’ place betwoon the “Righicons Party” (Scigito) and 
the “ Wicked Party” (Kan.o) o1 tho “ Vulga View Paty” 
(Zokmen to) and thoi antagonisis, nor need ono onter into 
tho detmls of the Bakufn war upon Choshin. Some of 
tho fightmg m tho west countiy mus, have been pretty 
sevore, howoyor, for the native historian whom I have so 
frequently quoted im this chapter tells us that im a battle 
on the 10th of September at Kuwa and Obata “ the noise of 
artillery resounded on all sides, causing the hills to 10ll 
down into the valleys” The Choshin tioops usually gob 
the best of the fightmg, bamg belte: armed, moie hghtly 
clad, and dulled more porfectly, While they fought with 
muskets, the eastein tioops fought with swords and apenas, 
and ‘vele buidened with surcoats and amour. The success 
of theso Choshiu insurgents, added to his many othor 
anxieties, pioyed too much for the Shogun Iyémochi, and on 
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the 19th of September 1866, at Ogaka, he ictized fiom this 
would’s tioubles.* He was the last of tho Tokugawas 
who died in possession of the yuasi-.oyal thione of tho 
Shogunate, Keiki, who was at this time under oideis to 
make a peisonal effort with fresh troops against Choshin, 
now declined to proceed there, and obtaimed leave to consult 
the friendly princes, the result of their dohborations bomg 
that the court odered the operations against Choshim to be 
abandoned, Terms were offered ond neeapted, and tha 
western men returned in gieat triumph to then native 
province. The hfe of the Shogun and tho treasmy of tho 
Bakufu had been exhausted upon them in vam 

A year before the death of the Shogun, howevei, the Luo 
pean powers end the Umted Statcs had extorted the consent 
of the Mikado to the treaties, viz m Novembo. 1865, Tho 
English, French, and Dutch sqna lons went into tho Inland 
Sen, and anchored off Ihogo (which Kobé now adjoms), 
which was tho nearest conyemient anchorago to tho Mikado’s 
capital Dissuasions were in vain there they went, and 
thence they gent the letter domanding his majesty’s xpproval 
of the treaties, Peisuaded by Koila and others, and knowing 
lus mabuility to fight the combincd squadiona, the emperor 
yiclded to tho pressure of tho allies, and gave Ins genoial 
congent fo tho treaties ‘Thus tho treaties botweon Japan 
on the ono aide, and Lmopean and United States on the 
other, were, rightly or wiongly—lot it bo woll 1omembored 

extorted by aimed forco, and yieldod by Japan at tho 
cannon’s mouth, and were so oxicited fiom, and yielded by, 
a government wholly ignoiant of the art of tioaty-making, 
and altogethe: incapablo at the imo of protecting 1f8 own 
interests Now that Japan has abandoned its old exclusiye- 





* At tho end of 1868 tho Shogun, fallen 111, at Osaka and Keira iad 


upon whom hot) the mfe.nal and the 
foreign aftairs of the country pressed 
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nosa, cultivated international 1olations, and oducated itself 
to fulfil mpeisal duties, 16 is entitled by every principle of 
justice and motality to an unfettered icvision of 1ts treaty 
obligations 

Long before tho comt and the Bakufu made wai upon 
Choshiu, that clan had come to an understanding with 
Satsuma, by the wish and al tho suggestion of the latter. 
Tho Satsuma mon began, after a whilo, to reget tho fond 
betwoon two snch poworful and neighboming clans, espo 
cially at a timo when the empire itself was in the greauest 
peul fiom foreigners or.emost among those who saw and 
urged this was Sago, who afte:waids became mimstei of 
wai under the 1eforxmed govornmoent, and still later achieved 
a sad and ovil distinction as the leader of thd Satsuma 
1ebellion of 1877, Je 14 was who fist put the two waving 
clans into fuendly negotiations by the despatch of a secrot 
messengor to Choshin, and thus initiated a movement which 
ended m a peaceful undorstanding betwoon them an under 
standing which was of immonse yalue to Choshm dumg tho 
remaindor of its contest with the government, as 14 con- 
verted into a secret frond the clan which of all othors was 
the best aimed and most expert im war, and which would 
otherwise have beon in the fold against 1. 

Keila, who now, as we shall sco by and-by, lends at 
Shidauoke the pencoful hfo of a ptvate gentleman with 
ailistic tastes, had the office of Shogun forcod upon him in 
tho opening of the yoar 1837; and vory soon after (Tob 3) 
the omporor Komoi died, and was suecooded by the heii- 
appaont, the present emporio. About midsummer the 
representatives were onco moro at Iiogo, congratulating 
tho new tonanis of the highest offices of the state, and mak- 
ing “coitain taquesta” among others the opening of Iiogo, 
to which the impotial cout now assented, It 1s a cummon 
enough thing to find Enghsh and Amouican writers speaking 
of tho new Shogun, Koiki, ag a weak and vacillating man, 
but?to mo ho appears to have acted with signal wisdom on 
seydtal critical ocensions, one of which comes hore to notice 

The powo1 and pride of the Tokugawas we1e now 1apidly 
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dumnishing—had, m fact, already becomo go small that, 
instead of controlling all the action of the stato, as the 
Shogun was aforetme wont to do, he now reforred all 
matters of impoitance to the omporor for decinon. Wo 
saw the impeuel power 1eviving in tho last chapter, and 
now, after the triumph of tha rebellious Choshin, and tho 
success of foreign interference, mon began to feol that ihe 
division of the supreme authoity was one of the causes of 
then, tranhles, and that the powo. of the lawful heediary 
sovereign should be restored in all 1ts fulnoss to him, Tho 
prince of ‘Tosa expressed this view strongly im a lotter to 
the Shogitn, and sad, “You should 1esto.0 the govornmg 
powel Tit, the hands of tho sovereign, and so lay a foun 
dation of which Japan may take its stand as the equal of 
all other counties. This is the most impotative duty of 
the piesent moment.” The Shogun concuired m tho view, 
and patiotically, on the 19th of Novembor 1867, sent in lus 
yesignation to the Mikado, hore was much hostation, it 
18 said, on the part of tho comt, and many suspicions of 
unfaimness were entertained, bui tho rosignation of tho 
Shogun was pioclaimod, and on the 31d of Janumy 1868 a 
decieo announced that the govoinmont of the countiy was 
henceforth in the hands of the mpeal court, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
TNE IMPERIAL RUESTORALION COMPLNTOD. 


Shogun Ke ka attempts to 1egam his powe: He matches to Osakn—Goes 
with aumed forces towads Kioto—Tho battles of Tushimi—Vietory 
of the impuunl troops To1ows gianted to Chostiu and Satsuma 
‘Lho forugn rcp esentatives recerved by the ‘Ieaven-King '—The 
empo o1’s oath to pomote icmesontative gove n nent—The ex Shogun 
submits—Zlis fiends em in m rebollion—The warfare with the rebels 
—Preservation of the Nikko shimes—Fighting at Wooyeno, m Kioto 
—Destiuction of the Tokugawa temples—The Shogttae and tho 
“Smeds of Brocade’ Twuithe: mttaiy contests The victories of 
Generals Yamagate and Kuioda The “ Wicked Paty” and the 
“Tughteous Paty ’—~Tho Okubo memo andum—Refoims of the Now 
Lmphe Syppioss.on of the aaval revolt. Adm.ial Enomoto Rew ats 
to fie victors 


Tr was now that the ex-Shogun Keiki exhibited » change 
of pupose which probably fuinishes the chief giownd for 
that accusation of yacillation which is so fiecly alleged 
against him; bub in judging of Ing acts, those who wish to 
be fain will bear in mind tho oxcitomonts and dangers of 
the pouod, of which this sketch of mime can convey but 
very mmpourfoet ideas On tho day on which the Shogun’s 
office was abohshed (Janumy 3, 1868), the forces fondly 
to the Shogun and to the Tokugawas gonerally wore sent 
away by the court, and the guadianship of the palace 
apptoaches was committed to the clans of Satsuma, Tosa, 
and Geishiu, Tnittated by this affiont, and by tho court 
noting without even consulting him, Keiki changed his views 
of the position, and, summoning the Aidzu clan and othor 
adhérents, expressed to them lus belief that tho favoned 
clans were conspiring to mislead the young empeor, Te also 
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availed himself of a former order of the comt, made at the 
time of his resignation bemg sent in, and duochng lim to 
continue the conduct of affairs, and now declaied that he 
would act upon that, and assemble a council of princes as 
was then provided. On the mght of tho 6th he marched 
with Ins ictamets-and fuends to Oraka I must not omit 
to mention that pior to all this, im 1867, tho seven 
banished princes had been 1ecalled, and the honowis and 
titles of the house of Moss sestued Tho present prime 
minster, Sanjo, was consequently again back at Kioto, 
whe1e he once more took a leading part m court affairs 

In the city of Yedo the peaco became seriously disturbed 
and by order of Kerki tho Satsuma Yashiki was buint, and 
tho 2 onens who hold it wore made pusoneis. Keil hkewiso 
requested the comb to dismiss all Satsuma men who had 
any share in tho government, which the comt declined to 
do. Henceforth there was ficice antagonism between 
tho Satsuma clan and tho Tokugawa. ‘The court sent 
concihatory messengois to Osaka, to dissuade Keil fiom 
zesentinl measures, and to request sim to go to an inter- 
view with lug majesty at Kioto with a small escort only 
Ilo promised compliance, but subseyuently yielded to the 
persuasions of the piincos of Aidzu and Kuwana and 
iesolved to pioceod to Kioto with thoso clans in force, “ to 
remove fiom the emperor lus bad counsollorg.” On learning 
this, tho cout stationed the Choshin and Satsuma clang to 
bar the way to the capital, and block up ihe Tushim and 
Toba roads The orders wore to let Korki cnter the capital 
with an oscoit, but not accompanied by a laigo force The 
clans of Aidzu and Kuwana were to be refused admssion 
absolutely. 

There consequently ensued somo of the severcst fighung 
over known in J&pan, many of tho heroes of which aro still 
alive, It was nob on 2 yory laige scale, the defenders of the 
capital numbering only about 650C, the attacking Joico 
being reported as 30,000 strong, On tho 27th of Jayuary, 
the Tokugawa messengeis having announced the intention of 
Keiki’s jPoops to force the bariiers, and the main body afte- 
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wads approaching, the Kisto forces opencd firo upon thom 
with mtillory. Thou fire was 1otmned with muskotry, and 
sove1o fighting ensucd. Both partios rotared emly im tho 
ovommg At midnight the loyal troops foll upon the troops 
bivouackmg on the Toba 10nd, and drovethem in consterna- 
tion before them. Rescives coming up, the batilo was 
1enewed, but afte: two hows of hmd fighting, with fluc- 
tuating fortune, the castein troops wero defeated, Next 
morning ab eight tho combatants fought again, upon both 
the Fushim: and the Toba 10ads, and fought with desperate 
cournge and persistency. “At last the onemy (the rebels) 
was put to flight on the Fnshimi 10ad, whilo fiom Toba he 
advanced with gioater de.crmination than ever; and his 
ferocity was torriblo,” says the native histoian, naively 
adding: “Somo of tho iobels’ bullots actually siruck tho 
gold hocado standard of ths Mikado, which the commander- 
in chiof, Pimee Ninnay, had ordorod to bo cared before 
lim as he advanced ” At length victory declared itself 
fo. the loyal tioops, and the robels weie driven in all 
dnoctions, “ tho fugitives trampling on the deud wud dying 
im thew hunny to escape.’ But owing to the groatly 
superior numbois of the rebel tioops tho contest was nob 
yot over, On tho following (the thud) day, at dawn, tho 
mnponsl troops altacked tho 1ebels mm Yodo. Afto. many 
displays of peisonal yalom, they carried tho castle about 
noon, diving the iobols in a body to Tlashimoto, On the 
opposite bank of tho 11v01, ab Yamazaki, tho Tsu clan, fiom Isd, 
suiiondcicd tho baziior to tho loyal troops without fighting, 
on tho 1epresontations of an convoy sont to win them oyor 
from thaw rcbellious position, On the 80th, the rebol 
foice in Iashimoto was attacked, both duectly from Yodo 
and flankwiso fiom Yamazaki, and afta. sufforng heavy 
losses, broke up and fled to Osaka, whonee Keil, the princos 
of Aidzu and Kuwana, and other officials had oscaped 
eastwards in » man-ol-war. Tho castle of Osaka was 
burnt. 

The successive yictoies which tho Satsuma and Choshiu 
clang had so vahantly won against the army & Keila, 
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exalicd by tho final succoss of Osaka, brought gieat honous 
to them The clans of the neighbouring provinees, some of 
whom had peen disloyal, all now submitted to the imporial 
mms. Tokugawa Keli, the ex Shogun, and lus followeis 
we1e deprived of all ther honows and dignitios, an amy 
was seni to subdue him, called the amy of chastise- 
ment, and was placed under the command of the impoual 
piines Avisngawa, “a brocadod banner and a sword of 
Justice being gianted to him.” The foreign representatives 
at Kobé declared themselves neutial in the coming contost, 
forbidding the salo of aims to either party, Thoy weio 
informed that Kioto would thencefoith be tho seat of 
government, and the emperor mado oyerywhoie a proclama 
tion of protection to foreignors, 

It was out of tho powe1 of the omporor and Ins comt, 
however, to repress altogethe: tho hostility to forcignois 
which was so stiongly felt by tho samurai aud othas, and 
consequently « Frenchman got wounded in Kobé, and a 
body of Fionch sailors woro fucd upon at Sakai (near 
Osaka), somo of thom being killed. This bioughu, of couse, 
more demands for money and lfo upon the unhappy govern- 
ment, which they thought if Lost to submit to, Twelve 
Japanese were creculed, and a hundied and fifty thousand 
dolls had to be scraped together wd pad: other domands 
were likewise yielded bo A fmther troublo arogo wilh tho 
Lnglish The empoio. haying wrangcd to iceoiyo the 
foreign representatives at Kolo, somo rons, alike violent 
and foolish, mado an attack upcn the Dnglish 1opiesenta- 
tive, wounding some of his escort. “ ‘Tho Japanese officials 
and the Enghsh guazds repolled tho attack, and lalled the 
sonens, so that nothing sotious icsulted. Tho repiesenta 
tivo, however, iciuined home withoul going through the 
ceremony.” On ‘the 26th, the English ieprosentativo had 
an interview with the Tenno (“henyen-king ”), tho Dutch, 
American, and French repiesentataves having beon aligady 
presented to him on the 23rd. “They congratulated Is 
majesty,” we ae told, “on tho magnificence of tho im- 
pouial ipo, and gaye 1cnewod promise of fuendly 20la- 
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tions.”* Thus peace ard quiet seemod 10 be once more 
restored to the gsrcied capital, Kioto, and the people “ gave 
themselves up Lo rejoicing ” 

The first notable use to which this renewal of ‘fnanquillity 
was put by his majesty (the prosent emperor) was that of 
assembling the court nobles and teriitonal prmces, and 
making oath before them that a deltberative assembly 
should be formed, and all measures be decided on by public 
opinion, that ampartiality and justico should form the basis 
of his action, and that intellect and leaning should bo 
sought for thioughont the world, in order to establish the 
foundations of the empire, Although the1o were many 
ready to support him in futher civil wai, and some who 
urgently pressed him 10 continuo it, Karki, who was now in 
Yedo, resolved to make his submission to the emperor, and 
forbade his 1elsimers to 1ogist tho impoutal tioops, himself 
retiring into the monastery at Wooyeno, in Yedo, Ths 
retainers wole disgusted with lim, and detormined to fight 
tho matter out without him, Meanwhule the imperial forcos 
weio advancing towaids the city. At Katsunuma, on tho 
Kofnkaido,t the Tokugawa vassals stockaded the 1oad, and 
altacked thom fiom the hills. Tho army forced the stockade, 
whereupon tho rcbols bioke down the liudgos in fiont of 
thom, and repeated thom tactics, also setting file to houses 
aga futher check. ‘They woio ab lash overcomo, and most 
of thom eithor lulled o1 captured, In othor places resistance 
to tho govcinment troops was offeicd and oyeicome. On 
the aimy reaching the envions of Yodo, tho most eninest 
appeals wero made to ihe geneial commanding (General 
Saigo) 10 mduco him and the impental prince commandmg in 
chiof to accopt the peaceable submission of tho ex Shogun 
Keiki, which was evontually agiced to, and tho city thus 
saved from assault. The castle, the mei of-war, and all 
fiieaims were to bo given up, and vaiious sovere punish- 
monfs inflicted, Keiki being bamshed to Mito. Koiki 
assorted, but many of hus relainois withdiow noilhwards 
in largo odio, et es 


* Xius¢é phitinku,’ — ¢ Lho cast. 1 part of the gioat Naknstlo 1oad 
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It is needless to pursue the details of the waifure which 
ensued between the rebels and the imperial foices in vatious 
paits of thg country. ‘That warfaie was, howove1, of a vay 
serious nature, as some of the 1ebels had been highly dulled 
in Emopean style, and wore commanded by able Icaders. 
The piincrpal fighting was between Yedo and Nikko, m 
Shimotsuké, at Yuki, Nagareyama, Oyama, Utsunomiya, and 
Imaichi. The splendid mausoleums and temples of Nikko 
wee only saved fiom assault and destiuction by an appeal 
made by one of the imperial leades (I believe by Admnal 
Kawamura) to the Tokugawa 1ebels, cautioning thom that 
resistance the1e could only 1esult m the rw of those magm 
ficent memorials of the giandeur of tho Tokugawa dynasty, 
This fate unhappily befell the finest of the similar shrines and 
temples of Toyeizan, at Wooyeno Yedo These were seized 
upon by an extremely disaffected and ieckless sot of robels, 
who assumed the name of Shogetae (“the band which makos 
duty clea”), and whose conduct so excites the nativo 
compile: of the lnstory of the pemod whom I havo fie- 
quontly quoted that lis oloquence for once 11808 aboyo tho 
calm level of Imstoic naration and breaks into quite a 
storm of anger and denunciation. “Thee is no law o 
order amongst a hetorogencous bedy of thus sort (literally an 
assemblage of 100ks), When they walked forth for amuse- 
ment they cariied long swoids in tho girdles, wore high 
clogs, put on the airs of swashbuckleis, and swaggoied as 
much as posstble,” The loyal ticops woro a piece of brocade 
sewn on to the clothes ag a mutual sign, and the mhabitants 
used 1o secrotly 1idiculo them, callmg thom Kangué, on 
“ shieds of brocade.” “If the Shogetar mot witha ‘shied of 
brocade’ in the streots, they immediately hexped all manner 
of insults upon him, and atiacked o tillad him w'th their 
swords A large number of loyal soldic1s wore murdered in 
this way The townspeople all feaicd the poweis of tho 
Shogitar, who became highly elated, and the indignaion of 
the tioops of the various clans was so stiong tha) they 
pelitioned for leave to inflict chastisemont.” It bocame 
necossury to drive these 1ascals out of Wooyano, and ib was 
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found to require some very haid fighting to offect tho 
objoct. Some of tho finest of the temples, and much of the 
town in the vicinity, weie bunt down before the imporial 
troops comploted and secured their victory. Alftor this, the 
*shieds of brocade ” became 1espected im the city, the finost 
of the Tokugawa shiines in Yodo having boen sacitficed to 
tho iebellious spit of Tokugawa partisans, porsisted in 
after the head of the clan had shown them a wiser and 
better way In consequenco of this wanton resistance of 
the partisans of Keiki’s cause, first near Nikko, and now at 
Wooyeno, the ponsions gianted to the Tokugawa clan were 
gioatly cmtailed, Tho eastan troubles were now, how- 
over, over, or nearly so, the only othe: being the seizme of 
tho Hakoné mountain pass by one Ilayashi Shonoské, aided 
by the Odawma people. These latter wore promptly 
visited by an imporial forco, and sufforcd a loss of some of 
thoi tertory, Shonoské escaping to the noith. Tho Kuanto 
was now wholly al peaco again, An offer of the court to 
show fmthe clomency to tho Tokugawas, and to take somo 
of thei refamers into 1ts own seivice, tended to its slall 
further pacification, 

An oxpedition sent to subject the Aidzu clan, and others 
jomod with thom, faled, howeva, to overthiow the com- 
bination al Shirakawa in Oshiu, tho castle of which was 
then ocoupied by tho rebels. Romlorecoments wore sont, and 
emly in Augusl tho rebels woe driven away, and tho eastlo 

ono of gieat strategicel importance was retekon by the 
mmpoudl ticops = ‘ho Iatier thon adyancod upon tho castle 
of Tanagua, which was also hold by tho iebels, and carried 
it, It took a longer time to duivo the 1ebols fiom tho castle 
of Iwakidana, Tho defonco cf tlus was stontly maintained, 
and tho atilloty thundeied so fromondously on all sides 
that ié was enough, according to Mi. Uf, “io crumblo 
heaven and earth mto iuins.” Eventually, however, the 
resowces of the defenders we1e exhausted, whereupon they 
set ins, castle on fire, and escaped along the sea shoic, thus 
abanddung the whole distuct to the imperial army. At 
Nogaoka, in the province of Lchigo, ‘the Tokugawa, 1un 
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aways and their allios gavo the loyal foices 2 great deal of 
trouble, falling upon them by night, severely defeating 
them, and diivmg many of them into the iver to diown. 
Owing mamly, howeve, to the Ingh spimi and skilful 
generalship of General Yamagata, the present commande- 
m chief of the amy of Japan, and of Gene1al Kuroda, now 
colonial minister, the impenal troops were ialhed, and 
made a stand A few days afterwaids they fell upon the 
icbels in 2 dense fog at dayloak, conmg upon them while 
they slept, and not only defeating them, but diiving them 
out of the city of Nagaoke, which again passed into loyal 
hands. Many of the mhabitants wero executed for con 
spiing with the rebels, and aidmg and abetting thom in 
then evil work 

But the troubles extended still forthe. north, tho town of 
Alata, in the province of Ugo, savmg as thon centio, At 
times the imperial forces were in isolated and dangerous 
positions, and at times sustamed torible dofonts, filhng tho 
court with alaim; but remforcements were sont, and tho 
war continnad—wm by day and by mght, noctmnal sorties 
bemg much im fashion dung this northern campaign. ‘Tho 
fluctuations and uncertainties of tho contost woo duo not 
only to changos m tho numbor and quality of the forces on- 
gaged, but lagely also to the diffaicnco mm tho aims with 
which they fought, tho gicatost of theso differences boing 
due to the fact that tho loyal troops had by this time become 
aimed with Amouican boochloadas. The fnto of tho cam- 
peign was detormined by the sioge of Wakamatsu, which, in 
November 1868, foll into tho hands of tho loyal tacops, tho 
rebel clans then submitting and givmg up thou mms, Tho 
rebellion once more oxhibited 1tsolf im this part by a revolt 
of the Nambu clan, but that was offoctually subdued im a 
single engagoment. Don in tho oast, at Mato, somo 
membeis of the Wicked Party, with somo hundreds of 
associates, entered tho town, but tho Righteous Party 10- 
sisted them, and the court subsequently sent tho peigh- 
bommg clans to chastise tho offondois, tho ringleaders 
undei going decapitation for ther aime ‘There wore still 
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additional anxieties and resistances for the now governmont 
m store; but bofo.e mentionmg them 1b will bo well to noto 
a fow facts of othe: than mibtary importance. 

In the midsummer of this yen: (1868), the namo of tho 
cily of Yedo was changed io that of Tokio, signifymg 
“astern Capital,” with the mtention, 16 1s belioved, of 
plopming the pubhe mind foi that tiansfer of the mpeunl 
vuurt flom Kioto to Tokio which svou ufvur tuvk pluce, i 
accordance with the spit of a memorial submitted some 
tamo previously by the councillor of state Okubo, who took 
an active part im all the gicat political changos which wo 
havo been 1evowmg No man did so innch as he, probably, 
to promote the adoption in Jypan of the botte: clements of 
Ewopean avilsation, and fcr his services he 1ccerved, ton 
yous aftorwaids, that not unficquent 1owaid of pataiots, 
doath by tho hands of assassins, in ® manner to be diaseatine 
naiated. In Ins highly 1omarkable memorial, Okubo com- 
plained of the seclusion of the omperor, and of the incon- 
yemiences of Kioto as a capital, m viow of the changos 
passing over the county. “Since the middlo ages our 
empeio! has hyed bohind a scicen, and has never trodden 
the euth Nothing of what went on outside his se.con ovo. 
penokiated to lus sacred cai; the imperial residence was 
profoundly secluded, nnd natmally unhke tho outer world. 
No move than a fow coms noblos were allowed to approrch 
tho thione, a practice most opposed to the prmeiples of 
heaven Although 1 18 the fist duty of man to 1ospect his 
supaiol, f he rovyoros that euperion too lughly he neglects 
his duty, whilo a beach 1s created betweon the soverergn 
and lis subjects, who aie unvble to convey thou wants to 
him, Vhig verona praetica hag bean common in all agos 
But now let pompous eliguelte be done away with, and 
simpheity become our fist object, Kioto 1 an out of the- 
way position, and 1s unfit to bo tho seat of goyernment,” IIo 
woul on to recommend Osaka as a tompoimy” capital, This 
memoual had a gieat eftecl, and probably led to tho sub- 
soquent adoption of Tokio as the scat of govornment, 

Tn this ) oa the chronological period was changed bo that of 
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Meiji (enlightened government), and a proclamation issued 
providing for one chronological yea1-pertod only for cach reign 
(whereas the yen. period had previously been frequently 
changed on occasions of less note), a government Guxette was 
published, fo. making known to the country tho admustia- 
tive decrees ; paper money was manufactured as a tomporary 
device for meoting the excess of expendituio oye incoma 
being first zssued m the spring of the next year, 1869; and 
the building of hghthouses was commonced undor English 
supermtendence On the 16th of November the emperor 
alrived in Tokio, and there 1ecerved from Prince Ausugawa, 
the commande: m-chief, the brocade banner and the sword 
of justice, m token of the pacification of the north and east 
The rebellions princes of Aidzu, Sendai, Yonezawa, and 
other heads of clans were condemned to punishment ono 
degree loss than death, and to seclusion, the torritoiies of 
the chefs being reduced by one third, and tho succession 
given to a member of each family “The troubles of the 
sempile were now nemly at an end,” says one who wiote 
several yeas befoie the Saisuma 1ebellion, 

It 1emains to make brief 1efe1ance to the naval incidents 
of the ievolution which has been dose1ibod, in which tho 
clef part was taken by my distingmshed fiend Admnal 
Enomoto Kamuryo, lately tho mnustor of Japan at the court 
of St. Petersburg In tho yom 1863, this offic, togothor 
with Akamatsu Daisaburo, now an admiral and a momber of 
the Japanesa admuralty, and otheis, wore sont to Holland to 
have a man-of war bull, and to study the mab of naval 
weifae. In the autumn of 18(7 they r.etwned to Japan, 
on board the new Dutch-built ship, named the Kazyo Maru, 
having acquized a Jaige amount of experience in Durope, 
When tha diffarancas aiose hatween iho Bakufu and the 
court, Admiral Enomoto considered if his duty to hold tho 
ship under his chatge at the disposition of the forma, by 
whom the ordbr to build it had been givon, and later on, 
for 1easons which may be conjestued, he pdhored Go tho 
Tokugawa cause, even after the ex Shogun Korki himself had 
abandoned if. When the clans of the noth and cast finally 
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suendarod, afier the caplme of Wakamatsu by the loyal 
forces, tho 1ebel chiof Otou Keiske, who had displayod tho 
utmost skill and bravery in the command of his forces, 
sought sholte: on boad the Kazyo Maru, which was at that 
time lying off the Senda: shore, with several othe: wa1- 
vessels of the Bakufu. After consultmg Admnal Enomoto, 
ho decided to proceed to Inkodaté, m the great northoin 
igland of Yezo, and employ that town and port as a base of 
futuro operations. It 1oquived somo fighting to accomplish 
thoir objects, but they soon sueceeded m capturing not only 
Takodaté, but the fortress of Matsumao likewise, aftor 
which they piocceded to other conquests, Unfoitunatcly 
for thom, tho Kaeyo Maru struck, dung a gale of wind, 
upon an unknown rock off Esashi, and although Admual 
Enomoto and lus companions 1emamod on boaid for four 
days, and suecooded then, when tho weather modoiated, m 
landing with thon aims, the sp a fow days after became a 
perfect wreck, and “ the rebels felt,” says tho rugtic annalist, 
“like one who has lost Jus lantein on a dak mght.” But 
they had other vessels to fight with, and more fighting 
onsuod, resulting in tho succugs of the snsmgent forco, aftor 
which tho forces elected Admixal Enomoto ag governor 
gonoial, and he at onco piocecded to make all sccm as fo 
ag possible, and to develop tho 11ch 1cgouices of the island. 
Tho goveinmont, on lomning all this, ordered the Tokngawa 
family to subdue tho 1evolteis, and the ox Shogun volun 
teored for tho sorvico Tis offor was, howovo1, declined, and 
the pimeo of Mito chaiged with tho duly, tho govornmont 
being in possession of an Amozican ironclad to assist im the 
operations, This vossel, with several otheis, and a lage 
military force, was sent north, and aftor a stout resistanco, 
dung which several naval ongagements and land battles 
ocawii0d, and hundieds of livos were lost, the maurgent vossels 
were all, ono aftor the othor, destroyed, and Tuomoto and 
lig companions compolled, on tho 26th of Tune 1869, to 
surrendor. Tlie pereonal qualities, his shall and bavery as 
& geamian, and his Kwopean oxperienco led ore long, not 
only to his pardon, but to lig appointment to Ingh office 
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unde His Majosty’s government, in which T have myself 
known him to 1ende: signal service, 

The government was now m a position Lo apply iiself to 
the 1ewaid of those who had groatly served 16 dung tho 
stiuggles of 1867 68, which had happily torminated m tha 
restoration of the governing power 1m all its fulness to the 
Imperial Iouso, and in tho supprossion of all 1ival preton 
sions Pensions and giatuitios wore gianted to tho prmecs 
Arisugawa and Ninna, to Genoral Saigo, to the heads of 
nearly a hundred of the clans, and to moe than a hundaiod 
other peisons, A shime was crecled m Tokio for tho 
celebiation of 1ites in honour of thoso who had fallon m 
the thiee decisive contests, viz. at Fushimi, nb Wooyono, 
and at Wakamatsu. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
TORDIGN RELATIONS oF JAPAN. 


The ely fore ga ications of Japan wi. Koen 2nd Chima—A tte pp ed 
mvasion of Japan—The Aimaca of tho Mongol Tar tas—Nayal battles 
—Biaveiy of tho Japanese A mnaculous storm aids themgTotal 
dcstinetion of tho mvades—An ox-Shogun accepts fiom China the 
title “ King of Japan ”—I vdignation of his countis men—Boz nning ol 
inte cose wth Portugal, Spun, England, and Tolland Loan 
jeslous ea and tie rchorios—Tho Jesuit missionmres—Lhoy attack tho 
Buddh st ‘puiests—Conacquent reaction against CG nistianty Toms of 
foreign mvasion and dominatian—Interdict against the “ Kiishitan ’ 
voligion = An oxtiaoidinmy p oclamation— Japanese yiews of ou 
rel gion—Other ediots against C ristiamty Porscoutions—ILideyosln’s 
mvasion of Korea—Captme of tho onptal—Koien ovorrun—A smgular 
patloy—China helps Koiea ‘I'1e amy of Japan tiiumphant—Its navy 
sustains a dofeat—dJapan contends for six yea sagainst both Korea and 
China—\Withdiaws on the death of Hideyoshi ‘Tho Island kingtom of 
Loo-choo—Japan’s 1econt war against I'oxmosa—IIet 1ecent relations 
with Korea and Chint—Dispt tes with Russia—Sim onda toe Russia 
of Saghalm Acquis tron of the Kunles and of the Ronin Islands, 


In tho carly days of ils history, and though many a long 
contimy, almost tho only oxtonnal rolations with which 
Japan concoinod r1golf wero, naturally enough, thoge ontored 
into with ils nomosb noighbous, Korca and China, In ihe 
chaptoi on tho caily Instory of tho country I have explamed 
how, even before tho bith of Chiust, tho first communien- 
trons betwoon Japan and Korea arogo, with the r0sulé of 
meking one of tho small Koroan kmgdoms t1ibutery to the 
Mikado of Japan, and I have hkowigo sel forth the mannoz 
im which Japan fist ontored mto iclations with China, 
undo the reign of the waitio: empioss Jingu Kogo. In 
hei ~eign il was, as we also saw, thal books aic said to have 
beensintioduced into Japan fiom Korea, the flist written 
charactais haymg been brought ovor fom that country at 
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o much earlier date, viz. in the year 157 zo, It is un- 
necessary foi the purposes of this work to trace the fluctua 
tion of Japan’s relations with her neighbows thonghout 
the early centuries of our era Suilico it to sny that the 
Korean kings all became trbutaies of the Mikados, and 
that Japanese armies were on several occnsions transported 
to Korea to compose the quaiels of those kings, and to 
enfoice payment of tribute to then own soveleign. 
Diplomatic mteicourse between Japan and China may be 
said to date fiom the end of the sixth century, m the ragn 
of the Japanese empress Swko, and after the Zw dynasty 
of China was superseded by that of ‘T'o, tus diplomatic 
mteicomse between the two countries was continued. It 
is said that im the .eign of the emperor: Mommu (697 707), 
one Awada no Mabito was sentby Japan as an ambassador 
to China. He had rccerved a good education, which had 
not been thrown away upon him, and was so fine a fellow 
- both in feate and in deportment that on his disembarking 
in the province of So, the Chinese, atiuck by lis splondid 
bearing, could not holp obsorving, “ We haye often been 
told that there was m the east 2 very happy, ve.y polished, 
and very educated peoplo; tus must be so, since thon 
ambassado: has go noble an appomance.” Ariiyod ab the 
capital, Awada was received most giaciously by tho omp2oss 
Buko, ag was only natuinl under the cucumstances. This 
flattering little story 1s carefully, and with pardonablo vanity, 
preserved in the histo.1c momoty of Awada’s countrymen, 
In the nmth centmy,in the eatly pait of the 1a1gn of 
Koko-Tenno, the king of Shuaki, m Korea, sont an ombassy 
of no less than forty eight peisons to Japan, but as they 
weie the beareis of a letter which was considered unsatis- 
factory, the emperor refused to 1cccive them at his comb, 
an indication ot the pride which Japan had como to dis- 
play 1n dealing with her titbutaiy states of the Asiatic 
continent. In the following reign Koiean pirates began 
to show themselves upon the coasts of Kiushru, but vere 
promptly diiven off. Ine long, however, they wont with a 
fleet of forty five vessels and ‘attacked the Japanese island 
you ® w 
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of Tsushima, which hes near tho Korean coast, ‘They were 
again dofeated and driven away, with a loss of over thiee 
hundred lniJed, and of many vessels and laige quantitios of 
aims, Kotea still payed its tiubute, and China continued 
to sond ils ambassadors to the Mikado, Larly in the tonth 
century a rebel subject of the kmg of Shiaki wiote to tho 
goveinor of Kiushiu icquesting permission to becomo a 
trbutmy of Japan, but was very piopeily 1emimded that a 
subject could not enter mto rolavions with a foreign county 
A few years afterwards the dynasty of Kin was replaced on 
the thione of Shiraki by that of Wo, and the new king gavo 
to his iealm the namo of Korai (Kovea), and sont ambassadots 
to Japan, but the emperoi refused to reccive them A new 
embassy sent somo time xfterwaids was similarly ticated. 
Permission was, however, given fo. the cmryimg on of 
commerce between the two countries, Lnly in the tonth 
century the Korean king again sent ambassadois, who wore 
again 1efused ieception af comt, thew rejection this time 
berg followed by preparation for wa on tho part of Japan a 
timely measure, as shortly afterwards the Koicans attempted 
an myasion, and were 1epulsed.* By this timo the diplo- 
matic relations between Japan and China had become inter- 
1upted, and althongh, on the extinction of the Chineso 
dynasty of Lo, and the egteblishmont of that of So, the new 
ompeio1 gave an andionce to tho Japanoso bozw Chonen, 
and expressed his admiration of tho immemonial ago of tho 
Mikado’s dynasty (as stated in the opening of tho chaptor 
on the Descont of the Crown), 16 was nevortholoss found that 
diplomatic relations between the two counties could not be 
renewed, and only thon priests and merchants were able to 
maintain relations. Wo thus see that after centuies of 
official intoercouso, Japan ceased tu lays relations with 
either Korea 01 China, 

I have aheady } noticed the ongin of the imvagion of 


*7n the ieign of the empoor totally destioyed by the Japancaa 
Banjo. Korean oamy attempted  gaitisor 
another invasion, and Innded on t o + Seo chiptor cn” the Ilvjo 
const of Kwstiu but they wee Dominetion 
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Japan attempted m the year 1275 by the Mongol Tatais 
The threatening letter of the founda: of the Geng dynasty 
having been received at the impeial cout, the council, 
before 1eplymg to 1t, sont it down to Kamakuia for disons- 
sion Iojo Tokimune considered the lettor an insolent 
one, and dismissed the Chineso onvoys without an answe, 
On the Geng lang sending anothe: enyoy (onc Chouoitsu), 
tho local governo: of Kiushiu, azting under ordeas from 
Kamakwa, diove him away at a speed exceadmg that at 
which he came Envoy afte: envoy followed, but always 
with the same result, that of bemg sent back again to 
China without having been allowed even to land. Then 
the Geng king sent a force of ten thousand troops to invade 
the island piovinces of Tsushima and Ila, both of whose 
governois we1e Inlled im thei: unsuccessful defence The 
generals of the west wore thereupon summoned with thar 
forces to 1epel the invadeis, who, after some fighting, during 
which they lost tho leade:, “fled away.” But the lang 
of the Mongolians noveitheloss peisisted in sending ambas 
sadois to hold mtorcouiso with the Japaneso goveinment, 
ten of whom stationod themselves at Nagato, and r0fused 
ta leave without » 1oply to the royal letteis, Thereupon 
Hojo Tokimune sont for thom to Kamakura, and gave them 
an answer which was porfectly conclusive to themsclyes at 
least, for ho caused tho wholo ton of them to bo there and 
then beheaded, Knowing what would follow, Tokimuno 
took immediate stops for resisting tho coming invasion, 

Ife appointed Hojo Sanemasa to the command of tho defen 
sive forces in the wost, orde1od the aimy of Koto to accom- 
pany him on the service, sent easton troops to 10place tho 
Kioto army, and in many othe: ways prepared to give tho 
Mongolians a reception woithy of thomselves and worthy 
of Japan Sanemasa built himsolf a castle m Kiushiu, and 
when in 1279 yet another ambascador of the Geng made 
his appearance, he accorded to him tho same reply asglus 
predecessors had beon youchsafed al Kamakuia, Thereupon, 
seoing thaf diplomacy was vain, an1 diplomatists only sleim, 
the lang of the Geng applied himself in carnest to the 


uv 
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mvasion of the Moning Land. Ile appears to havo foro- 
seen that the task ho had sot himself would piovo an 
arduoug one, fo. he built very many wai-ships, of sizos and 
armaments tmknown im Japan, and collected an army of a 
hundred thousand men for the pm pose. 

In the fomth month of tho yom 1281 the bitty 
armada approached the castle of Daizafu, and was mot by 
the officers of Sanemase and by his wariiois with such courage, 
skill, and impetuosity that although tho numbeis of tho 
defenders both i ships and men, were small by comparison, 
the inyaderg underweit great slaughter, Tho smaller and 
lighter boats of the Japanese were readily destioyed and 
sunk, but thoi deficicncies in material strength the pioud 
defenders made good by thei valour, When thei vessels 
fled them they swam to the enemy, climbed upon his 
decks, put his crews 40 the sword, and fired tho sips One 
gallant fellow, Kusan1 Schichno, attacked them with two 
amall vessels, and wiought wonders of war upon then, 
Alarmed by the heroism with which they wore mot, the 
invaders formed their waa ships in Ime, and connected 
thom yith iron chains, m order to ward off the abtucks 
which weie made upon them with so much spirit, Tho 
Tapanoso we1o not, howovor, to bo thus kept at bay, but 
still contrived to clos; upon them in spite of all tho mis- 
silos hnzled against thom by guns* and catapults, “Kono 

~Michini advanced,” says a natiye account, “and though 
his elbow was shot thiough with an sriow he still advanced, 
and at last, iaking a mash down, and usmg 11 a8 2 Jaddox, he 
entered the enomys ship, and made Okansha (one of the 
leaders of the a1mada) prisoner.” With men hke this to deal 
with, the mnyaders found 1t 1mpossible to effect a landing, and 
withdrew to Takashima, ‘The whole nation,” says Grits, 
“yas now roused, Reinforcements powrod in fiom all 
quarters to swoll the host of defenders. From the monas- 
teres and temples all ove. tho country wont up wneeasing 
prayer to the gods to ruin their enemies and save the land 


* + Row-guns shooting heavy dala wo10 mounted on thoh decks” Gy tfis 
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of Japan ‘The emperor and ex-emperor went in solemn 
stale to the chief priest of Shinto, and, waiting out then 
petitions to the gods, sent him as a messengo: to the shine 
of Isé It is recorded, as a miraculous fact, thet at the 
hour of noon, as the sacied envoy ariived at the shine and 
offered the prayers the day being perfectly clear—a stieak 
of cloud appeared in the sky, which soon oveispread the 
heavens, until the dense masses portended o storm of awful 
yiolenwe.” Aswmattor of fuet o tremendous sturm—whether 
originated or not at the shrine of Isé did arise, and smote 
with “awful violence” the Chinese fleet, and the Japanese 
fully availed themselves of 1b by adding thew destiuctive- 
ness to that of the typhoon Of the whole invading amy, 
a hundred thousand strong, only three men 1etuned to 
China to tell the teriible story Tho gods of Isé became 
move revered than over, and Tojo Takimune’s name appeais 
upon every scroll of Japanese heroes and patriots. China has 
not agam atlempted to conquer Japan, and the sacied soil 
remams unsullied by the foot of a successful vader. Ton 
thousand Koreans had formed pmt of the invading amy; 
of these thiee thousand with gieat difficulty 1egained ther 
country. 

In 1401, whon the Ashtkaga Shoguns wee m powel, an 
incident occurred which hag conlaibuted to their shamo in 
Japan, far moie then tho troachory of their founda, Taka- 
Uj, or than any other act of thous, A change of dynasty 
had just taken place both m Koren and in China, that of Ia 
having succeeded to that of Shin m the foimer country, and 
that of Ming to that of Yen in Chma, The ox Shogun 
Yoshimitsu then sent ambassadors to China, to renew with 
the new emperor the ancient diplomatic ielations between 
the two countres, and made these envoys the bemes of 
presents and of ¢ letter by which some sot of suzermnty 
on the pat of China was acknowledged; in 1etwn for 
which submission, Yoshimitsu was offered and accopted,the 
title of King of Japan. In any caso the act would have 
been one of treason, both to the- Mikado and to the country , 
and happoning as 1b did within httle move than a hundred 
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yeais after the overwhelming defoat by Japan of tho Chineso 
amy of invasion, 16 added to ils trensonabloness the wanton 
humiliation of & biaye and independent nation For such 
an act no one could bo forgiven by the Japaneso, and 
Yoshimitsu never will bo forgiven. It is strange that he 
should have committed 14, fo. he it wag who put an end to 
the competition of tho two empeiois, and bought back 
the imporial power into the hands of ono man. Ile was, 
moreover, tho fist of the Aslukaga Shoguns who had 
tho leisme to cay out iefo1ms m tho goveinment and 
adminmstiation of the countzy, and it 1s said that he 
effected gieat improvements in both. 

It was the middle of tho sixtcenth cenlmy, whon the 
Aslukage domimation was approaching its ond, that tho 
Portuguese began to imfluenco Japan by then prosenco. 
They went thoro o1ginally for tradmg pw.posos, Satsuma 
and the island of Thado bemg the poits which thoy most 
resolted to Tho English and the Spamads hkowiso 
apperied upon tho scone at about the same time Tho Dutch 
aiived ab tlnado in 1610. All of thoso bemg civilised 
peoples, thee was thon, as there was beforo, and as thera is 
shill, a gicat deal of envy, joalousy, mistrust, afd ovon 
hostility existing botweon the 11val moichants, and still 
moze botwwoon tho 11vel prissts and saints who soon followed 
them ‘To tho natwal aivaliy of teaches of o difleront 
school, wo must add the cffocts,’ says Mr Satow, “of tho 
mitornational onmily which oxisted botweon tho Portuguese 
of Macao and tho Spaniads of Manila; and when tho 
Dutch and English came upon tho scone, they m then tun 
ondeayourod 10 oxeite tho suspicions of tho Japanese 1ulois 
against their hoediiay foos the Spamaids. We havo 
evidence of this fiom Emopean annalisis.”* I haye, in a 
forme: chaptor, pomted out that tho gfont poiscentions, 
“ronching to almost total exic1mination, which aflorwaids be- 
foll the Chistian soots of Japan, under Lydyasu, were largely 
duo -to apprehensions of fo1cign conquest; and 1b seems 


* “Jiang iotions’ of the Asiatic Socioty of Japan, vol, vi pt 1 
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certam that these appichensions were stimulated, possibly 
they were engendered, by the treachery of the 1val foreigners 
Ma. Satow, after quoting one inslance in which the Dutch 
Inought to the notice of the Japanese anthouties forged 
lelters threatening invasion, scized by them in a native 
vessel, goos on to say. “ We know that both the Inglish 
and the Dutch im those days did all m their power fo 
preyudice the 1ulas of Japan against the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, whethe: missionaues or merchants, and even 
two contwies ago the Dutch were accused of forging a letter 
which purported to be wiitten by the Portuguese bishop 
in Nagasaki to the Viceroy at Gon, and fiom which 1 
appeared that the Spamards and Poitugueso had fo1med the 
design, not only of converting the Japanese to Chiistianity, 
but under the clonk of 1ehgion of brmgmg the whole 
country under their iulo; and this lotter, having fist 
concealed 1t on boad a Portuguese vessel bound for Goa, 
they caused to be discovered by tho Japanese anthonties, * 
To the discovery of this forged lotto. aio attributed by 
Montanue those repressive measu.cs of the Shogun which 
provoked tho msuriection of Shim tbara and all tho horiows 
which followed in its fran. 

Tt has boon well aad by Mi Gubbiny that Japan was 
nove: perhaps im a state of gioator internal discoid than 
when the foreign missionazies first Iended on its shoves 
The 1dader will yomember what hag alrondy beon said of tho 
tioubles of the 1eigns of Go Naa Tenno and of Ins suc 
cessor, Oki machi ‘The feudal bmons wore wairmng wilh 
oach other “by the aid of mercenary bands, which roamed. 
at large, the terror of the country people, 1endy to enrol 
themselves unde: any banner which could pay for their 
services,” and, as L have betore sail, the Portuguese brought 
not the composiifg doctime of Chust’s love not peaco and 
goodwill but the use of fiicaims, wd the doubtful blessing? 
of imported cannon, With them camo the Jesmt misgion- 


This sioy may be 1cad in ‘Japan’ and Atncl1’s a motitions 
Meickloys Appondix to Cacns — thor.on pp 285, 286 
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mies, Their sphere at first was a vory r0stricted one, thar 
only poit of supply being mm tho wland of Tirado, and even 
there supplies arrived but once a yoar fiom tho tnadors of 
Macao, It is said that those missionaries wore also much 
hinde.ed m then work by want of funds, deriving their only 
support fiom the Popo and the ling of Portugal, soutcos 
which proved to be sadly uregular, They had often con- 
sequently to resort to alms for their maintonanee. Tho 
Spanish Tiauviscun friars wore Moe fortunate, some of the 
northern poits bemg opened to Spamsh tindo, and theroforo 
to Spanish religion No men are wise: 01 mote politic in the 
rules of action and standards of conduct which they set up 
fo themselves than the Jesmts ; fow men, if any, have made 
moro gleimg mistakes than they havo made in the practical 
pursuit of thar objects. It appoais beyond all doubt cortain 
that, as tho Roman Cathole missionmies made progress in 
Japan, they became less wise, less prudent, and less just m 
the comse which they pmsued, they or thon converts 
making wai upon the Buddhist priests, whom they called 
devils, overthrowing their gods and temples, and com- 
manding tho people either to become instant conyoits to 
Christianity or to take thomselves off from then famulios, 
then homes, and all they possessed, 

“ Tho Daimio of Bung» at one timo, dung war, dostaoyod 
g most prodigious and magnificont tomplo, with 9 colossal 
statue; bung three thousand monasteries to ashes, and 
razing the temples to the giound, Tho comment of tho 
Jest wiitten on this is, ‘This ardent zeal of the princo is 
an eyidont instance of faith and chaity’ This doos not, 
however, sound like an acho of the song once heard above 
the Bothlehem hulls, few echoes of which tho Japanose haye 
yet honid ’ (Griffis), Ary account of tho reaction against 
Chustianity in Japan, and of tho oxpulsidn of Christians 
from 1b by Iyéyasu, which omits fiom considoation the 
wrongs and persecutions inflicted by the Chiistians thom- 
selves, upon the membois of othe: religious sects, must of 
necessity be one sided, and far from completo. Those 
wrongs und porseculions fod, uf thoy did not light, tho 
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flames of fear and hatred which diove Chustianity from 
the land. 

But it was not, let it be finnkly acknowledged, the 
Roman Catholics alone who were to blame; the Protestant 
Dutch and Inghsh added abundant fuel to the fire. They 
tured up the Japanese, as wo have seen, not meely to 
religious 1esistance of the Romish missionaries and their 
woik, but to political remstance hkewise, and to pohtical 
yesistance excited by the wotst of all alarms, that of the 
hostile invasion of their country, And, as Mi Satow has 
pointed out, there was yet another source of alaim and 
agitation springing from “ the hostility of renegade Christians 
towards the religion which they had abandoned,” several 
examples of which have come down to us One notable 
instance may be cited. In 1611, a pmest who had been 
expelled from 2 Knishitan (Chnstian) temple in Yatsushio 
in Higo, arnved at Sumpu (now Shidzuoka), where Tyéyasu 
lived, and lodged a complaint against ns superior, who was 
sont foi, and afte: full inquny pronounced in the wrong, 
and punished. Qut of gratitude for the justice done him, the 
expelled priest gave the tollowing account ot Kuishiten 
princtples* : 

“Tho kang of Namban (Spain and Po.tugal, then unde ono c.own] 
devoted the 1evenue of tho five counties which composod Ins dommions 
to the following objects, voy yon, undo. the name of merchant 
vessols, ships wole sont to Japan Iaden with gold, silvo1, pecions 
goms, woven falnics, and aiticles of vertu, fo. tho purpose of 
iecommending to overybody the ovil roligion Tho Batoren and 
Truman (dothers, 01 friars) annually propaied e recoid, m which was 
inserted tho number of peisons who had beon induced to join the 
religion im that year, and tho valuabls goods weno distaibuted among 
thom in popoition Tom aneiont times the Namban mon m this 
cunning way had been wont to send valuables and commodities to 
Lugon, Tisupaniyg [probably New Spain], and ofher counties in tho 
Southern Seas, where at first thoy obtained the loan of a very smell 
piece of giound, on which they thon built a temple, and bogan seerstly 
to teach Kuishitan Tho ignoiant mhabitants of those coygntiies 
Dehaved in thoit doctrines, and, finally becoming allics and pg.tisans 
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of the Namban mon, enabled the latter 10 1ake possession of tho land 
without any owblo Tho bail arians thon proceeded to sond govo1nois 
to tho counties they had scized, tool possession of the land, its 
valunblo produce, and of all the gold and silver as thei: own propaty, 
and every thico years sent theso treasures to thon own country.” 


Other Christian pricsis were summoned to Sumpu, and 
were subjected to a sonching oxamimation, wich elicited 
corroborative evidence. ‘Lhen it was that Iyéyasu issued his 
decree of 1614, strictly mtcadicting “ Kuushitun” thoughout 
the empne A general beheading of tho Chiistinns ensued. 

The proclamation was one of tha most 1emarkable official 
documents evor put forth by a government. It begins by 
ieciting the old (Chinese) notion of the positive principle 
being the father, the negativo principle the mother, by 
whom man 1s begotten, and man the completion of the Three 
Powers; ang avors that tho ufathomabloness of the positive 
and negative pinciplos bemg called God, man, im lis up- 
using and sitting down, in moving and in bemg stall, 18 not 

«mdependent of God for a single moment, ‘Ifo 1s the form 
which divinity takes” Japan is called, the proclamation 
goes on to say, the land of Buddha, and rightly so, for 1b 
is the countiy where tho Divino Biightnogs roappoars, the 
native land of the Sun ‘Lhe Lotus of the Luv, in a goldon 
srying, 8 muaculous passage, stys: “The powor by which 
Buddhas save tho world 1031des in thei perfect ommscronca, 
whoreby they mako happy all living bongs, whorofore thoy 
mako manifosh immensniablo Divine Powor.” God and 
Buddha ae the samo in meaning, “ just as if two halves of a 
tally be placod togetha.” By tho divino md tho law of 
Buddha was soaichod for m China, found, bought to Japan, 
and has been handed down fiom teachon to torcher m un- 
broken suecossion “ But the Knishitan band have come, not 
merely sending their merchant vessels to oxchango commo- 
Hities, but also longing to digsominato an evil law, to ovor- 
thiow,right doctiine, so that they may change the govern- 
ment of the countiy, and obtain possession of the land 
This 1s the germ of gieat disaster, and must bo erushed ” 
Jupan honows God and roveros Buddha. ‘Tho prinerplos of 
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benevolence and right domg are held to be of prime impoit- 
ance, and “the law of good and evil 1s so ascertained that 
if theie be any offenders they mo liable, according to the 
gravity of thew crime, to the five punishments of banding, 
nose slitting, cuttmg off the feet, castration, and death” 
By oxth shall be determined the offence and its punishment, 
and the distinction between guilty and innocent shall not err 
by a han’s breadth. Criminals of every degree ae detested 
by Buddha, God, the Tumity of precious ones, mankind, 
heayen, and all liymg things. Whether by crucifixion or 
buining in the funace, punishment shall be meted out, for 
this 1s the way, encomaging the good and chastising the evil 
Ti proceeds: “Though one may desne to keep down evil, it 
accumulates with ease, though one desne to advance in 
good, it 1s difficult to hold by, and therefore a watch must 
be kept. In the prosent hfe it is so, and in the next not 
even all Buddhas past, present, and to come can save from 
the reproaches of the King of Ilell, no. can the successive 
generations of our ancestois succour us. T'enrand tremble ” 
The faetion of the Bateren (Chistian priests) rebel against 
thia dispensation, disbelieve ‘in the mmy of tho gods,’ 
blaspheme tho tive law, violate 1ight doing, and injuie the 
good. “If they seo a condomned fellow thoy im to lim 
with joy, bow to hint and do lum ieyeronco’ this, they 
say, 18 the essence of thei: beliof. If this 1s not an evil law, 
what is 16? They tauly aro the enomes of the gods and of 
Buddha.’ “If this be not speedily prohibited, the safety of 
the state will assmedly be heicafter imperiled , and if those 
who aie chaiged with ordering its affgis do not put 2 stop 
to tho evil, they will expose thomaelyes to Heaven’s rebuke, 
These people must be mstantly swept out, so that not an 
inch of soil 1emains to them m Japan on which to plant 
their feet, and tf they 1efuse to obey this command they shall 
pay the penalty.” Tyéyasu thon beaks out mto a piottd 
yaunt, which was not unnatural, seeing tho passagg fiom 
civil wars ond suffermgs to a state of pence througl, which 
he had zealously conducted the country: “ We have been 
blessog. by tho commussion of Heaven to be lord in Japan, 
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and we haye wielded powcr over tho 1ealm for yoais past, 
Abroad we have manifested the five Cardinal Virtues, while 
at home we have 1eturned to the docfiine of our Scriptures, 
For these reasons the country prospois, the people enjoy 
peace,” Then, after a fow quotations fiom the sacred books, 
he concludes: “ Quickly cast out the Cvil Law, ond spread 
ow Tiue Law more and moro; for the way of the gods and 
the Law of Buddha to prosper im spiie of tho degeneracy of 
these latte: days is a mak of a good ruler, Let Ieaven 
and the Fow Seas heai this and obey!” 

The rules issucd with this edict to guido the priests who 
were to test the orthodoxy of ther paishioners wee not 
less 1emaikablo than tho edict itself, Tho fiist was perhaps 
the most iemaikable; itian: “ Because the Kiishitan law 
teaches that those who despise death can pass though file 
without: being buint, 01 be plunged into water without beng 
dvowned, and that those who dio by sheddmg ther own 
blood aie saved, the law of the empire 1s most stich: thoro- 
fore you must examme such as make light of donth,” 
Anotho1 of these rules smi; “The god whom they adoro is 
called Godzu-Kirishitan-Toidzu-Butsu, and Teidzu calls lim- 
self Daiusu (? Deus). By tho help of this god, if they look 
ma minoi, they seo the face of a god, but if they havo 
changed thoi religion they appoar as dogs. This is 2 mizzor 
of the Evil Law.” Aftor giving thiticon othor indications by 
which tho suspected may b> brought undor exammation, the 
rules conclude by saying: “If a single ono of theso fiftoon 
aiticles be disobeyed, tho culprit shall bo subject to diving 
punishment fiom Bonten Taishaku (Brahma Sakra), tho Tour 
Gieat Heavenly Kings, tho Dark Officers of tho Tivo Ilells, 
Tensho-Dai ym Gu of Isé in Japan, achiman Daibosatsu, 
Kasuga Daimio jim, also of his pation-god, and of all tho 
gods of tho sixty and odd provinces of Japan” 

“Other odicts again’ Christianity followod, and m 1654 a 
cixculay was issned to the Daimios duecting thas all forcgn 
vesselsvhich might put into Japanese harbours to negotiate 
should be referred to Nagasaki, whenco thoy wore to bo sent 
home, If they fired, efforts woio to bo made to sink thom, 
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but they were not te be pwsned if a favourable lneoze 
enabled them to escape, Rewards wee offered for the dis- 
covery of Chiistiana, aud punishments threatened against the 
mayois of villages and against the fiends and ielations of 
any Christians who might be concealed, Ono of the tests 
applied was that of requiring a suspected person to tiample 
upon a portrait of Christ, to facilitate which a modelled 
portrait was cast in copper at Nagasaki, and lent to the 
neighboming Daimios, These edicis and siangements 
yemained in foice, and were, Mi. Satow states, notified upon 
village notice boards down to the year 1868. The whole 
erew of any junk in which a missionary ieached Japanese 
shoies were, says the same authouty, to be put to death, 
but pardon and 1ewaids were promised to any of the ciew 
who should twn informer. The carrying of letters or mes- 
sages to Christians was piohilited under pain of severe 
punishment The persecutions went on, the discovery of 
Christians occasionally oceming for several years, but in 
1686 “the few romainmg had leaint how to conceal ther 
belief and the practice of then religion go well, that the 
Council issued a circular to the chief Daimios of the south and 
west, stating that none of the Kirishitan sect had been dig- 
covered of late years, owing pothaps to laziness on the part 
of those whose duty 16 was to search for them, and onjommg 
vigilance” (Satow). ‘Tiaces of the Christian religion and 
people lmgered im the country down to om own time, when 
the renewal of relations with Christian foreigners was foiced 
upon Japan, a8 we hayo seen. All state resistance to the 
exercise of the Christian religion 1s now abolished in Japan, 
but Christians themselves, so called at lenst, have spoken 
with so many unpleasing voices to the Japanese voices of 
command, yoices of menace, and even voices of war that 
yenis must pags away, and time must be given for our mildor 
virtues fo exert then atiactions, before the Japanese can 
be expected to become enamouied of om religion 

The consideration of the foicign ielations of Japan as 
affected® by the introduction of Chiistiamity has cafmed us 
beyond a point to which we must now 1eturn, viz tho ion ” 
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so to call it, of tho Taiko Ihdoyosu, and moro particularly 
that myasion of Koroa which has mado lis name much mo1o 
memotable then 14 would otherwise have been. Soon aftor 
his acquisition of power, Ihdeyoshi tuned Is allention Lo 
the external relations of tho country ove: which ho 1uled, 
and despatched an envoy to complain of tho long noglect of 
the Koicans to sond ambassadors to Japan. Ilis anvoy, ono 
Yuyaji Yashuro, was a cwuous fellow, who chaffed and 
taunted tho Koreans, and’gave himself ams and “lost lis 
head,” speakimg metaphorically, he consequently falod in 
hig mission, rettaned homo in discredit, and there lost his 
head in tho othe: and more prosaic sense, A second onvoy, 
Yoshitosli, met with no great success at first, buf discovered 
that the Ko1ean government wero deaply aggueved by tho 
acts of some Japanese prates who had a few years picviously 
made a descont upon thon const and caried off some of tho 
inhabitants, whom they mducod to ach as guides m then 
subsequent puatical expeditions Yoshitoslu, on leaning 
this, despatched « colleague to Japan, and had cloven of 
those Korean maiauders brought back and handed over to 
Justice, vo tha giens savisfacuion of tho Korean government, 
who then consented to send ambassadoigs to Japan. Thoso 
ambassadors arrived in Kioto im the summer of 1590, and 
both the tacatment which thoy 1cceived and tho lettor whieh 
tho Taiko wiote havo alucady boon sob forth at tho ond of 
the chaptor on Nobunage and Ihdoyosli. That treatment 
and the leiier takon logolhor maducod the Korean embasga- 
dors to inform thew government on their rotwa thab war 
with Japan was coilam The Korcen goveinment accoptod 
the position, and rejoclod the proposals of Llidoeyashi’s mos- 
sengeis, sending 40 him in 1eply a despatch in which thoy 
compared his contemplated invasion of China to on aitompt 
to moastie the occan ina cockle sholl, 01 ip that of a bee 
Proposing to sting a tortois? through ils a1mow.* 

Koen had beon at peace for two hundred yors when 

4 





* Soo” paper on tits mrasion of tho Asiatic Society of Tagan, from 
Koren by Mi, W J Aston, m yl 2  wheh I condengo tho biiet aecount 
of yo! vi of tho *Tiansactio 8’ of — of the wivasion whe 1 follows 
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the Taiko launched the forces of Japan against her. Not 
only was she therefore unprepued for war, but the people 
responded reluctantly to the demands made upon thom by 
the govaanment Tho actual dafensive foice inised in 1591 
was compaiatively small, and 1b was wholly destitute of fire- 
alms ‘The Japanese, on the other hand, were at tho time 
well accustomed to war; there wero lage numbers of 
experienced commanders and veteran troops awaiting em 
ployment, and some thousands wero armed with the termble 
matchlock. Moreover, as war upon China as well as upon 
Kouea was im contemplation, the wai strength of the country 
was vigorously put forth An immense force, variously 
estimated at from 800,000 to 480,000 men, exclusive of 
sailors and camp assistants, was assombled at Karatsu (thon 
Nagoya), in the north of Kiushiu. Tideyoshi, who was to 
have commanded in peison, was dissuaded fiom doing so, 
but nevertheless proceeded to Kaiushm, and took up lus 
temporary residence near Karatsu One hundred and thirty 
thousand men, remfoiced afterwards by fifty thousand mote, 
ciossed over to Korea, under tha command of the generals 
Konishi Yukinaga and Kato Kiyomesa Konisln’s division 
landed first, n the spring of 1592, and captured the Lown of 
Fusanke: and two neighbouimg castles On the ainval of 
Kato’s division, he and Komshi advanced towards tho capital 
by sepuate roads, the othe: genorals oconpying the towns 
taken, and advanemg by other icutes No senous obstacles 
were met with; castle afier crstle was deserted on tho 
approach of the main divisions of the aimy, or surendoied 
after « feeble resistance, and fon and tiombling fell upon 
the capital The inhabitants fled, tho troops deseited, and 
soventeen days after the landing of the fist Japanese, the 
king retreated towards the fiontieis of China, sending the 
royal princes tq sti1 up the 1emaming provinces to mole 
vigorous resistance A Korean author has described the royad 
journey northwards: 

* Wath a 1otinue the scantaness of which told a molancholy gale of 


desertion ih the how of danger and misfortune, the kmg mado lus 
fast day’s much, followed as he passcd along by the lamentations of 
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tho inhabitants, who complaimed that thoy wo1o Long abandoned to 
tho meicy of the invades Is houschold was mounted on fram 
hoises, no food had heon provided for the jouney, and a dienching 
zain foll duuimg the whole day, Wietehed with fatigue and hungo. 
thoy reached thon lodging at Kaishung lato at mght, lighted by tho 
glaze of a public building which had beon sot on fire by the king’s o1dars 
to depive the Japanese of matouels fo. rafts with which to c.oss tho 
river wluch flows to tho south of that erty, Tood had boon provided 
here fo. the king and his smtc, but the Jatechon was mvaded hy 
hungry guards ond attendania, aid baraly anongh was saved fay tha 
kings supper. The less fortunate houschold had no food wital the 
following day, when they were allowed to shaio w'th somo soldiois 
thoi ations of boiled ce. Riyon [tho kg] did not icol safo until 
he had reached the forlified town of Pingshang, on tho northern bank 
of the Tartong Kiang, in tho provinco of Pmgang to Too it was 
iosolyed to make somo stay, and to await tho progress of ovents” 


Three days after the retient of the king fiom the capital, 
Konishi and Kato reached 11, and soon afterwards adyanced 
northwaid with thow combined forecs On a Korean 
amy disputing the passage of a river, the adyanco of tho 
Japanese army was checked for some days A feignod 
votieat diew 2 Korean force acioss the river, and this fo.co 
was 80 assailed and cut up that the whole Koreaw amy took 
fight Unhappily, the Japaneso commandos now quei- 
relled, and cast lots to dotexmino tho couigo oach should 
sepmately pursue, and to Kato was thus assigned tho 
conquest of the north-castoin province, extending for thice 
hundred miles along tho Japan Sea, and to Konishi tho 
subjugation of the province of Pingang-to Kato 1s said to 
have tiayersed nealy the whole of the immenso region 
allotted to him, whore he eapimed two of the princes of 
the blood, and many Koreans of rank, aftorwaids sotthng 
for a ume with his facops “an the fmwlo region which 
smrounds the mlet known to Lmopoans as Broughton 
Bay.” Konishi’s progress was equally successful all the 
wey to Pingshang, where he was joined by some of tho 
othet . Japanese tioopa under Knroda and Yoshitoshi, who had 
mzived by another route. Anotho attempt was Now made 
to negotinte, and tho cueumstancos of tho parloy were so 
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picturesque that I quote their descirption as given by Mi 
Aston; 


A Japanese, unaimed and alone, appeared on the bank of the 11ver, 
and planted on the giavolly stand a bianch of a tico with paper 
hanging fiom it as a signal that he wished to communieato Ile 
was observed fiom the opposite shore by somo Korean offices who had 
ascended a towe1 1n order to 1econnoitio the Japancso position, and a 
man was sent across in a boat to inqune what was his busmess. ‘Che 
Tapaneso produced 2 letter addiessed to ‘Ta Lokuker,’* with which tho 
Koiuun imvssv ger aotuued, This vette: asked for an interview at 
which to discuss the conditions of peaca, anda meeting was accordingly 
ailanged between Ri Tokukei and Yeshitosht Gensho, a puest, who 
had been Yoshitoshi’s colleague in his mission to Korea, was also 
present ‘Tho interview took place in the iver, tho skiffs which 
contamed the two negotiatois bemg mooied side by sido in tho 
middle of the steam After the usual gieotings had beon exchanged, 
Gensho opened the conference by saying that it was tho 1ofusal of tho 
Koreans to allow a passage for the Jap meso army mto China whieh had 
biought on the mesent wai, and that oven now, if a smglo 10ad we1e 
thown open foi this purpose, then kingdont might escapo destiuction 
But the Korean negotiatois knew that such a concession woud be 
fatal to the hope they entertained of speedy aid fom China, and rophed 
that the uprovoked invasion of Ins ccuntry was inconsistont with the 
peaceful professions of the Japanese, and that 1f thoy 1cally wished to 
conclude peate they niust withdraw then foicos before tho nogotirtion 
vould proceed futher, A blustoimg speech fiom Yoshitoshi bought 
the mteryiew to a close, and the two boats 2etuned 10 thoi respective 


sides of the 11ver ’ * 


Konishi now applied hunsolf tc the captue of Pingshang, 
which was well gaizisoned and well supplied, and had the 
rive1 between its defenders and the Japanese. Tho Koreans 
prepared for a strenuous defence, and the prospects of a 
successful 1esistance seemed so fivourable that the inhabit 
ants, who had fled on the enemy’s approach, returned, and 
assisted the garuison im then wok ‘he Japanese wore 
without boats, and were unacquamted with the fords of the 
river, so that their fist demonstiations against tho towne 
were without result 


* Ri Tokwfrai had proviously filled — panese enbassy rence tia ma it m 
the office of onie tamer of the Jn~ he e of his na ne 
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Afto. a whilo the Japancse, who were observed to hayo 
relaxed in their vigilaneo, themselves becamo tho object of a 
might attack The Koreans, howover, manage, tho atlack 
badly, and although thoy were at fist successful, «and 
inflicted severe losses upon tho Japancgo in mon and horses 
they wero ultimately diivon back to tho 11ver bank. “ ‘Thoro 
thoy found that the boats which had bronght thom over 
were now moored in mid stroam, the men m chargo of thom 
not daring to appronch tho shoie where their countaymon 
were so haid pressed by tho enomy. Many we1o drowned, 
and although the bulk of the army 1ccrossed by the fords, 
this had tho disadvantago of botaying thou position to the 
Japanese, who were not slow to make usa of thor informa- 
tion, They ciossed tho 1ivor on tho samo evyoning, and the 
city of Pingshang was at onco abandonod by the gaizison, 
disheaitened by the farluo of thei entorpiise of tho pio- 
vious might Largo quantitios of aims had beon flung by 
the Ko1cans into ponds within tho city, but tha stores 
of giain fell into tho hands of tho Japanoso” Moantimo 
tho long had fled still farther northwards, and had ovon 
reached the frontic: city of Ichin, the nows of the fall of 
Pingshang causmg fiesh dese:tions fiom lis comt, and tho 
pillage of tho army 1100 storcs by tho pooplo, 

So rapid had boon tho victorious progioss of tho Japrneso 
mimics thiough tho colntry thet tho Chimoso governmont, 
both provincial and impouiel, suspected the Koroans of 
conniyanco with thoi: objects, and hositnicd to sond any 
roinforcoments whetovor, After somo dolay they sont » 
smell force to scive as a giaid to the king, but oven this 
small force withdrew to the fiontie: on hearmg of tho fall 
of Pingshang. Late: on, in compliance with tho most 
mgenut uppouls for uulitary mid, accompanied by offers of 
subjection to China m i1ctuin for it, a Chinese force of fivo 
thousand men was sent fo abtack the Japaneso in Pmgshang, 
The latte. allowed tho new-comors to enter the city and 
ponGlinte ifs natow lanes, and then foll upon thom and 
dotaliy defonted thom, slaymg ther gonoral, apd forcing 
them to 1elcat with so much impetus that they never 
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stopped till they found thomsclyes at home agam in thon 
own province of Laotung. 

But now came a iurn in the tide of war. Whilo the umy 
of Japan was thus {a1umphant, the navy+of Japm under- 
went a gieat defeat ‘Tho invading floot Iny ab a placs 
called Konchi, a httle to tho wost of Insanke (whore the 
first landing was effected), and gindually the Koroans, who 
ak first sank théir vossels oul of foar of thor onomy’s, 
gatheied comage, built a new fleot, and appeared off the 
inlet in which tho onemy was anchored, Drawing tho Japanose 
out to sen by a feigned iclicat, they suddenly tmnod upon 
them, “In tho engagement which followed, the supoii0 
artillery of tho Koreans, togothor with a now kind of wai- 
junk, in which the fighting men wouo protocted fiom tho 
enemy's fiio by scrcons of planking, insmod thom a com- 
plete victory” Tho Japanose weie compelled to roltre to 
Tusankai, and to abandon a plan which had beon devised 
fo. prosecuting tho campaign in tho north-wost with tho 
land and sea forces combined, ‘This decistve check is thought 
aut only to luye sestasined the farhor progross ul ‘he 
invading army, but also lo havo preserved China isolf Lom 
a Jnpanose invasion. ‘Cho Koreans ovorywhore geinod hen t, 
and began to givo the dapancso forcos a gront doal of 
hroublo, ‘The Chinoso likewise prepared to ofler more sexious 
1esistanco to the Japanoso arms, aud got in 1ondinoss ab 
Peking an aimy of forty thousand mon, gaining timo for ita 
proparation by securing an mimistice of filly days, with the 
aid of an convoy who promised peace, and who was subso- 
quently disclaimed by the goveanmont Fo. somo months, 
down to tho end of 1592, no great change im tho posilion 
occuried, but on the whole tho advantage was with tho 
Koreans At the time named tho Chinoso mmy ‘ariyol 
and a soties of -stiugglos which lasiod fo1 six youis was 
commenced Dung theso yoais sovoial had baitlos wor 
fought, Japan biavoly contending yor af gi yon ngamal 
the combined forces of Ko1ea and China on tho cnomy’s"soil 
among ho&tile populations, and scpaiated by ho soa*fior1 
thei 1einforcoments and supphos  * Megeryes from dnya 
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were dospatchod to Koiea, and tho Japaneso wore on the 
pomt of myading China, whon, in 1598, tho death of tho 
Taiko was announced, and orders wore rocoived fom thon 
government to rofurn homo. <A truco was concluded, and 
Ko1oan envoys accompaniel Konishi to Japan” (Guifliv). 
Tho comment of the same author upon this invamon may bo 
conewned with “Tho conquest of Ko1oa, thus inglonously 
termmated, reflects no honour on Japan, and perhaps the 
iesponsilility of the oulrage upon a» peacoful nation rests 
wholly upon Ilideyoshi” Su Tay Parkes, ow minister 
in Japan, has made the followmg comment upon the in- 
yasion, of hke tenoi with Lhe former: “Tho insight into 
Tiideyoshi’s charactor which it affords 19 vory mloresting ; 
he appenis to haye had all the frulis of » man of low o1gin 
intoxicated by the gicat taiumphs which he had won by his 
swo1d over the faudatory chiefs of lis own country, In lus 
communiention with Koren he did not hositate to assume 
unperial designations, and he scems to havo plunged lis 
country into this bloody and unnecessary foreign war with- 
oub consultmg ngs nominal soveieign.” The same thing 
ocowls m countiios other than Japan, and down to tho 
presont moment, Woe shall presently hayo occasion Lo recur 
buefly to the 1olations betwoon Japan and Koen, with 
reference to 1ocent affans, Swilico it here to say that fiom 
the wiongs inflictod upon Koroa by the Japanego dung 
Thideyosht’s mvasion thal countiy has nove: recovered Mi, 
Satow says “thore appears to be good ground for behoving 
that Korea onco onjoyed a much lighe: dogreo of c1ythsation 
than, as wo Icain fiom recont sources of mfoimation, is tho 
cago in the present day, and when we considor tho extent of 
tho auin wionght in that peninsula by tho Japanese armies 
in tho ond of tho sixteenth contwy, and tho genoral diffi- 
eulty oxpeienced in countiies whoro tho erviligaiton 19 
<Chinose of rocovoring liom such disastors, we shall not be 
surpused to find the modorn Koreans far belund thew 
naighbows m the piactice of the useful mts, though in 
formar agos 16 was to then that the Janancst went for 
instruction ” 
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Korea and Chima woie not the only rogions m which 
Tlideyoshi assorted himself outside of Japan propor Tho 
island kmgdom of Loo-choo was also mado to fool tho progsui6 
of his power. In tho mddlo of the fiftoonth century, when 
the thico so called sovercgnties of those islands had become 
merged im ono,* tho king of Loo choo sont an aecopinble 
taibute of a thousand stings of cash to tho Ashikagy 
Shogun Yoshmmasa Afler this tho Loochooans traded 
with Japan, m the port of Iliogo, down to about the you 
1580, whon Thdeyoshi sent the king a peremptory message 
through the Daiuno of Satsuma, demanding arcars of tarbuto 
For the sake of peace the young king sent him a shipload of 
piesonts, which appeased tho Ta ko’s appetito fo the time, 
Trouble again arose, howover, undor Ihdeyoshi’s successor, 
Tyéyasu, from the king of Loo-choo (acting undor the advice 
of a mmuister, ono Jana, who couted favour with China) 
ceasing to communicate with Japan. ‘Tho prince of Snt- 
suma, on lis own application, was ompowered by Tyéyasu 
to chastise tho disloyal acts of the king, and to twko any 
measuios that seemed necessary lo him, <A Satsuma floot of 
wai junks sailed in March 1609, and in the course of a low 
months captwod tho capital, and caiu0d tho king off, tho 
prmnco of Satsuma holding him m confinement for thieo yous 
at Kagoshima, “Tiom this dato tho kingdom of Loo chou 
became subject to tho puncos of Saisuma, tho Shoguns nob 
eming, o: pohaps nob ventwing, to miefere with tho 
conquest mado by Iyéhisa (the pimee who had conquoiod 
the king) The only marks of homage which woro roquirod 


* « Vory little appears to bo kmnow1 
of the history of T.ao choo anteriat to 
tno tielfta contiy cud its 1end annals 
commence with Sunte 1, who aseonded 
the dmone im 1187 | Bunton is smd 
to tayo beon the sh of tho famous 
(Japaneso} weulor Tamctomo, who 
ifter tho dofent of hs paity in tho 
civil wai of 1156 was eat el Lo Viles 
dstaid aud,iled some yous atei fo 
lie choo = Sunicr was sueece cl ly 
Jag son tal g andsor after whem the 


throne was occupicd by desconda ta 
of tho anolent scvoretgia dug ve 
ger tions, Lho son of tho I xt 
bang ach Kl only five yo'us eld to 
people sot nm ade, nnd oleetet tho 
geve ior of U asoyd, roried Satto 
to be then kg Vion hm igd& 
scented in @ dgcet hie Vo pcsunt 
scvo eign & ott, who ig J oft iaty- 
fmeét since fuiton” —#S Low's 
*Notts on Lre-oloo, 1 § C1 na 6. 
ho a’ cl Asin Suse y of Ty on 
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by tho house of Tokugaw. fiom tho kings wero a submission 
to ieinvestitu.e upon the accession of a now Shogun, con- 
yoyed thiough tho medium of the prince of Satsuma, and 
the despatch of ombassios to Yodo to 2e41un thanks on tho 
succossion of cach Loochoonan sovercign ’ (Satow). Tifteon 
embassies wont to the Shogun’s capital between 1611 and 
1850, Tnvoslitare, ib should be observed, was algo received 
fiom the comt of Poking, Whon the chango of government 
recently took placo in Japan, the king of Loo-choo sont 
mnbassadors to congiaiulale the emperor, and ieccivod the 
aank of “Kuwa-zoku,” tho samo as was accorded to tho 
forme: Daimios and dignitanios of tho court 

Later on, m 1873, a Loo choo junk was wreekod upon tho 
oastein const of Formosa, 21d tho crew massaciod, and somo 
say eaton, by the natives, ‘Tho mtoinal state of Japan at 
the timo was such that somo forcign diversion for tho 
troops was thought vory dosuablo, but bofo1o atliacking the 
Tormosans, who wore subjach to China, the govornmont of 
Japan thought 1L best to appeal to tho Chinese govoinment 
for 1edioss Mi. Soyeshima, o higlily placed and distin- 
guished Japancse, was theiofore dospatched as an ambas- 
andor to Peking, and obtained an audienco with tho Chinoso 
emperor. “The Japanoso ambassado: stood upright,” 2s 
Mr. Guiffis oxeitodly and somewhat comically oxclaima, 
“before the Dingon Paco aid the Diagon Throne, robed m 
tho tight black dross coal, pantaloons, and whito neek- 
hnon of wostorn crvilis viol, bearing tho congiatulations of 
the young Mikado of the Sunrise to the youthful emperor of 
tho Middlo Kingdom” ‘Tho Chinese govornmont disclaimod 
contiol oyer the people of Formosa, and thus loft tho 
Japancso government froo to chastiso thom itself, Wlule 
the ombassy was in China, a Japanoso yunk was wrecked on 
Tormoga, and 11s cew plundored and ill-tieatod, so that on 
Aho roturn of Mr. Soyosluma thao was moio ioason than 
over for a hostibo oxpoditidn to that country, and one was 
necoritingly undertaken Tho expeditionary force, of about 
thice thougand mon, sailed fom Nagasaki im May 1874, 
under the command of Saigo J'sukumicli, tho piosont 
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minisior at war. The oxpedition was porfoctly snecossiul ; 
tho Foimosans were dofonted im scvornl encounters, and 
eighteen of the chiofs with thoi: tubes submitted themsolves 
umesoivedly to Gonoral Saigo. Then, whon Japan had 
thus performed the savice which Clina had dechnod, tho 
goveinment of the latter protested aganst tho action of 
Japan, declared 14 ilogal, and claimed to possess that 
coatiol vyer Formosa which it Lad proviously disclumod 
War between China and Japan appeared to be on tho 
port of bicaking out The Japancse govexnmont, how- 
over, proved itself as capablo in the field of diplomacy as 
m that of wai, and despatched Mi, Okubo, ono of iis vblest 
men, to discuss the quosion with the court of Peking 80 
well was his mission accomplished that China, afte. many 
conforences and exchanges of documents, 1ccogmacd tho 
logitimacy of what Japan had done, and paid to its goyoin- 
mont as indemnity for 11a oxpenses a sum of 500,000 tacls, 
piomising to mako the lives and property of any who might 
be shipwiocked upon Foimosea sceure fo1 tho futuro, 

We must now buofly revert to the relations with Ko1on 
When im 1867 Tianco was proposing 1o send an oxpedition 
against Korea, the Shogun desned to sond an ambassador 
to attempt to aver! tho wa, but the changos thon comme 
over tho government of Japan povented the departmo of 
tho embassy, When tho now governmont was ostabhshed, 
ordo1s woro given to tho princo of Tshushima, whose pio- 
vince is nearest to Korea, to snnounco to its goyornmont 
the new régeme Smee tho withdiawal of tho Japanese 
amy fiom Koice in 1598, the govenment of that country 
had continued to send formal congrat tations to the 'loku- 
gawe SLoguns ag they succeeded to power, but when notified 
of the ompero1’s resumption of tho governmg power in 1868, 
Koice declinod,to achnowledgo the Mykado, deoming lim in 
league with the western barbarians, “It tieated with coy 
tumely the Mikado’s envoys whé, wore soy to 1¢ ost abhsh 
duect mtcicomse between the two counties, and dnd 
tho smdl Japaneso commumly at Souo to the fomtior 
formerly held by the Dutch ab Decime (m Nagweda). ‘IT 
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attitude of tho Koieans towards this soltlement became 
mdeod go menacing in 1878 that the Japanoso govornmont 
withdrow all but vory subordinate officers from that place ” 
(Moungoy) JZence moso in Japan, and paiticulaly among 
the discontented samurad, or mihtary class, a cry for war 
with Korea But the cabinet was divided on tho subject. 
tho war party included Sago Takamou (who afterwards 
yobelled), Itagaki, and Soyeshima ; the peaco paity was 
hoaded by Iwakua, who had just rotuned fiom Dope, 
and considered that futha war ab that timo would bing 
financial 1mm on the countiy. Tho poaco party piovailed, 
and in Oclobe: 1873 Saigo and [tagaki rosignod thoir offices, 
But the wai feoling continuod, and led to so much trouble 
that two years Jater, at the closo of 1875, tho goveinment so 
fer yielded to 11 ag to resolve to fo1co Koroa into bottor 
behaviour Tho Koreans affnded abundant protoxta, if not 
justifications, for it, by refusing 10 ieccive the Mikado’s 
envoys (paitly on the ground that thoy appeaed in 
Lmopean diess), and moic specifically by firmg fiom a 
fort upon the boats of » Japaneso man-of-war which was 
surveying the const, and had entered tho river leading to 
the capital for the purposo of iovictualling, Tn January 
1876 tho Mikado despatched Goneial Kwoda, now colonial 
minister, as lis ambassador to Koxca, associating with him 
Mr. Enouyé, now mimisier of foreign affuns, ‘Choy wore 
supported by sovoral mon-of-war and transports, bub sue- 
coodedin fiaming a tioaty of amity without resort to arme,* 
to the groat ciedit and advantago of the govornment in the 
minds of all roasonablo people, but without giving satisfaction, 


* “Thoy woo supported” saya 
Mi Mounsé}, * by a mixed squadiot 
of seyon me) of-yoi and tianapoits, 
and with this inposiig foree tho 
stength of which thoy greatly ox- 
aggointed 11 tho cyes,of tho Koren 18 
by prirting poit-holes on tho tians- 
pols, aad by othor simu straty 
goms thoy so ovortwed the gover i 
ment of Seoul that without heving 


iceourse to forco thoy spocdily suc» 
ecedod in obtiiting the s gnatin 
andi vification of 1 tienty by which 
poi naiont diplomatic 1c1 vis wore 
ab onco established botwern the two 
counts, and Unce Koronn ports 
weie to be opaned ata given date to 
Japaneso commerce. Thaoxpodition 
roturned in Much ? 
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as may be conjectmed, to the tmbulent mliay spins of 
the conniiy. Soon afterwards a new commercial convention 
was signed, and a Korean ambassador proceeded to Japan to 
present io the emperor tho respects of tho Koican king 

The nogotiations between Japan and Russia rospocting 
the island of Saghalin next 1equne notice § For tho gieato 
part of a centwy (fom 1790) this island had been the 
csmse of more 01 less 111 feeling belween the governments of 
the two countries, the Russian sottlers drifting downwaids 
from the noith, and the Japanese upwards fiom the south, 
always intensifying the frontier question, and often 1sising 
on the part of Rugsia the queston of mutual tiading At 
the commencoment of the present century, tho Russians 
renewed then effoits to open tiade with Japan itself, the 
Czar sending a lotter to the Shogun, asking for a com 
mercial teaty. ‘The ambassadoi boming tho lotter went to 
Nagasaki, to which place similar applications woe always 
referred, After waiting for several months ho received a 
communication mamtaming tho old policy of seclusion, and 
commanding lim to quit the port immediately About tho 
same time a fow Russians who had landed for tiading pu- 
poses on tho island of Tto1up wore geizod and imprisonod 
Tn 1806,* two small Russian mon of-war auvod al Kushun- 
kotan, tho prmeipal Japanose scttlomont of Saghahn, frat 
firing “ poison smoko-guns,” thon landing, pillagmg and 
softing fire to tho place They said off with thom goven 
or aight Ainos and a Japancso soldioi. Boforo leaving, 
they nailed up on the tora of tho tomplo of Bonton a 
copper plate thus inseribed — 


“TI, It is unjust of the Japanose to prohibit taado with 
Atussians in Saghalin, : 

“TL. If the Japanese should chango then minds and 
wish for trade, they may sond a mossago to * 
Saghalin or Itorup” 





* Tdeiiyo those facta hom anim. = 180) 7" by Ma WI Atom pl iL 
torest ng pape ont Russian Dosco its =m the Ti usnchons of the As alu” 
m Saghalm and Itorup im the yous — Scotoly of Jepna, vol 

a 
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“TIT If tho Japanese porsist long m 1¢ fusing justice, 
the Russians will rayago the northoin parts of 
Japan,” 


Tho coppoi tablot was seut to Yodo, whore 1b was takon 
as oquivalent to a doclaration of war, and stops were m- 
mediatoly inken to ropol futuro attacks, both in Yozo and 
on tho main islands of Japan. Ma. Aston quotes from tho 
diary of an oficial who was levelling noithwads about this 
time, giving a lively pretmo of tho bustle and excitement 
along tho gicat noithein highway ‘The roads wore thongod 
with cowuors cuymg despatches im oilskin covors, and 
with taoops equipped in the old fashion, with bows and 
aLlows, spears, end occasionally matchlocks ‘I'o eseapo tho 
burdons of tho Wanspoit soivice, many of tho famorgs 
abandoned thon holdings and concoaled themselves among 
tho hills When tho tiain of 2 Daimio 01 govoino: passod, 
the rond was cleared by a man proccoding nhend of il, 
shouting “Shitant] Shitam!” tho signal for every ono 
to squab by the 1ordside tll tho gioat man passed, ‘Thon 
enme twolyo foot soldiers m files of mx oach; thon two 
blowois of the waa-conch, two chummeis, cight matehlock 
men, two ammunition bemos, lwo ariow bomois, oght 
achoas, theo sumurad, uce mon eniymg cirblums of tho 
govainot s rank, aight mon to bear lus private matehlocks, 
bows, and lances, moro foot soldio1g and halbordiozs, an] thon 
tho governor, Inmaolf on horseback, his hoise bomg lod by 
two giooms, After him camo six «wma, io doclois, and 
a dozen mon bermg his sandals wmbiollas, camp-stools, 
baggago, and tea and lunchoon appliances, {wo mon to 
proserye ordo1, two leading spare hoises, and two with shaw 
shoos foistho horses, suboidimato officials and thew atton- 
dants bungmg up tho 1ca, Tho wholo body numborod 
one hundied and twonty thico persons, of whom thirty-six 
wo1e fighting mon. 

In ¢ho sping. of 1807 the Russian war-ships again 
oppeaad ab Thorup. Landing at Natho, thoy pillaged and 
“fixed the soltlemont, the mbhabitants floomg to Shana, 
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Proceeding {to Shana, tho Russians fixed into a body of 
Japanese aud Amos who ondeavoured to open nogotiations 
with them, and after some hours of hght fighting on shoro 
ie embaikod ‘The Japanese were so pleased with thon ewy 
vopulso of the long-dionded ono ny thal thoy nogloctud all 
precautions, and soon after dusk tho Russians again landod, 
and, golting unobserved closo to tho eastlo, dischaged a 
velley of musketry, that frightened tho gai1ison, und sont 
thom scampering off to the hills, with the ay of ward 
iche, o1 sawve qui peut! Then Icader commitied hara-kire, 
and the rest mado thon way unde great pitvation across 
country to the westoin end of Itorup, and thonce by boats 
to Kunashin, and uliamately reached Ilekodaté Tho Rus- 
siang noxt day buint everything Thoir noxt appoatanco 
was off Tlakodaté, whero they took overybody by suxpuiso. 
Thoy, however, saled haimlessly away, meioly eapluung, 
rifling, and burning a Japanoso war junk as thoy wont. 
They yisited othe: parts, afler the fasion of thei: visits to 
Naiho and Shana, and oven riflod and burnt several junks off 
the harbour of Soye, in thonorth of Yozo On landing thon 
pusoners at Rushin thoy charged one of thom to deliver the 
following message, which was taken down im Japanoso T 
quote it, as it sets forth tho objoot of thoso domodations, 
and wlustiates tho relation boltwaon the tivo countios, It 
was addiessod 40 the governor of Matsumayo 

“Tho distanco botweon Russia anl Japan being bub small, ow 
emperor sont his officois across tho sex to requost that trade botweon 
tho tivo counties mght bo permiticd If duo mquny had been 
made, and 2 ireaty of commorce coneludod, all would have bee wel ; 
but although our officers wont 1cpeate ly to Negasale, they wero sont 
away without an answor These things took an unpleasant Luin, and 
oui omipc1o. commanded us to give you a spocimon of his power in 
iottin for your refusing to hasten to his flat iequest. Ifyou poisist * 
mm 1efusmg Ins ofters wo will take all your nor thorn lorittory fom you, 
and if possiblo get an answot out of youim thet way ‘Tho ied mon 


[as tho Russians we1o called by tho Japanose) can always como to 
Saghaln and Liaup and chase you about. a ny 

“If you comply with ow wishes, wo shall always Lo pogt {uonds 
with you, 1f not, wo will como again wilh ou slups, eud Tol ave 1.4 


the same way as wo have dono beloie & 1s yeu” 
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Jn 1862 the Saghal boundary quostion pressed for solu- 
tion, and Japan sent envoys to Russia to discuss 1t with the 
goveinment thee. ‘hoy proposed to fix the fiftieth parallel 
of latitudo as the boundary, becauso it marked the division 
between tho Amo and Smolsnkur taibes, Thoy proposod 
that Japan should sond offices to govein tho natives in 
thoir southein portion of the island, and producod a map 
in which the respective divisions wore colomod 16d asd 
gicen, with tho fiflieth paiallel dividing the two ‘Tho 
Russians appem, from Japancso accounts, to have roplied ag 
follows: “On what grounds do you call this you toi 
toy? If wo wore to consult an impartial porgon, ho would 
decide thai the island belonged to Mantchuria, Besides, no 
Amos are to bo found north of tho fortioth parallel, and you 
haye quile disrogaided tho positions of tho tarbes in your 
unjustifiable dosuo to take the fiftieth parallel as you 
boundary. Tow 1g 14 possiblo for us to accept this? ‘Thora 
ig nothing in tho island by which a boundary can bo 
properly laid down, and under theso encumstancos, 1f you 
insist upon laymg one down, 11 will givoiise to complice- 
tions betweon the two powois. ‘Wo are naimially avorso to 
having our frontio: undefined, bub wo ao oqually avorso to 
defining 1 on insufficient giovnds, o1 on such as do nob suit 
our conyontonce, Tet us, thereforo, leavo tho matter as 1b 
1s for tho prosont, pormitting ou. respoctive sulyjouls to 
oceupy the island in common, as was provisionally doter- 
munod by the treaty concluded with Japan ab Shimoda, At 
some futuo day, whon we haye both cxaminod tho locality, 
wo can confor again, But if you still find it absolutely 
nocossery to sottle somothing, wo will inko Amwa Bay (at 
the oxtrome south of Saghalin) ss our boundary ’—that is 

- to say, would take the whole island to thomsclves The 
Japanese chronicle: nuyely adds, “Although Takonoueln 
[thow ambassada] and Ins colleagues porcoryod from the 
evagivo naturo of thon aigunonis that thou design way 
to s01z8 the wholo island, they were unablo to 1cfuto the 

~ieasonfiig of tho Russians because they wore insufficiently 
acquainted with the locehty ” 
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Tho Shogun’s government, on the retwin of the embassy, 
desired to send a second mission, composed of persons who 
new the geography and condition of Saghalin, but had so 
many pressing, confusmg, and alaming mottos in hand 
between 1862 and 1867 that it was prevented fom omiy 
ing ont its intention, Tho Russians, according to Japanoso 
statements, took advantago of Uns long interval to oxtond 
then sottlements m Saghalin, and whon the Bakufu becamo 
awaie of this, ‘11 was lughly alarmod,” and forthwith 
despatched in 1867 anothe: embassy on the subject to 
St. Petersbuig. I have not the Russian account of the 
matte: before me, and cannot therefore give 16; but tho 
Japanese account 18 this: “On muiving at St. Poteisbwg, 
Koidé pioduced the agicement mado by Takenoucht and 
his colleagues in 1862, and proposed to discuss tho question 
on the basis of the natwe of the localities The Russians 
feigned never to have head of the niaangement,* and 
offered in exchange for Saghalin coilain of tho Kuo 
Islands, which belonged to them; but Koiddé and his 
colleagues domed thon jurisliction ove: the Kunlos, and 
upbimded them for then disingenuousness, ‘The aignumont 
became waim, until the Russians at last said. ‘It 18 not a 
matter about which we ought to wianglo, let us both 
colonise and oceupy 14?’ Kordé and his collongnes consulted 
together, saymg, ‘Though wo havo oxhaustod all possible 
arguments, the fact remains that thou colomios oxtond 
south of the fiftieth parallel It 1s om fault for puttmg 
the negotiation off so long,’ Eventually thoy mado a con- 
yontion by which tho island yas 10 bo occupied jomily by 
Russian and Japanese subjects, and roturned home im tho 
following spring to report the result of tho mission” At 
a later petod the goverment of Jupan sent Admiral - 
Enomoto as yumste: plenipctentinry to the conit of St. 
Petersburg, and the difficulty was onded, much to tho 
advantage of Russia, by Japan sniigndoing ‘Saghahn 


a a 
* Thcie swely must bo sone ori ——ampossible toignmae an ‘agicement 2~ 
in tng, ag 16 would have heen qmte — tl at was prodnecd ? 
a 
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allogothe: to Russia, and itself takmg possession of the 
Kale Islands. 

The 1esto.ed Japanose government have takon tho Bonn 
Tslanda likowise wndor their caro, having im 1871 despatehed 
% govaanment steamer with » commusstoner and about a 
hundied colonists to sottle m Pool Island, Rules and 
rogulations were diawa up in English by tho Japandsa 
commissionor and lus assisinnta, bul they do nob appem-to 
havo been much enfoiced. Thoy aio now, howeyor, withm 
the juusdiction of Japan, whose marmais word the fliat to 
discover thom, and gavo thom # namo at loast as onmly 
ag 1598. 
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CUAPTER XVIIT. 
THD ROLORMS OF THR LAS? TEN YEARS 


Suricada of the pr nerpalities Abrogation of the clan system—D2vasion 
of the countiy into I'n, Ken, and Tan—A now amy cicated Ar 
impa al navy established Japanesa commercial steamships—The 
po rea foice—Revision of tie laws ‘the codes of 1871 and 1873 
Reptal of barbarous lavs—Abolition of toatne—The cont convict 
establishment God and silva cqual y csleencd fo moly A now 
monetay system A national paper cunency Yimimnshel gold 
useives The yew, o1 dollar—To Japanese “t ade dolla? —Now 
postal system —-Tand telegiphs—[mproved educatio ral systom ‘Tho 
university of Yolio Despatch of students abroad —Ar eduention 
do} atmort created Te nale schools Interest taren by the omyun 
and empess m cducanon She 'Tolno fumalo normal sc} oel—Othur 
icfor ns and 1 npovemoe 113 


Tnx ostablishment of the imperial goverznmont m Tokio was 
followed by many 10forms m tho admumslation of tho 
county, There was obyionsly much to bo rcformod, tho 
feudal system not having as yot boon got ud of, In the 
second yet of Moij1* (1869) « most important stop towards 
ila final disappearance was takon ‘Lhe primeos of Salsuma, 
Choshiu, ITizen, a1d Tosa addressed to the empoior a col- 
loclive memotial requesting his authorisation to smrondo 
their principalities and subjects 1110 his handy Soyoral 
other princes haying followed this oxample, tho empo.o 
consented, but im order to avert the probable evils of too 
suddenly Inenling tho bonds that held tho peoplo to then 
respective lords, the names of tho clans wore pioseryed, and 
the princes received tho title of Chi Hany, or govoinois of 
clans. One tenth of his former 1evonuos was assignolt as 
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iontal to cach of theso chicfiains. In thus way tho fondal 
powei was hopolessly boken down, and tho govo1nmont of 
the countiy fimly centialised ; bul the airangomont adoptod 
soon proved, as was conjectured, bub a step towards fmthor 
changes Tt soon became neccestiy to abolish the foudal 
system altogether, and in 1871, after longthoned commant- 
cations betweon the Daimics and the officors of the ow 
government, tho clan systom was wholly abogacd Tho 
county wag then divided, for administiative purposes, into 
thee Tu, thuty five Ken, and one Ilan. Each Tu is 
admimistered by a cheyz, 01 governor, each Ken by a 7¢2, or 
prefect, while the Ian is govornod by a wo, o1 vassal princo 
of the emperor, The Tokkaido, o2 tho great island of Yozo, 
is undor tho govoinmont of a colomeal mmsic, who 18 ab 
the samo timo minister of agucullme Tho thioo I'u aro 
distaicts contied m tho gicat eitios of Tolao, Kioto, and 
Osaka respectively, Tokio haying become tho now capital, 
the rosidence of tho empoio, and the scat of govenmont, 
tho offices of tho vaions ministeis and dopatmonts aio 
established thee, togethor with tho supiomo court, and 
the various foreign logations. Theo is algo at Tokio a 
forcign queitor conceded for the residence of Luropeans 
and Ameuicans =Tho Kon oxtond of cowso ovo. tho whole 
counlry 

Tho form of goveinment adopted for the gonoral ad- 
ministiation of tho national affairs will bo desexbed in a 
succeeding chaptor ; 1 this T propose to notico tho improvo- 
monis made m othe. ways. ‘Tho aimy noceasaiily had to 
undergo a comploto chango hed, indeod, to be croatod, 
the miliary (samear) having beon under tho old system 
tho vassals of the Daimios, who now consad to exist as local 
Jods. Unde. that systom, it is tino, oach Daimio was 
bound to fumsh a contingent of ticops proportioned to lw 
yovennos; bub 1b was obyionsly nocosarry now to organiso 
an aimy under wholly new conditions ~The now army was 
consejuontly formed under a conscription lew by which all 
males betweon tho ages of oventeon and forty nie mado 
hable to serve three yeas with the colons, ino yors in 
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the first division of tho reseiyo, two yonts in the second 
division, and tho remainder of the poriod of hus lability im 
a militia, or what has been callod “2 soit of Jandwohr.” 
Neatly seven millions of men aie thus made lable to miiay 
sevice, and fiom this immense number reermis aio takon 
by lot to fill up the vacancies in tho regular aimy as thoy 
occu Tho noimal strength of the army 1s 36,560 in 
peaco, and 50,230 m time of wa * The tioops have beon 
highly tuamed, chiefly under Trench officers, but the period 
of military tutelage is now nearly or quite at an end. ‘Tho 
imperial guaid is a fine body of men, cluefly selected fiom 
the sumuaz class, and may be considered the flower of tho 
amy. 

We have already geon the government im possession of 
yossels of wai omployod in the suppression of the 1obol 
navy in Yoxo. The impoual navy has subsequontly heon 
lugely developed, cluefly upon the pattern of the English 
navy, wlich has contirbuted to 114 imslinction and tiam- 


* Mi Gaifis gives tio followe ¢ tubulm fgutos, wh ch I hive had occasion 
to slig tly couect — 











aut ewan “tat veac Inne 
Peaco Ww 1 ace Ww ae 
14 Li gales, 1 
Infantry : { 1a Eye a 640 | 970 26,880 40,520 
Gavalhy . + 3 iregimonts 120 10 330 Aro 
Ailey ’ 18 compantos 120 1nd 2,160 2,700 
Pnginands 10 ” 120 10 1,200 1,500 
Militmy ‘ian 
(Comin ssa at) . ie bad Md 360 490 
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ing some of 14s ablost commissioned and non-commussionod 
offices. Thoro has latoly boen addod to tho naval force of 
Japan thioo ships of tho latest Lmopoan type, all to a 
coilain oxlent protected by aimour, and all mmod with 
Kiupp guns of the best patton, A fino “naval ostablish- 
mont, with diy docks and oxtonsive workshops and storo- 
houses, oxists at Yokosuka, a fow milos bolow Yokohama, 
and thoie aro othe: important naval appliances, as wo shall 
heveafion note, al Nagasaki, Tho navy of Japan will doth - 
less bo futho. doveloped as tho financial slongth of tho 
govornmont incioases; but howover this may bo, a woll- 
organised navy was one of the advantages which onsued 
upon the chango of goveinmont ton yoris sinco ‘Tho 
agsistanco of the government was likowiso given, or 18 paid 
1o hayo boon givon, to the oigamsation of a Japanose com~ 
meicial navy on a conside ablo scalo; and whon tho Satsuma 
robollion 1ceontly bioko out, “tho governmont,” seys Mi 
Mounsoy, “ had tho uso of tho floot of thirty oight merchant 
sleameis belongmg to tho Mitsu Bishi Company, which 
rocoives a lage subsidy from tho treasury on condition of 
placing its vessols ab tho cisposal of the stato when required 
to doso, Thoy had thus comploto command of the sea.” 
The constitution of 2 polico forco speodily ongnged tho 
attontion of tho 1cformed goveinment, and ils ombodimont 
and tiaming wo1o carliod oul with great suecoss. Tightcon 
thousand pickod mon hayo boon dullod mio e body which is 
now ovorywhoro romarkablo throughout Japan 1omakable 
for tho good appomance (in Dmopean costume) of the mon, 
thon orderly demeanour, and the yugdmont with which thoy 
interposo where necossaiy. They possoss in no small dogroo 
the confidence of tho people, who 1egaid them as at onco 
their potectors fiom disimbanea ond thou authorused 
officers in all casos of niogulaity and disaida, Tt is quite 
astonishing to obsorye the influence whreh thoso polico 
‘xort, Nor is thas duo only to the obedient spi of the 
people. Tho 2évolution, followed ag 16 wag by the dismissal 
of the sumurae from thon forma functions and pirvilogos, 
put the country into s condition in which thore was vory 
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much imdeed for a tinined police fc1co to do, and the duty 
hag been performed with wonderful success. So important 
a body, indeed, have the Japanese yolico become, that thoy 
rendored most valuable miliiay seivicos during the lato 
rebellion in Satsuma, and have even excited the rivalry and 
jealousy of the mmporial guard itself A shght skirmish 
o1 two has taken place betweon mon of the two forcos, and 
cargful observers have soen m this, wnd im the feolings thus 
exhibited, a possible source of dangor, springing from the 
very efficiency of the civil force, It is to be hoped, however, 
that these difficulties have been of but a passing characte, 
or have ceased with the necessity for employing the police 
fo. military pwposes Dming ow stay in Japan a com- 
mission of high officers of the police forco was despatched 
to Emope, to improve their acquamtance with oui polico 
systems, 

The laws of Japan have undergone gieat changos smco 
the revolution. ‘Two codes have been promulgated, one in 
January 1871, entitled “Clief Pomts of the New Tun- 
damontel Laws,” and the other in May 1873, “ Tho Rovisod 
Fundamental and Supplomontary Laws.” Under tho govein- 
ment of tho Shoguns the ciiminal laws of tho county woio 
in a very complicated state, because, while thoro was a 
gonoral system based upon tho Chinese Codos of Ming and 
Tsing (01 Ching), thore wore also many local modifications 
of these in operation in difforent paris of the county under 
the quthouty of the piincos and Damios, Tho reformed 
Code of 1871 was also based upon ithe Chinoso codo just 
named, but with modifications adapted to tho altored con* 
ditions of the country. The futher Codo of 1873 onacted 
additional modifications, based mainly upon the laws pro- 
yailing nm Emope Before the revolution the pumshments 
for c1ime had beon both mgorous and cruol; death was the 
usual punishment, and death accompaniod by toitures wad, 
the penalty for aggiavated ciimes. “The commissionois 
who drew up the new code (of 1871), recognising that the 
true prmaple of punishment existcd not in extiemé and 
vindiclive severity altogethe: dispropo: tioned to tha giavily 
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of tho offener, but in tho eortiin inflichion of the punwh- 
mont, onlacly clinmated fiom tho now cado those b ubarous 
modes of oxcoution which had char etorised tho old, largely 
eutailed the list of ciimes for which death was onjomod 
as tho ponalty, abolishod merciless and oxeossivo whippings, 
and for tho majority of offences poscrbed the pumsghment 
of impiisonment with coreeliye labour, or, in other werds, 
ponal servitude ... By tho seccnd codo (of 1873) many 
of the laws contamed in the fist wore abrogated or amended, 
now ones which exporone? had shown to bo necessary wore 
addod, and futher proof given of the humano feoling by 
which tho governmont was actuated by tho stall futhor 
euritilmont of tho list of crrmes pumshable by death, and 
by tho most total abolition of corporal pumshmont ** Tn 
oxplanation of tho rosmt to torture under tho old systom 
adve1tod to.aboyo, ib may be well to explain that ib arose 
fiom the feet thal im those days no condemnation could bo 
ennied into exocution without the confession of tho accused, 
and that torlme was resorted to in oidor to chit tho 
vunfossich Of wiume Unler tho now codes tus necessily 
fo. confession 13 abolished, judgments being based upon 
ptoofs of guilt o. mnocenso Durmg ow stay in Tokio wo 
yisilod the contial convict ostablshment, and found tho 
piisoneis ongaged not only in lonning and oxoeising 
valious oidinary taados, bub also m producing poreclem nnd 
lacqna work, and even m chewing, paling, and practising 
othor Inanches of the fino wis 

The money of the country has un lorgone a 1adieal chango 
Whon Japan was first penetanted by formpners, under tho 
compulsion of the fleets of Lmopo and Ameuica acting, moro 
o1 lesa, togethor, tho Jap moso ideas conceining monoy and 
alandards of value wor so peculia, and so peculiaily local, 
that thoy estcomed gold no moro highly than silver, and 
rondily butered the one for the other, weight for waght, 
Norther the civilisation noi the Chistianily of tho foreigner 


a 
* A Summary cf tie Tapa -so in tho ¢ Transiotims’ of the As ale 
he Ponil Codes,’ by Josoy h IT Longfo d, Society of Tay an 
Isq oof JIBM Legation, givon 
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was forable enough to suggest any objection to a freo use of 
this chance, and the gold of Japan was 1apidly bought up 
so, at least, I have been mfo.med—for us worght in silver, 
It 1s possible that the Japaneso do nol lovo or admue us any 
tho more for taking advantage of then ignorance, and of ow: 
piesonco in their country undor threats of battle and doath, 
by caiying off thon property m this fashion; but thoy 
hav@alieady got fu uway from the conditions under which 
alone auch domgs wore possible. Thoy now know the 
rolative values of gold and silvor as woll as wo do omselves , 
they have established 2 monetary systom in which gold is 
adopted as the nominal standaid, and havo created a mint 
and issued a comage in gold, silver, and lnonze, which 
compares favomably with that of any othor countiy 

Under the Shogunate tlio only pape: monoy oxisting was 
that of the clans, who obtained peimussion to issue 11 for 
purely local purposes, its ciculation bemg limited to the 
clan which omployed 1%. Under tho new government tho 
tinde and commerco of the country have been much facihtated 
by tho issue of a national paper cuiency, available thiough- 
out all the Kens of tho countiy. It 1s to bo regietted that 
the giont oxpensos incidental to tho chanyo of govexnmonl ; 
to Lho pensionng of the Shogun and lis Damios with thon 
vaai, nizays of rolameis, to tho croation of an amy, navy, 
and polico force, and of many other costly but more on loss 
nocossaly institutions, and of numoious public works ; and, 
added to all this, the grent and erusl chuge of tho 
Satsuma icbellion that all these have had tho offect of so 
fa. dimmmishing tho gold 1¢esetves as to gieally dopieciate 
tho pape: cuency But this is an evil which, with tho 
vcOhumy tho govonment is now practising, ad wath tho 
imptioved como which tho govexnmont may fuily look for 
from a ievision of tho existing tails, will, 1b 18 ab least to 
be hoped, soon pass away, and relieve tho new govornmoni® 
fiom the chastonmg but painful condition of haviyg a 
national cwency at a conside1able discount ‘Tins pagsng 
condition should not, however, blind us to tho gueatimpiovo- 
monts mm the form of tho cucncy which have bedn mito~ 
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ducod during the last fow yon1s, and which havo boon an 
cnoimous iclicf to the manufacies and commareco of tho 
people, 

The unit of tho new eurxrencies of Japan is tho yon, 
o1 dolla: its decimal submultiplos boing the sen (01 cont) 
and the 2m In tho last 1oport * of Mx. Consul Flowers, tho 
following passage occuts “The unit of exchange betwoon 
Japan and forcign countries at tho Tioaty Porls ix tho 
Moxiean dollar, and against this com all native curency, 
whether silver, gold, 01 paper money, is estimated in valuo 
at so much por cont premium, or so much por cont discount, 
As a gonoial iulo tho actual cuculating medium botweon 
Tapanose and forcignois is the yen sats, o1 paper money 
issuod under the auspices of tho governmont, bub not 10- 
deomable agatst bullon, ‘The yaluo of tho yen satsu, 
therofore, fluctuates according to tho capacity of the pooplo 
to take thom, and althongh thoy were, in 1877, ab a discount 
of nbout eight per cent, against gold yen, such is tho con- 
fidence of the people in tho good faith of then governmont, 
that thoy have previously been actually at a promium of ono 
or fwo por cont agalist the gold thoy mo supposed to 
roprosont.” Mi Mowois futhar states, as I havo already 
dono, thal owmg to tho additional issuo of paper monoy 
nocossitatod by the cavil wars in Satsuma (the cost of which, ho 
says, 18 oslimatod Lo have boon in 1ound numbers somo forty 
millions of yen), yen sutsu have since beon constantly below 
par It should bo stated that tho govoinmont havo coined 
and issuod a Japanoso trade dollar which ig mtonded to tale 
the place of the Moxican dollar in commoreial transactions, 
The now com ig identical in weight with tho Amozican 
tinde dolla, boing fom giains hoavior than tho silver yun 
As a consequence of the rccont visit to Japin of that ablo 
oflica: of the crown This Excollonoy Popo Tennegsy, governor 

Tol Wong Kong, this Tap mose trade dolla 18 now accupted in 
our,colony axttho leg equivalent of the Mosiean doll, 
aidgs coming into genaal uso Lhioughout the cast, 


Dated Htoge, Ap ul 15, 1878 
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Tn 1871 the Duropean system of poslago was adopted and 
catiied out by the new government of Japan, in a mainer 
which has won the admiration of all foraigneis. Prior to 
that date thore did not oxist any national systom of poslage 
whatevor, owing to the peculim ciicumstances of a countiy 
undor the feudal system. Private ontorprise had chiefly to 
be “dopended upon for tho conveyanco of corcspondonce, 
The goveinment postal system was commenced in the year 
just namod, with a service botwoon tho capital (Tokio) and 
the gicat commorcial city of Osaka, and go 1apidly was tho 
system developed and extended that within five years from 
that time mail 1outes of more than thuty thousand miles 
m length wore in active operation, “and gix hundred and 
ninaty one post offices, besides one hundred and twenty four 
receiving agencies, aight hundied and thivty-six stamp 
agoncios, and seven hundred and thieo strect letter boxes, 
had boon established. ‘The number of lotters, packets, ole., 
forwarded in 1876 was about thuty milhons, being an in~ 
croage of twonty nino pei cont, ovo. the number carricd m 
1875, and nimoty eight por cont ovor that of 1874."* 'TLo 
development thus indicated has still gono on ‘Lhe postage 
for an o1dinary lotter in the largo towns 18 ono cont (4d), 
and two conts (1d,) for the rest of the ompire, Paostends 
aio cmiiod for one half theso chaigos In 1875, a money- 
o1dor systom was adopted, and within two yoars thoie wae 
three hundied and ten offices whoie o1dors could be obtuned 
o1 cashod. ‘Tho number has since meicaged Post office 
savings banks were hkewise opencd in 1876, and appear 
likely 40 prove successful. 

Groat progiess has been made with tho mloduction of 
tho system of land telegiaphs, which cluefly (on account of 
the limited oxtont of the ra1loads) follow tho comnton 10ada 
of the counay. I havo elsewhore montioned tho oxtia- 
ordinary conjunction of the ancient and the modein whigh 


* Mi. Mgunsoys Rept on tho I layo bofoie mo m v eqyyvonte it 
Vinancos of Japan, I give these foam, 
Jigurog ag vy aso the Jalesl which 
e 
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ig prosonlod to the eyo by tho apponrance of telogi iph wiros 
and posts through the more pumitive pats of the country. 
Most of the piimerpal towns havo aleady 1 tologiaphie 
soryieo, mid 1b 1s tended to extond 14 to tho chick towns 
of all tho Kons I proposo to tako noto of tho railways 
of Jipan, and of their cmtomplated oxtonsion, in a labor 
chapter, 

Uno of the most remarkable developments of Japan wrlcr 
us now goveinment is £» be scen m tho croation of ils 
oducntional orgamsations, Up to the timo of tho Shogun’s 
downfall, the gioat colleges and schools of tho countiy lad 
beon almost oxclusively ostablished and euaied on for tho 
Denofit of tlo nobles and of thoi military retamors, tho 
two-swordod semua Thomorch uty, aguiculturisls, trados- 
mon, ailisans, and laboniois were oxeluded fiom tho selwoola 
of tho swoidod gentay, and had to oducato thon childion 
m the best way thoy could by meang of privalo schools, 
Tht the education of these classes was, novortholoss, nob 
altogathor negleatod, may be mferred from the fact dha on 
the downfall of tho Shog inato a largo proportion of thom 
word found to bo sufticiontly instructed for iho ordinaiy pur- 
poses of their busmoss, bo1ig “ ablo to road, wiito, and koop 
thon accounts’ roading, wiiting, and kc oping accounts by 
Japancse mothods home no small matic, be 1f zomombori 1, 
With tho now governmont tho sclusivonoss of past times 
disappoaiod, and tho blessim,, of odueation was 1ocognised 
(ag wo at last, bul quito recently, eamo to 1ocagmiso if im 
Dngland) ag at onco the natw uU inhoutance and tho national 
obligation of all the people The ablempt to improve and 
oxtond odueation was made at tho very commoncomont of tho 
now ordoi of Uungs, by t10 establishmont of an oducation 
board 

Tho evil wars which followed tho fis resignation of 
iio Shogun, and lasiod as wo have soon for a yeni ox tivo 
aftor wards, haldhe unpleasant offect of turning tho sehool- 
buildings mto quaiters for the troops, and bwdening tho 

_moilicill schools and hospitals with the caro of the sick 
and wourrled. Ifowovor, in the yory yent m which the 
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Shogunato was abolished (1868), tho Tducation Bond 10- 
oponed the Toragn Language School and the old Con- 
fueian Collogo, both of Yodo. ‘Tho modical school and 
hoapitel woe likewise brought under tho now bomd In 
the followmg yeaa the Confucian Colloge was converted 
into a univoisity (“ Dugakko”), wd placod at the hoad of 
tho national systom of cducation, In tho same yon pro- 
vwion was mado tor tianslating and compiling teat books 
for Japanese schools fiom foieign languages, under tho 
supeivision of a Bureau of Translation. In 1870 tho 
ompeior and his government gave repeated futher proofs of 
thon intorost in the education of tho people by proclaming 
favouablo gene1al laws for tho foundation and mannago 
ment of colleges, high-schools, and primary schools, by 
authouising tho provincial governments to solect promising 
pupils fo. education in tho Toogn Language School at tho 
govelnmont expenso; and by sending students abioad fo1 
tho study of westein science, htoreture, and medicine 

In the year 1871 a still greater slop was iaken in tho samo 
direction, by the formation of a govormmont department of 
oducation (Mombusho ”), in which all educational affniis 
were yosted, the charge of tho dopartment bemg entrusted 
do Ma, Oki Lakato, tho prosont ministor of yustico, a 
gontlomen of lugh education and great admmustialivo 
powas Tho method of appomting studonts to tho Toroign 
Languages Modical Schools by tho provincial govoinments 
was abolished, and those schools thrown opon to all who 
passed satisfactory examinations Mi. Tanaka Fuyjimaio, 
thon clicf secretary of tho departmont, was sent 10 Dmopo 
with the Japaneso ombassy, as a- commissionor to ropoil 
upon educational mattets in forcign counties, This 


gentloman 1s now the acting m mster of educition, and - 


18 uniyoisally 1espected for tho success with which ho 
performs the aiduous and initicato duties of lus high 
office, In tho yea: 1872 2 fomale school was oponed im 
Tokio, fo. imparting education both m Japancse Rnd in 
Lnglish’ to gus the first stop taken im Japan Towards 


tho cloyniion of woman, hom Je. tiaditional- untorror ity 
a 
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in the east fo tho high Jovel upon which wostoin women 
hive and movo, and deviso contivencos for atiaming 1o 
highor loyels still. Many other gnls schools havo followod, 
and in Japan now as here woman 1s decidedly “ ooking up.” 
Many other impoilant measures woo takon dumg ilus 
yoar (1872) for improving education; now oducational laws 
woe proclaimed, biingmg the provincial schools undor tho 
regulations of the contreal dopartment ; two millions of yan 
wore voted for the use of that department; a buroau of 
supo.intendence was organised ; and tho cducational officers 
of the provinces weie assembled at a convention in tho 
capital, to discuss and selilo the details of school-work, and 
to futher tho spread of elomontmy schools thionghout tho 
empire, It 18 unnocossmy to pursuo tis summary of 
oducational mpiovemonts, but 1b will be propo to sny 
that thoy woe thionghout mado under tho eloso personal 
attontion of tho emporo: and ompress, who rival Nintoku 
and some other of the anciont sovyo.cigns of Japan in thon 
care of the people, and in thei dihgent dovotion to thoir 
interests, It wags under tho special patronago of tho 
ompress that tho fomale schools woo commenced, and 
again, in 1874, ho. majesty intimated her dosiro “ to 
contribute tho sum of fivo thousand yens fiom her private 
puso, for the purpose of promoting the cdueation of ha 
xox in tho ompuo.”* ‘This amount was thorefora appliod to 
tho ostablishmont of the Tokio Fomalo Noumel School, 
to which I may hayo occasion to mako puticular roforonce 
horeafte:, ‘ho school was opened by the omprosy m poison 
in 1875. 

Tt would be cagy to oxtond this chapter by rcforonee to 
the many woiks of pubhe ulihty which the govornmout has 
ontored upon, and m groator or Joss moasme cried out, 
meluding the admirable lgl thouse sysiom which I elso- 


“where speak of, tho impioyoment of public 1oadg and 


bridges, tho consuction of iron works and silk and paper 
n 


a . 
* Ortllio History cf Japimess frets im tho above cdueational su ue 
Ciucation, fm which most of the = mmy me daivul 
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factorios as an incontiyo to private enterprise, and so 
forth, But I think I havo ahondy said sufficient to 
indicate roughly both tho natme and the extent of tho 
ieforms which havo beon canod out in Japan sinco the 
royolution of 1868, and to show also tho spixit in which 
the government of the countiy is now caiicd on, Many 
additional Wustiations of all these poinis will ariso im tho 
aariation of our travels, and of my visits to the public estab 
lishmonts of Tokio, Kioto, Osake, Nagasaki, Nagoya, and othor 
cities. No sufficient idea of the difficulties with which tho 
now government has had to giapple will be obtainod, how- 
ever, without reference to the financial circumstances of tho 
countiy, or without regad to the strain thrown upon the 
departments of the state by the Satsuma icbollion, which 
subject will now bo separately dealt with. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
TUL SAISUMA REBLLLION, 


Mr Mounsey stics Scolaigstrcofdyary htca yriet Com y days 
of the new cmpna Sao of Gatsuna— The Shumadeu fanuly— 
SInmadsu Sibuio agua Suge’s) viclof te ‘Losusaivas—Ro reat e 
story ef Sugo and the pucat Gassha Recall of Saigo to Satsuma 
Dasatsf ctor of Sibu Ad enbway sc t to Kagosl mi—S yr 
joud pelitieal manifesta of Saga — Tle takes oftiee m oh o— 
Becomes canman cian oh ch Tikes off reo ard: wit dhawa to his 
province Sabo remenst tes with the amped govanment— 
Sate ma ro1ms mdcpende £ Ts samurae Asifioted ‘Lho fi st 
onthienk crushed Lhe removal of sles wd mins fiom Kagoshima 
ies ste¢—Adnmal Kaya mas mission of poace—'l he 161 cl 9 my con= 
stittied—Pimeo Arisugawa appointed to the elief command of tho 
impoual Prees—Investine b cf to castle of Kummnotlo—Roprated 
contests—Kinshin placed under martial low—Admoat Kawamui v's 
attompled medriton Pio robs diiven ity Thaga—) a ry uct 
eflorts to eaplare Kagoshima -Lhey ae forced ito tho opm ‘Sun. 
roundul—Lseyo of Si zc -Ulo cay tues Kazosh ie-Is f ced to 
withdiiw—Tho hong in then ini—Liken mn the import toils ho 
death inl bri of ba yo—A aypccoh by th cmypuo, 


‘an, story of tus robollion tho lutost and ib may be hopod 
tho Inst against the authority of the Mikailo’s governmont—~ 
las boon so well and so fully told im Mi Mounsoy’s yolumo 
on the snbjoch,* thet I would gladly dispense hore with all 
record of Saiga’s rovall, wo1a not some biel recount of it 
ossontial a tho plan of this work as laid down before tho 
‘appearance of his book, But although I cannot wholly omit 
eroferonce to this trying zcbollion, I shall cofilont mynolf 
will giving a buf skotch cf it only, wlich will amount to 
a 


a 
* thd Sateuna Rebels > Ar cto, Lndn de n Muay Albeo 
(pjy do 11 modoin Taparcae histay — narlo Stivot, 1879 
By Augustig J Mow soy, VRGS, 
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but httlo moe than an abstiret xf Mh Mounsoy’s naatatave, 
lonving tho icade: to reso1t to that noziative itsolf for a 
fuller and more worthy record. 
Tho chaptors that have preceded this will have givon tho 
roador some knowledge of the seething state of tho political 
_ Would of Japan dung tho liter days of tho Shogunato and 
tho carly days of tho reogamised eompuo Both the Shogun’s 
com at Yodo and fha impeial comt at Kioty wera aphi 
Ato rival and contending factions, the lords of Satsuma and 
of Choshiu, who were the fist 11 Japan to adopt the ams 
and arts of wostern warfare, provmg themselves too powerful 
for dnect subjugation by either cout. And while thus pos- 
sessing, ad likewise exoiting, a ecitain independence with 
regaid to thew own sovereigns, they wore among the most 
determined of all the clans in thew rosistance to that mva 
sion of foreigners which fo. contwies the entue Japaneso 
nation had been accustomed to 1¢egaid with dicad and 
dotestation, When at length the foicigners came, and 
would insist upon remaiming, while .egaiding themselves as 
Chiistians and cnvoys of crvihsation, they woe 1egarded by 
tho Japaneso ag little bette: than barbarians, commg with 
flashing stool, rattling muskotiy, and thundeung cannon, to 
threaten, 10 bully, and to compol an wnoffending nation to do 
their bidding. Among those who took a leading part m the 
events of those days was Saigo of Satsuma, who, as we saw 
caiher, offected the reconciliation of lus own clan with that 
of Choshiu, and induced both to make common causo against 
the wiongful acis, as he deomed thom, alike of the govoin- 
ment of Japan and of the forcign govexnments who wero 
worrying the land. In pmsuing this policy Saigo was only 
following out what had been for centuries before the policy 
of tho Shimadzu family, to which belonged tha lords of 
Satsuma, Ildeyosh: and Iyéyasu cach had lus tioubles with © 
this house, whose domains bomg situated at a long distance - 
fiom tho capital, on a sopaiate island, and nomost to the 
southain and westein nations, wo1o favofiable to tho culti- 
vation gf an mdependenl spuit, Porhaps of all Japanese 
tho Saisuma clan most hebituatzd themselves to hNbils #f 
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pride and self sufficiency, ard mosl regmded with jealousy 
both intornal and extoinal contol, Sines 1858 tho activo 
head and loader of tho clan hag not beon the actual head, 
owing fist to the infancy and subsequontly to tho political 
indifference of tho latter. ‘Tho ieal rctive head has boon 
that Shimadzu Sabmo whoso tiain ib was through which 
Mi Richardson and his paity boke on the Tokaido, al tho” 
dima whon ho was cut down and slain, Sabo is uncle of 
the present, ant brothe: of tho late, Daimio of Satsuma, and 
ibwas his hfe that the British minisic: demanded to haye gacii- 
ficed with ignominy, m the piosenco of tho British officers, 
on account of the Richardson affan, Tt was on his account 
thet Kagoshima was bombarded by us, and, in view of tho 
state of aflaiis that thon oxsted, and espocially of tho 
haughty and indepondont boming of Sabuio and his clan, 
if 18 not improbable that tho Shogun’s government saw with 
satisfaction the attack of tho Dnghsh upon tho capitel of 
Satsume, Morcovor, it was woll undoistood that Sabuio and 
lus fronds were tho most wigont and portinacious of all 
those who, at that timo, wore contiiving the restoration of 
the impoual power to tho Mikado, and the altondant ovoi- 
thow of the Tokugawas, Whon the mmpeual power was 
finally restored, the Mikado acknowlodgod ino letter to 
Sabo that for many yors ho, Sabwo, had boon the chiof 
upholider of tho mpe1ial causo, and that rf was {o his offorts , 
thal the restoration was mu ily duo, ‘ bi 
Saigo, who was a Kngoshime man, was thoroughly imbuod 
by tho Satsuma spirit, and had ison by his own affartg to a 
position of gioaé anfluenco in tho coungola of tho clan, Tle 
hocamo the cliof loader m what may bo callod an umporialist 
school m Satsuma, tho primary aim of which was tho over- 
dluow of the usmpod authouly of tho ‘vokugawa Shopuns, 


*« Tho Shogun’s government used ovo1ry means in 18 powor 
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to suppress thon Leaching, and in 1858 it succeeded in ai108t- 
ing most of the mombors of this school, amongat thom being 
Gassho, a pricst Of Kioto, and an intimate fiond of Smigo. 
Aftur ‘n- briof interval of imprisonmont, Gassho mapaged to 
esenpesand mado his way to Saigo’s hougso mm Satsuma. Thore 
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taking counsel together, those two men camo {to the conclu 
sion that thon cause was despaato, and agiced to down 
themselves 1ather than fall into the hands of the Shogun's 
omissaries, Whom they know to be on then track Accord~ 
ingly, as thoy wee boing ecnveyed acioss tho bay fiom 
*Kagoshima to the island of Sukmajima, thoy both jumpod 

xboard. Tho boatmen picked them up, but the priost was 
dead, and Saigo, aheady mse iwible, was with difficulty 10- . 
called to hfe Ihoroupon the Satsuma anthoritics, fearing 
lest the Shogun’s government should accuse them of ha- 
bouring its enemies, and yet determined fo save Saigo, 
banished him to Oshima, a small island off the southoin 
coast of the principality. His leiswie there no doubt afforded 
him leisure to pondor over the affairs of his country, and it 
is not improbable that he the became convinced of tho 
impossibility of expelling fo.signers and restoring Japan 
to its previous state of isolation a conviction which was 
confirmed by the subsequent bombaidment of Kagoshima” 
(Mounsey). 

After the bombardment just mentioned, Shimadgn Sabmo 
secttled Sago to Sutsume, whore le nomedsately took s 
leading pait in the politics of tho country, and exorcised 
gioat influence upon tho neighbowung clans At tho battlo 
of Fushi, and during tho last days of tht Shogunato, ho 
xondeied gieat soivices to the emperor, and ho likewise con- 
tributed to the suppression of the revolts in Dehigo which 
ensuod IIe 1ecerved foi his services 2 consideiable pension, 
which he was compelled agminst his will to accopt, and which 
ho expended, 1 18 sid, upon a military school Thus tho 
great services which both Shmadzu Saburo and Sugo Taka- 
mort had rendered to the emperor weie clearly recognised, 
and futher recognition of the services of the clan was mado 
in the appoimtment of many othe: Saisuma men to offico 
unde. the government, includmg Okubo, Terashima, and 
Kewamma, In 1869, however, Saburo and Saigo appear fo 
havo become disentisfied with their positions, having expected 
still morg emment acknowledgments and Inghor pests ‘of 
influence then they hed recervod, and in 1870 tig diskatias 
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faction mduecod thom to suggost o1 obtain, on olhor pretoxla, 
tho impotial consont to the withdiawal fiom Tokio of tho 
Salsuma troops who were thoro to guud tho emporor and 
Ins counsollors, ‘These tioops spread in their natiyo po- 
yineo the complaints of thon chiofs, and Salsuma thus enily 
bocame a thoin im the side of tho government which if 
had done so much to cicate A spocial ombissy was mre 
Kagoshuna ‘to appease tho woanded prido of the clan,” 
Tho comt noblo Iwakma, an able and distingwshod statos- 
man, was selected as tho representative of the empoio1, and 
accompanied by Okubo, In January 1871 2 sword was tikon 
by lum and presented to the shine of tho late Daimio of Sal~ 
suma, and as tho result of tho mission tho thico gicab clans 
of Saisuma, Choshin, and Tos. agiecd 10 send troops to tho 
caprink to protect tho govoinment, and to form the nuelous 
of an impoual amy, Iwakma, however, had witnessed with 
alaam tho indopendont military activity of tho provineo ho 
had visited for, 23 Mr. Mounsoy toiscly puts tho caso, 
“Satsuma wag as foudal as over.” It has become known 
that boforc congonting to sond forces to the capital, m con- 
cout with Choshiu and Tosa, Shimadzu and Saigo had vainly 
ondeayonod Lo mduco those clans to jom thom im upsetting 
the then existing govoinmont, In Muy 1871 Saigo wont up 
to the capital, md soon aftorwaids thore appoared in tho 
nowspapers 2 swooping political m unfosto hahoved to oxpioss 
lus viows 4 provided for the rolontion of tho govoining 
powois by tho Mikido, tho perfecting of e gront nuituay 
power, tho ubandonmont of stow power anl aulionds, ote. 
A lasting sysbom, “which need not bo changed for a thou- 
sand yems, was to bo ostabhshed ‘Tho Satsuma cluels 
accoptcd lees tan this documon, avkeo, bul they brought 
vbout a-1econstiuclion of the public depatmonts — Srigo 
took office as a Sangi (councillor of state), and soon brought 
about tho abolition of the “clan’ systom “On August 20, 

1871, the rank and authorty of the Drimios was formally 
abolished, Sagos chioftan, Sabuio, cisypproved of this and 
other changos, and blamod Saigo for tho put he had taken 
dn thom Alter a whilo (in August 1878) the government 
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induced Saburo to visit Tokio; thithe: he went with some 
hundreds of armed 1etainers, dicssed in the old war costume, 
and each bearing the two swords of the samurai class. Saigo 
was appointed commandor-in chief of tho empeio s mmy as 
a compliment to Satsuma, but Saburo nevertheless remained 
* discontented. 
™ About this time (1873) the Korean difficulty, adyorted 10 
in.tho chapter on Toieign Relations, spang up, and the 
cabinet became, as I have thero stated, divided upon it. 
Saigo led the wai paity, and with the sameurar “ “War with 
Koren’ became a popular ay.” This military class was full 
of discontent with the ariangemonts imcidental to the changes 
of government in their own country, and tho Kouean outcry 
was but one vent to their disaffection, Both fo. them and 
for Saigo, however, a successful foreign war, which he would 
lead and they would make, would, they might well hopo, 
open new and allming prospects. The nobles Sanjo and 
Iwakma thon as now pume and vice ministers respectively 
saw Well the dange:s of the time, and induced the cabinot 
to decide agaist the wai schome, whereupon Saigo and Ins 
fiionds resigned offico, and, m spite of an impeuial order to 
the contrary, he and Yeto Shimpe, another. of the ministers, 
withdrew to thow provinces, Saigo 1otamed, nevertheless, 
the office of commander-in-clhief of the amy Yato placed 
himgolf at the head of a revolt of the semeuaz of Ilzen, 
which the government forces suppressed, Yeto and olhais 
being executed Saigo refused torotuin to the capital ‘Tho 
government, however, contiived to appoase tho still-lesting 
discontent of Saburo by giving him Ingh iank, and by 
despatching the expedition against the Fo1mosan Islanders, 
many Satsuma samurai being among the forces sent, and 
tha command in chief bemg given to Saigo’s ‘Inothar, 
Saigo lumself was not pleased with this expedition, and in 
the eyent it seems to have stimulated rather then to hava 
allayed the demands of Saburo, In Apitl_l875 tho latia 
memouinlsed the emperor, asking permission to resigth ys 
offices, and formally protesting against the use of foreign 
diess,*the employmont of foreigners, the change pof tho 
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enlondar, tho multitude of officials, tho imeieasa of public * 
buildings, the adoption of forcign dull, tho toleration of 
Christianity, the permission to intormarry with foroignors, 
and so forth This requests woro 1ofusod, as tho govornment 
now foll strong onough {0 r0fuse fhom, and ho was porsuadod 
to accopt a igh but nominal offico in the omporor’s house. 4 
hold, Snabmo and tho samura: woo futhor  appoash& 
for tho limo bomg by tho government roviving tho ideagpl 
an oxpedition to Ko1oa, unless iis domands wo1o comphiod 
with All this time Satsuma virtually zemainod mdependent, 
refusing 40 havo to do with any but Satswna officials, and 
employing ils encrgios in providing wmlike mon and 
mateuunls, yen whon the expedition to Koren took place 
only in 1876, Satsuma was nob satisfiod with ila poncolul 
results, but on the conliary made tho aconowal of amicable 
rolations with that country tho giound of fu thor’ cdigsatia- 
faction, Another causa of diseantont to the Satsuma clan 
oceniicd nm Much 1876, when the governmont rosolyad to 
onforco ils oxisting prohibition against the wonring of awords 
by any but tho regular troops of the governmont “Tho 
older genoation of samurar still clung to the practice of 
constantly wonng tho two swords tho biightos) ombloms 
of honowe in thor oyos as ono of then most valuable 
priviloges, and to thom tho interdich was most distastoful. 
Vo Shimadzu Sabuio 1b apponrod like tho coup de gritea, tho 
knoll of all his hopes an1 diaams of a rebum fo the old odor 
of things in Jypan, To loft Tokio at ones (Apul 5, 1876) 
fo. Jus home u Kagoshima, and tho spectaclo of tha fow 
followers who aceompamod him, emrying the swords in 
cotton bags, is sid to have conyineed Inm at list thad Jus 
put in politics was completly played owt ” (Mounsoy) 

Tho country bogan now to Doramve thud the Satsuma 
chiofk wore becoming “ in1econcilablos,” and the nowspapo.s 
Sogan to cry oul “ What is going on in Kagoshima ? and, 
Whiag 1s Saigo deing? aro tho principal quostions asked hy the 
poopie WT ‘tho governmonh w shos fo preserve poaco in the 

ncounfiiy, what policy shoull 1b adopt? As wo mid before, 
both parties cannot long oxiat.’ Suisuma was propane, but 
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the government also was piepaiing, bringmg its army up to 
thirty thousand men, and its navy to nie mon of war and 
eight steam tiansports Novertheless no disturbance yet 
moso, and the goveinment took adyantage of the calm to 
decree in August 1876 the compulsory commutation imto 
‘enpital sums of all tho heredity pensions and allowances 
that had previously been gianted to the ox-Damios and 
SAUD, 

In Octobe: 1876 came the first outhieak. Igo is the 
cential province of the gient island of Kiushiu, and adjoins 
Satsuma, Kumamoto being its puincipal town Dressed in 
the old style of Japancso watiiois, in hemlet and cham 
armour, and aimed with swoids and halbaids, about one 
hundied and seventy of the sam ae fell by mght upon tho 
government baracks of Kumamoto, and either slew’ o1 
wounded thieo hundred of tho imporial troops. One half of 
the inswgents, afterwards finding themselves unsupported, 
committed haa Fu, twenty nine suriendered, and the 10- 
mainde* wero Jalled or disposed. Minor disturbances, 
easily supprossed, occmred in tho northern parts of Kiushin, 
and acioss the Straits of Shimonoséla, in Choshiu, a sorions 
outbreak soon afterwaids happened, Tho leada, Mayébaia; 
collected some five or six hundied fighting men, but tho 
government acted with promplitudo, and ciushed the 10- 
bellion in a fortnight, Satsuma romainod quiet, and peace 
proyailod throughout the zemainder of 1876 Ma. Moungoy, 
in an able diseussion of the spint and attitude of Saigo at 
this period, pots to the conclusion that he was aiming at 
the establishment of a militay despotism of which he 
should himself he the head, under the Mikado, and aceord- 
ing vo Inm it was to bo im substance, if not m form, the case 
of Youtomo, Take-Uji, Nobunaga Iidoyoshi, and Tydéyasu 
over again; according to destiny, 1b was to be far otherwise 

In Janumy 1877 the government commenced to quietlyr 
remove the aims and munitions of war storedin the a1 sonals 
of Kagoshima. The Snisuma samaz, in opposition to > ang, 
broke fully-armed and 1epeatedly into the stores, and cmpied _ 
off all iis arms and powder which they could go al away. 
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Thoy also forerbly in Lorfored with tho loading of a goven- 
mont transpoib with powder which the governmont had 
purchased ‘Lhe vosaol got away, and reported these frets 
to tho imperial govornmont Admiral Kawamma, then 
yico minister of mazino, and a Satsuma man, was forthwith 
dospaichod to Kagoshima m a swift vossol. ‘Tho vicos 
governor of tho town informed him that tho mililary mon 
had inkon to arms 12 consoquoneo of their boliof thal dho 
governmont was about to abllack Salsuma and had sent 
omissaiies fo assassinate Sugo, ‘ho omissaiies had boon 
captmod, and had confessed tho plot, and that Saigo and 
Saburo had theroupon, aftor vainly ondoavomming to rostiain 
their followors, retuned to then cownliy houses. Admiral 
Kawamwa domod tho allogations agninsl tho govoanmont, 
declared that as a Satsuma man, and a rolation, fiend, and 
comrada of Sago, ho would have joined him had thoy boon 
truo, and stated that the Mikado had sont him to ascertain 
the oausos of discontont, and {o rcasawio tho Satsuma mon 
Tho vico-govaino: thon undertook 10 aango an interview 
with Saigo, and loft the admual’s voasel fo. tho purpose. 
But soon afierwaids, five boats filled with armod mon 
approaching the slap with hoxulo inucntions, Admizal 
Kawamma stcamod across the bay m odor to avon a 
collision, which mugt havo mado e porcorble Kolution of the 
diMoulty hopeloss ‘Tho vico-govenion yun woul on hoard, 
stated that an intory aw wilh haigo was impossible, and thu, 
m point of feet, the fimo for nogolinhions was passed, ho 
Aforoneos botweon tho Satsuma clan and tho govornmont, 
which the Salsuma ahiols had so much helped to bing mlo 
bomg, had therefore to be sattlod by Ue diabolical mbitra- 
mont of war This impounl Iighnesy Puneo Arisngawa 
no-Mrfa was appointed commandor~in-cluol of tho unpeinl 
forcos for. tho supprossion of Uns most sorions and doplor wblo 
atoyoll, Saigo assombled his forces in Rigoshima, tho 
ombodied thominto companios, 1og:monts, and divisions, and 
Bor? thom forth in the middle of Veliuay (1877) bo the 
nunftor of fourtoon thousand mon, On tho 17th ho 
marched after thom with a poked bodyguard of fifty mon 
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He could have added largely to the number of his forces, 
but he preferred, for the timo at least, to employ only those 
who had been trained m his own “private schools,” as ho 
called them. ‘Ile assumed to act as commander-n chief of 
the Mikndo’s land forces, a post which he still nominally 
‘\etaimed, and m this capacity he sent ordors to the genaal 
in command of the nea.est imperial garrison at Kumamoto 
nod to move until he himself should aimve to give fm ther 
insta netaons ” (Mounsey). 

The march was to the Straits of Shumonos¢ki, whence he 
proposed to cross mto Choshru, and thence onward by the 
gieat western road to Kioto He, however, met with 16- 
sistance fiom the 1mpenial troops at the castle of Kumamoto, 
which he was forced to mvest Te flooded the castle on 
three sides, and guaided the fomth with an amy division, 
maiching fo.waid with the main body to Minami-no-séki, 
where he was confonted by two divisions of smpeiial 
taoops, which had been brought there by meang of the 
utmost éxertions on the pat of the umporel government 
and its commands. At the fist oncounte: the rebol 
foices were defeated, and driven back upon the town of 
Takasé, and upon the followmg day were forced thiee miles 
further southwards. On tho ‘rd of Maich the impotiahst 
forces failed to cary the Lown of Yamaga, on the ver Taktsd, 
and had 10 wait fo. Yomfotcoments, Mbanwhile Admmil 
Ito (now commander-in-chief at Yokohamn, from whom my 
son and I reeeryed many kindnesses while in Jnpan) whs 
despatehed with three men-of wai, carying 1100 infantry, 
800 matines, and 700 armed j olice, 10 Kagoshima, airiving 
there on the 8th of March. Un bomd were General Kmoda 
(anmuister of the coloutes), in command of the military forces, 
and an impeuial envoy, Yanigawata, court noble, by whom 
tho Mikado pigssed upon Shimadzu Saburo tho duty of 
romammg loyal, the military to1ces Innded in Kagoshima 
without resistance—m fact there wee sq troops loft bo- 
und by Saigo to offer resistance, After removing afi, tho 
powder aul spiking the guns the troops woie 1¢-ombiuked, 
and the squadion rolmnod to Nagasaki, his abendou-* 
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mont of tho cnomy’s enpilal proved afterwards to be a gre 
mistako 

Tho castle of Kumamolo, violontly attackod, stall hold out 
under Colonel Lani, and laige romlorcemonts wore sont to 
tho mmpoiial army. General “ Yamagata Arinki [now tho 
gonaial im command of the nimy| look the command of the’ 
advanced divisions of lho imporial amy, md Admiral 
Kawamma auisod off sho cowl of Bungo, im order eto 
prevent tho passage of malcontents fiom tho mamland” 
(Mounsoy), Ropoatod and bloody contests in dotml Look 
placo betwoon tho mpoial and rebel forces, m which 
thousands of lives woto im tho aggiegate lost on oithor 
sido, tho advantage on Lio wholo boing docidodly im favom 
of the imporial troops, who forecd tho rebels south of 
Uyeki ‘Towards tho ond of Maich Gonoal Kuroda, having 
landod, ab Winaku, maiol ed northwards, ciplmed Udo, md 
xppoucd boforo Kawagt, In tho noth of Kiushin otha 
outbreaks against authority occured, and tho government 
consoquently placed tho wholo island of Kiushii undor 
martigl lay. They also lovied and despatched lo tho goat 
of wat largo additional forcos, the conduel of thoso oporwlons 
in tho capital dovolying upon Gonoial Sugo, tho prosont 
minister of war, and Inothor of tho rcbel gonoral The 
geason of Kumamoto nobly hold out, until ab longth, allor 
fifty-fiyo days of siege, Sugo had to oxoouto a rolsoab 
southwnar 1s, which ho i smd to hivo dono in a “most 
mastorly manne. 

‘Dumg tho siogo Adn ual Kivaimun attomplod to slay 
the ofluaion of blood by appcaling in writing to Saigo to 
romomber tho dificultics m wluch tho country was q laced, 
and to cease Lo weaken the power of Ins countiy by prolong. 
ing tho rcbollon. Ile y2romiged, if bmgo would submil, to 
wo the government to show to him all pqsmblo lonicney, 
énd thon (in yew doubtless of his relationship to Saigo) ho 
concluded by sayifig, “1f ib bo you intontion to die, 1s 
nat Sglicr for you fo dio in yor country’s conse than to dic 

-vobels, disgraced and dishououred ? Tt mo onbfe wt you to 
pul Uris*question Lo youisoll, und cndeavoui to come to a 
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right decision.” Saigo 1ephied in a most angry and offensive 
letter, telling the admiral that his answeis weie one sided, 
and concluding with the insulting words ‘So gieatly do wo 
differ from the views expressed by you excellency, that 
we think your excelloncy must be out of your mind, o1 
speaking undor tho mfluence of mghtmare. When your 
excellency has oxhausted all you talents, you had better 
qpme to Kumamoto and ask om pardon. Wo beg to inform 
your excellency that this is the last time we shall hold any 
communication with you.”* Compromise was clearly im- 
possible with Saigo im the state of mind to which he had 
by this time brought himself. ; 

Foiced fiom Kumamoto, the rebel forces 1osalved to make 
a stand in Ihuga and Bungo, and also to reoceupy Kagoshima, 
fiom which they had all along been diawing plentiful sup- 
phes of men, food, and munitions of wai The impeual 
commanders woie, however, beforehand with them in this 
matter, and Admnal Kawamuia, with Generals Takashima 
and Gyama, occupied the city which was sacked and 
almost deseied on thoi1 approach with 7000 mfantiy 
and police, an artillory force with eight fiéld proces, and a 
body of ongincors. On tho 20th of April the rebel army 
was attacked in thieo positions which thoy had taken” ip in 
force, and wore driven fiom all of them and split into thieo 
corps Tong ther way ‘southwaids, the impoinlist 
forces entorcd the Satsuma tortoiy on the Ith of June, 
and, fighting soyo1al swevessful battles, otcupicd various 
stiong positions within it Tligo was thereforo restored to 
the Mikado’s government, but tha mass of the icbols had 
made thew way into Ihuga, the eastein piovineo of Kiushiu. 
Tho position of tho rebellion at thig time, four months after 
its outhieak, has thus bven well summed up by M.., 
Mounsey .— 


“Tho successes of the mmperialist aims wero not gained without 
very considerable losses, and as tho 1ebels #1] hotd all Thuga and 
Osun and tho gicate: part of Satsuma, whilst numoious Hands of 
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them oven Bingo in govaal dnoutions, there was no picgypeet ch 
aapcody doumm von of the wu Rom{cacoments wore still da and 1 
by tho mpaual gonaals, and moo oops and policomen woro con- 
alantly sont down from ‘Fokio to tho Keone of 110 Ktiugglo Ton 
thousand mon wore drafted info tho 16gulu army, and the luge plo- 
portion of youths and old mon in thon 1anks showed tho stun thet 
was bong pub on tho governmont acxomeos, As tho war Insiol at 
beemme each day moxo destiuchve and moio bloody, towns md 
villages woo bunt by loth sidos, and quater was nother whod nor 
given by aitho, Dirvon back to thon homes, the .obola fought w ith 
increased detouminiaor, and an addiess whch Punco Arisngawe 
assed to tho amy abou tis timo affords ovidor eo of tho fcolings 
which anmated the ticops on both stiles Ifo reminded tus men of 
thou, successes before Kumamoto, but pomted out iinet the rabola wore 
now had prossed and wore driven to despaation, 20 thet additional 
watchfulness and valom wore celled for im order that tho soldioas of 
the imperial army should not bo taken wnawarca and deferted Moe 
honom of tho army was concoinedt im carefully guiding ag unst any 
noghgonco which meght give tho enomy an widuo ndyuiiage = Moan- 
tame tho war in Bungo was emitod on wilh yasiod suecogs, ‘Lhe 
rebels Look tho towns of Sacks and Usula on tho sea-const and hold 
them foi some timo, Bat bomyg mforsor nm mumbas to that oppononis 
in this quaita, and probably the leas! eficiont in arma, ote, of thot 
coips, they wero giadually force towards the southern fontior of tho 
provinco, Md abvut tho Qt of Tino ouvacly devon vab of ay, ad 
obliged 10 1eti10 to the naghbou hood of Nobeoka” 


The most desporato attompts to eaptuo Kagoshima wore 
mado by the 1ebols undo: Kuo, “the most adyontmons 
of Saigo’s houtcnants? On the Oth of Moy they nade a 
dotormined aldack upon if, Dub were ropelled hy Admnal 
Kawammie, whoso atillory and miflos infheted grow lossos 
upon thom. Tho attack wes novertholoss repeated, and 
cmthworks wore thiown up to keop tho admial’s trooys 
fom assmling tho 1ebel positions. On tho 2dd of Juno, 
Genoial Kawaji (now at the head of tho polico of Japan)* 

+ antered tha town fiom the sonth, binging voinforecmants, 
» Which enabled Kiwamma tc mako a genoinh attack upon 





a 
* Sing this wis wiitten T lave and who loft fo Umo,o duing om 
hemé igh mush rogiol of the — alay in the op tn. Ilo sus 3 yuontly 
Aggcaso of this gallant ofc, whon — rolunad home, bul only to die thoy 
Thad 6 pleagtie to moet in Loko, 
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those positions, some of which were captmed, togetho: with 
some of the enemy’s guns, Other impeuial forces airiving, 
Kurino was obliged to retreat northwards, which he did in 
good oide1, all the province of Satsuma now coming agmn 
under impeziel command. The rebols, however, still held tho 
* province of Ihuga, Miyako no-jo bemg tho hoadquartors 
in the south, Nobeoka in the north, Saigo holding the 
gentre at Miyazaki, The impeiial troops which wore sent 
against these positions, intendinz to penctrate between them, 
and thus separate the rebel positions, wee continually 
haragsed by the Satsuma guerilla forces, who were lightly 
attived, and knew the country well On the 24th of July, 
however, Miyako-no jo fell, and 1ts fall was 1ecogmsod by 
all os the beginnmg of the snd ‘Tho escaping iebels 
retreated noi thward im small bodies. 

Myazaki was, with other towns, cained on the 31st of 
July, and northwards the fast falling sta: of Saigo’s maginod 
empnie still pointed tho way arly in August theo 10- 
mained to Saigo but the single stronghold of Nobeoka, 
whither wended the 1emnants of lus forces. But the im- 
perial troops got there beforo them, and took possossion of tho 
castle on the 14th of August. Thoy had, therefore, to defend 
themselves in the opon. Reduced to less than ton thousand 
men, and with bub a fow rounds of powder, and that of yoy 
infe1101 quality, left 10 them, “ they manfully contested evo.y 
inch of ground, but were finally dizyen lo an ommenco near 
the contre of theii position, and there completely hemmed 
m,” At a counerl of war the hepolossnoss of them position 
was recognised, and oideis wero given for the troops to lay 
down the arms, whilat Saigo and those who were beyond 
the pale of possible moicy fought to the death, But the 
troops iefased to suriender, prefeting to dio fighting for 
Saigo. In this emergency Saigo, Kuno, and otha of the 
icbel generals determined to ily, and Icnvo the mass of then 
men without exenso for futher fighting » Accompaniod by 
two hundied faithful scmuras, they foll by night, dufvng 2 
tuck fog upon some of the 1mpoual troops, throw them mtg 
disorder, carried off fiom thoi, camps such supploseol food 
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and ammunition as they could transport, and, passing beyond 
the imperial lies with these spoils, “ disappeared amongst 
the mist covered hills” The rebel army then suriendered, 
the war was considered at an end, ind the disbanding of the 
temporary forces was commenced. 

To the alaim of the government a telegram arrived in the 
capital on the 81d of Septembe1 announcing a rebel victory 
near to Kagoshima. I'vesh troops and police were immediately 
despatched by sea fiom Tokio, and Nagasaki was put into » 
state of defence. Avoiding maim 1vads, and advancing by 
seciet o1 unfiequented paths, Saigo md lis comades had made 
theu way towards Kagoshima, falling at one time upon the 
1earguard of a body of imperial troops that had been sent by 
sea under the command of Geneial Miyoshi to defend the 
town, and had landed at Kajiki This force vamly attempted 
to prevent Saigo fiom entermg the town, which he passed 
into on the 10th of September. The only imperial fioops in 
the place were some reciuits, about a thousand in number, 
who wore readily driven to the hartoyr side. The crvif autho 
rities fled to a man of war. Saigo called by proclamation for 
fresh forces, and they speedily began to comeim, Admizal 
Kawamuia came in with the fleet fiom euising off the coast 
of Hiuga, and landed a few miles t> the north of Kagoshima. 
Joming his men to those of General Miyoshi, he maiched 
upon the town to take Saigo in the rear. Saigo thereupon 
withdiew to the summit of a hill called Shnoyama, dom- 
nating a large part of the town, cairymg with him guns, 
ammunition, and piovisions, and there intienching himself 
with about five hundied devoted followeis. These were all 
of them, ag Mr. Mounsey well says, “samuraz of the samurae ; 
all probably personal friends of thein chief; all determined 
to sell then inves dearly, and all cqually determined to die 
yather than surrender: five hundicd lions diiyen back, after 
adong and weary chasc, to then Jair no longe able to spring, 
but still capable df grappling with jaw and claw all that 
camesiithin the reach.” The imperialist chiefs suriounded 
jhe half with fifteon thousand men, so placed and so°sheltered 
by tiepehes and eaithworks that every man composing such 
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dortios as were attempted was destroyed. Tho rebels wo1o 
hopelessly taken in the impezial toils, 

On the 10th of September a bombaidment with shell 
and mortar-fie was commonced, and under shelter of tlus 
“the imperialist covered appioachos wore carried towards tho 
lull top, and feigned attacks wera mado to harass the rebel 
remnant that had already been reduced by neatly ono half 
ftsnumber. On the 28rd of September, two of tho “lions” 
reume down fiom the lair to Adinixal Kawamura, and asked 
(probably without Saigo’s authoitty or knowledge) if the hfe 
of thei chief would be spaced The admual could now 
offer no conditions, but demanded an unconditional suren- 
dei, leaving all the est to the macy of the Mikado, Ie pio- 
mused 10 wart till five m the afternoon, and added that if 
no communication reached him by that time ho would give 
oideis fo. the final assault. Io kept his woud, issued Ins 
oidezs, and before the next dawn under cover of “a tiomen- 
dous shower of shells,” the assaulting parties went up to tho 
summit, and powed a deadly fire ito the rebel camp. Sago 
tell wounded, and one of lis houtonants (Hemmi Jinroda) 
performed tho frisudly office uf shows ing off lus genoul s 
hoad “with ono blow of his keen heavy sword,’ that ho 
might not fall alive mto the hands of the unpounlists, Tis 
gonoals and a hundied of his men fol! mound him, tho 
remaining two hundred bemg taken prisoners, many of thom 
in a wounded condition. The impoiil loss was but thuty 
men, Although I havo had tho facis recounted to mo 
moe than once by eye-witnesses of this scono, I shall 
let Mr, Mounsey perform fo. mo the molancholy office of 
describing the conclusion of this ghastly tiagedy ;— 


“On the day succeeding the combat, tho dead weio brought down 
fom the battle field into the {own foi identification and bul = In * 
tho cemetery of, the small tomple of Jokop, a bioad tiench hed beon, 
dug, and near 1t the corpses of tho fallon had beon led out side by 
sido. Tt was then that the bodies of Knimo, Beppu, Temmu, Manat, 
and the other Ieadeis we1o recognised All bore tiaces of tity deadli- 
noss of tho fight, and many wo1e hto.ally covered with wounds’ Closo 
to the body of Kuno lay the headless tiunk of a tall, woll-formet, 
powoxfil may, with a Dbullot-wound 11 tho,tngh and fi stab an tho 
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stomach. Whilst the officers of the imperial aimy were discussing as 
to whethen the body was that of Saigo o1 not, a head was biought m 
by some soldias It fitted the trunk, and was recognised as Saigo’s 
head. It was disfigmed and ghastly, clotted with blood and ea1th 
Admual Kawamma, the senor officer present, reverently washed the 
head with his own hands, as a mark of 1espect for lis forme fiend 
and companion in ams dung the war of the restoietion The bodies 
of Saigo and the Jeade1s mentioned above by name were placed in 
coffins. The other corpses woe viapped im blankets. Sago lies 2 
the centre of the laige giave where all mo interred, and the rest a0 
placed in 1ows on cithe: side of him Over the giave stands a lage 
wooden tablet on which me utse: bed the nates of the dead, and the 
date on which they fell Thousaids of the people of Satsuma have 
sine visited this giave, and there offered up then prayers, and, in 
the popula behef, the spnit of then once great general has taken up 
ts abode in the planet Mars, and lus figure may there be seen when 
tg star 18in the ascendant.” 


It 1s unnecessary fo. my present purpose to do more than 
state that the putting down of this formidable rebellion im 
1877 cost the country eight and 2 quarter millions sterling, 
and to add that the officers engaged in the woik 2¢e1ved 
umnperial decorations of the Order of the Rising Sun, and the 
mien money giatuities, It may be interestang to quote Mr. 
Mounsey’s tianslation of the words in which the Mikado 
conferred upon his 1elative, Prnce Arisugava, the highest 
decoration it was possible to bestow. His majesty said :— 

“J, who by the will of Heaven am Umpeior of Japan, 
descendimg in one unbroken line for ten thousand years, confer 
on you, Prince Arigugawa, a man of the highest mit, Com- 
mandei-in Chief of the Aimy, and President of the Senate, 
this decoration of the Inghest class of the Oider of the 
Chrysanthemum, and you are herewith invested with all the 
cignities aud privileges appertaming to the sad order,” 

The prites was algo created « field marshal. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THR DMPOCROR AND THE EXISTINA GOVERNMENT, 


The 1eignmg empeioi—The d stiacted empne to which he succeeded Ths 
Suppression of successive rebellions Simpl city of his cout Reception 
by his majesty The tioubles of his reign Its peacefil triumphs 
‘The constitutional objects of the empeia The now form of govern- 
ment Last of the cabmet Tho prime numster Sanjo The vice 
minster Iwakwa Attack upon his 1 fo—Mi Terashima, late foreign 
mista: M1. Ito, the home mmistea Mi. Okuma, the finance minister 

His financial 1efoams A Japanese Gladstone General 81'go, 
minister at wa Admual Kawamma, minister of maine Lnouyé 
Kawo , the new fore'gn mimsta Attack upon him—IIis mission to 
Ko*er * Oki Takato, instar of jestce ‘The condict of Lumiuns 
Joapan—Goncial Kmroda Kiyotaku, the min stet of agiicultme and tho 
colomes IIs administiation of Yoro Iho senate—Progiess of heo 
1istitutions 


Inroresrive as Japan has been in tho past on account of 1s 
romantic history, its singular religions, and 148 maryollous 
arts, 1b can haidly be questioned that tho presont omperoi, 
his family, and his ministers have taken, and nie talking, 
no less interesting parts in the groat ciamatic devolopmont 
of their countiy. 

Those who have read tho 1ccent history of Japan, even 
hastily and effectively desciibed as 16 may have beon im 
this wok, wall sumember in what a coil of domestic and 
foreign difficulties his countay was onwiapped when, on tho 
did of Febreziy 1867, the young empeior, Mutsu-IIito, 
succeeded tothe ancient throne, Tho fo1ces of Choshiy had 
ietuned to their homes at the tuumphant termination of 
their revolt against the Shogun The Shiigun’s govg:nmont, 
defeated. by these rebels, and with a treasury exhaftst€d m 
the vain attempt to aubdue thom, saw other gieat Damsios 
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Ineaking away from 1%, and leaving it almost powerless 
against its enemies at home, and utterly incapable of iesist- 
ing any mone that inyasion of the “ baibarians ” which had 
set in fiom abroad The very foundations of the pioud 
Tokugawa dynasty had been crumbling fiom beneath the 
feet of Tyémocht go 1apidly and so i:revocably that, as the 
native lustouan says, “ the Shogun was agitated by constant 
anxiety, and on the 19th of September (1866) he died ak, 
Osaka” A month before his own cath the emperor Komei 
whom, like his predecessois, the Tokugawas had so isolated 
and depiived of power that he had but them to cling to 
even when they themselves were actually falling offeted, 
as wo saw, the appomtment of Shogun to Keiki, he re 
peatedly dechning it, and accepting it only when the 
emperor insisted upon 1s acceptance Scaicely wag the 
new occupant of what was thon esteemed the throne of the 
Tokugawas seated upon 16, when, like his deceased Shogun 
Tyémochi, “agitated by constant anxiety,” the emperor 
Komei died The Mikado’s throns thus vacated, and recking 
dangorously upon political earth zuakes, so to speak, amid 
the din of foreign cannon and the clashing ot 1ebellious arms, 
was that to which the present emperor then succeoded. 

A mere youth of fifteen, the empaor came upon the 
scone, in tho highest place, amidst that sudden outburst 
of Ewopean hghts and systems which had just bioken 
upon Japan through the long twilght of its insulated life. 
Within less than a yea fiom his ascension he abolished 
the Shogunate Ie then proceeded to put down the iebellion 
of the ex Shogun, and many anothe: rebellion in vaiious 

, pats of the country; shifted the seat of government to 
the matitime city of Yedo, and mcdified the immemorial and 
exclusive despotism of the Mikados’ 1ule by commencing to 
govern with the advice and assistance of a cabinet, He 
also,bogan, as we shall presently seo, to lay thé foundations 
of mumerpal and political government by and for the people , 
established n widespread system of elementary education ; 
fouled universities, colleges, hospitals, and schools of 
scfence’ and, art; cieated an army, ® navy, and a police 
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force, which are the admization of all who know them; and 
hag fuinished a model of domestic excellence, economy, and 
orderly life to all Ins ministers and poople I had the 
honour of presentation to his majesty very soon after ou 
arrival in Tokio, and have n> hesitation in acknowledging 
+ the interest with which I looked forward to it. A special 
ieception by such a rule: of such a country, at such a porod 
of 18s history as this, would have been a privilege confor.ed 
ypon any one, and was the greater when conferred upon 
myself, whose only personal claim to 16 was tho forthful 

execution of certain business engagements. 

Tile palace in which the emperoi now resides is in many 
respects a makeshift, although situated m heantiful gaidens, 
and possibly sufficient for the requirements of a court 50 
simple m ita ceremonies and its functions of state as that which 
his majesty has been content to establish, It was,in tho 
days of the Tycoons, the Yash-he of the lords of Kiushiu, and 
1s situated just outside one of the gates of the grounds of 
tha fowner eastla of Vedo Tt 1s a purely Tapanaar rea 
dence, with the exception that in some of 1s walls glass 
panos are substituted for paper, the ante room 1s funished 
im European style, and the audience chamber 18 supphed 
‘with a chan or thione, also of Lwopean style. I was accom- 
panied to the palace by his excellency Admual Kawamma 
and by Flag-Lioutenant Hattoui, of the imperial navy, who 
has served m several of our ships, speaks Unglish like an 
Englishman, and on this occas on ag on many others ding 
my visib kindly officiated ag mierprete: It 1s needless to 
detail the incidents of the visit beyond saying that his 
<majesty wore a uniform of Huropenn fashion, and was 
attended by the uvo imperial princes Arisugawa no-Miya 
and Higashi Fushimi-no Miya, the forme: of whom, as 
we know, was the commandei-in-chief in Satsuma d ning 
the suppression of the rebellion. |The prime nunisgen, 7 
Sanjo Saneyoski, and two or thice other mumsters, were 
likewise present His majesty did mo the hongu of 
addiessing fo mo the followmg observations, whith,” as 
being his, *the 1oader will excuse mo for publishing. 
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although, 1f modesty alone had to be regarded, I would 
gladly withhold them. 

The emperor said “It gives me gieat pleasure to see 
you visit my countiy fiom such a distant land ‘The thee 
men of-war, which by my particular desire were constructed 
under your special care, have duly ariived, and are very 
successful Ido not doubt that the success of these ships 
is entirely due to your able and skilful management, T 
wish you future prosperity and good health ” 5 

I need haidly say that my reply was the biiefest possible 
expression of giateful thanks foi the honour done me, and of 
the pleasure I had enjoyed in working fon lis majesty.” On 
leaving the presence, tea and confections were se1ved in the 
ante 100m, and, in accordance with a pleasing Japanese 
custom, the confections were afterwards sent to our residence, 
in trays bearing the imperial ciest. The umpiession made 
upon my mind by this piesentation to the emperor was 
that Japan 1s now ruled by a monarch who possesses m a 
remaikable degiee the qualities which command the wespect 
and loyalty of mankind. Young as he 18 (bemg but 
twenty-seven years old at the date referred to), the anxieties 
and Inbows of his aduous rein have fold senously upon 
him Many are the troubles he has had to beat, affliction 
after affliction descending upon him. In addition to great 
giiefs of state revolts and tebellions commg im swift 
succession in the eaily years of lus reign, followed in later 
days by the defection of one tiusted minister, the murdei of 
another, and the attempted assassination of » third,—im addi- 
tion to these, he has had to bw to the sorest of all imperial 
and domestic woes, the loss of the children of lus love, and 
the consequent failure (for the time at least) of the succes- 
sion to his hes, The countenance of the emperor is, us st 
must be, sad, grievously so for one so young; but with 
itg,sadness is mixed gn erinestness and prdof of purpose 
which show that tiguble has not lessened in him the sense 
of hisegreat respohsibilities, as the head of o nation number- 
inf néerly thiaty three millions of souls, and undergoing 
Mn few Years the changes and tiansformatiohs of many 
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contunes. I was repeatedly uformod by thoso who knew 
the emperoi well that he 1s second to none in the ompuo 
in solicitous regaid for the well being of the people, and 
that m pomt of abihty and practical statesmanship there 
are but few of his countiymen who could venture to com- 
" pote with lnm. For my pait, remembering tho antiquity 
of his dynasty, the singular conditions unde. which 14 has 
qsisted fo. many 2 long century, the strange and sacred- 
scoming seclusion fiom which 1t has emerged in his person, 
the vitality with which it has outlived the long limes of 
military usuxpers, the persistence of its stinggle against 
foreign intrusion, the wisdom with which it accepted that 
intiusion when if became mavitable the courage with 
which 1s present representative has faced all dangers, 
conquered all enemies, given strength and peace and 
freedom to the people, and won for himself the 1espect 
of all the nations of the earth I say, 1emembermg all 
these things, fo. my pait I know of no more interesting 02 
worthy figte in contemporary life then this youthful omporor 
of the Land of tho Rising Sum. No doubt his majesty 
has had tho advantage of wiso and good men for advises, 
and 1g at prosent assisted by a cabinot of men at onco woll- 
acquainted with the condition cf the country and dosnous 
of leading 11 along the paths of piogiess, But tho chorco 
of capable ministers 1s one of tho bost ovidencos of wisdom 
in a sovereign, and the present ompoio has given such 
abundant proofs of gieat porsonel qualitios that lis namo 
and fame will for ever 1emain associated with both the 
military and the peaceful triumphs of his reign 
Dunng our stay in Japan we had many opportunities of 
making peisonal acquaintance with the men who at piesent 
constitute the governmont of the countiy And*hoie it 
may be well to mention that the governmont 1s at piesent 
necessatily of a very centialised zhaiacter, and wnust remaa 
so while the country is bemg prepared forgtho adoption of 
& popula: o: iepiesentative sys.6hm Those who aré,cop- 
versant with the difficulties thit attend the working of 
lepiesentative govenmont and both England ant Amenien* 
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having many times experienced these difficulties in the past, 
are still experiencing some of them even now must be well 
aware that the passage ficm the close and mgid fendal 
system of Japan (which flowushed down to 1867) to a 
parhamentary system can only with safety be made giadu- 
ally, and those are enemies and not fiiends of Japan who 
would urge the countiy to 1ush with heedless impetuosity 
along the path of pohtieal progress. Mz, Mounsey eq, 
rectly and judiciously states the case when he says: “ As 
at present constituted, the government 1s an oligarchy, 
composed of a small body of the most enlightened and 
onterprising men in the countiy, ruling under the supiemo 
authority of the Mikado, Lut, 1f Japan 18 to contimue to 
assimilate European institutions, this form of gove.nment 
can only be transitional, and the provincial assemblies will, 
m all probability, be eventually developed into a national 
pathament.”*  Haying had the best opportunities for 
ascefaming the opmions of the government, I can state 
with confidence that this is precisely the view* which the 
ministers of Japan themselves take of the position, their 
great anxiety being to assist the emperoi in cai1yimg out 
his oath of 1868,f as he earnestly desires to do, and to move 
forward neither too swiftly fo. the peace and security of 
the country, no too slowly for the 1apil development of 
those 1epiesentative institutions which, as they know, form 
the surest basis fo. imtemal tranquillity and external 
1espect. Mi, Mounsey, to what I have aheady quoted, 
well adds: “The difficultics in the way of such a vast 
change must be self evident to all who bear in mind the 
shortness of the interval which separates Japan from its 
fist acquaintance with Europe, and the countiy will require 
the services of all its best men to surmount them. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped that the Saisuma rebellion, which 
ACpuved Japan of tavo of ho. most prominent pubhe men 
._. may haye preved to the membozs of all political schools 
“e J&pan the aselessness of precipitation and violence, and 
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the necessity of moderation ; 


and that thus any consiitu- 


tional changes which may be considered advantageous to 
the country pay be effected without civil war 0 bloodshed, 
and in a gradual and peaceable manner ” 


The form of the present government 1s as follows. Theto 


is first the supreme council, 0 cabinet, which is composed 
nearly as our own cabinet is composed. This body is dosig- 
neted the Dai jo Kuwan (great governing council), taking 
that designation fiom a council constituted im the eghth 
century. At that ancient peiiod the Dai jo Kuwan was 
form(@d to 1elieve of part of its duties oa still older and 
greater council, named Jin G1 Kuwan (council of the gods). 
In the modern supieme council are centred all the powor 
and authoity of: the empire, so that the difficulties of a 
divided government is obviated. It is composed of a prime 
mumister, two vico pimme ministers, and seyeial othor 
ministers who preside ovcr the departments of stata* 
The folloymg is o list of the present members of tho 


Dai-jo Kuwea, vr cubinet +. 


Sanjo Sancyoshi, Purmo Minister 


Iwakiua Tomomi, Vico 


n 


Torashima Munénoii, Mimsto: of Toregn Affans 


Ito Hiobumi, 

Okuma Shigonobu, 
Saigo Tsukumiolu, 
Kawamua Sumiyoshi, 
Enouyé Kawou, 

Oki Takato, 

Koda Kiyotaka, 


* The pume minista 1s dog 
nated Dar jo Dai im. or gieat mi ister 
of the gieat government, a title 
which, like those about to be men- 
tioned, comes down fiom the ancient 
peiiod named in tho text. ‘Lho yieo 
pume ministers me designated Sa 
Dai jin gicat muster of the lef, 
and U Daijn gicat mintste of the 
ight The 1emaming mmusteis aie 
known as Snfgli, or Sang, w 1c2 


ue Tomo Pr 

A Tmance. 

» War 

a Marine 

mm Public Works, 

‘> Justico. 

» Colonies and Agiiculiio 


means ] igh councillow 

+ The het of cab nat  ninister 
given im the teat was prepmol a 
the f2no of o1 visit Subse 
quonily Mi Terashima yacated the 
foreign pMoe, 11 which ho Jas deu 
suecocdaill by Mr Lnouyé ‘The 
litter has” Pron succeeded in the 
public wo ks cpmtment by Goyon 
Yamackk, and Ma. Teias%ina ha 
bece no minsla of ed tention — ¢y 
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These aie all men distinguished in the country, and 
of several of them I have had occasion to make mention 
in former chapters. The prime minister, Sanjg, took a very 
leading part, as we have seen, m the changes that led to 
the impetial 1esto1ation, and although in his earlier yeas. 
he shared, as was natural, the views and feelings of the 
Rioto court, in which he had been brought up, bemg himself 
a Kugé, or court noble, there has not of late years, I’m 
infused, been a more loyul supporter of the new ordt 
of things than he, 0. one more devoted on the one hand 
to the empeor and on the other to his colleagues if the 
cabinet and to the people of the country The holding 
by Sanyo of the office of prime minister has had a grent 
effect m seconciling the antagonisms of the ancient and 
modein systems, Tis vice mimater, Iwakwa, a cout noble 
like himself, also took an active pat im the transition fom 
feudalism to the present form of government, Biought 
up as Kugé at the cout city, and becoming 1m egrly lifo 
a pesonal attendant upon the Mikado, he was one of the 
few whose energetic action in 1867 68 effected the abolition 
of the Shogunate and the restoiation of the imperial power. 
When, eaily in the latter year, the dominant court party 
wore overthiown, and the youthful emperor rescued, so to 
speak, fiom thei: hands, Piince Arisugawa was for tho 
time entrusted with the supreme administiation, and these 
two, Sanjo and Iwakura, became his assistants, They have 
over since 1emained at the head of affairs, But while 
Iwakura probably did more than any other individual in 
those critical times to restore and secure the mdependence 
of the Mikado, he was not in those days by any means 
an advocate of unrestiicted foreign interference with his 
country At a Inter period he was nomimated the head 
of a Japanese mission to Emope and Amenca, which left 
Téhan m December £871, and which had for its pumary 
objects the relaxttibn of some of the stipulations pressed 
npt japan by foreign governments. He has therefore 
pad foreign as well as home expetience to guido hig 1ecent 
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pohey * That pohcy is entizely in accord with that of the 
chief minister, Sanjo, and of his other cabinot colleagues 
Thi¢ mimigtel, m 1874, -came very neat forfeiting Ins hifo 
in the sertice of his country. On the night of tho 14th of 
January of that yea he was retuinmg from an intorview 
with the emperor, and was atlacked just outside the Ku- 
elugai gate of the castle of Tolio, by fomteen men fiom 
the province of Tosa. “Tn the {wink mg of an aye, Ina 
betto was cut down, the driver wounded, and the sidos 
of the carriage pierced and cut to 11bbons with spear-points 
an sword-blades. Iwakwa, wounded m two places, leaped 
out on the edge of the moat. Ho fell, and rolled mto the 
water, The fofled assassins, in the pitch darkness, not 
daring to linger for search, and unable to see or find thoir 
victim, made off. In spite of wounds, cold, and immeision, 
tho U Dai jin recovered” (Gurffis). The Tosa men woe1e 
soon afterwards captured, ted, and executed. . 

Mr Terashima, the mimiste: for foreign affairs, is a gon 
tlonthn’of singular talents, whose long connection with the 
foreign office has made him closely acquainted with the rola- 
tions existing between his own and other counties, Io 1s 
a Satsuma man, with a conside1able knowlodgo of ow lan- 
guage, and has devoted most of his efforts for sevoiel yeais 
past to the recovery for the Mikado and his goverument of 
those imperial mghis and that liberty of action with then 
own country that the foicign poweis wiested fiom them 
in the days of their revolutionaly troubles a laudable 
and prope. object, which England alone, or chiofly now, 
resists, but will doubtless not 2esigt much longer. 

Mr. Ito, the home minister, is an accomphshed Dnghsh 
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scholar, speakmg our language with perfect fluency. He’ 
also has tavelled abioad, having formed one of the Iwakwa 
mission to America and Ewmope, and has held other offi¢es in 
the state, being much looked up to as one of theblest men 
in the country, in every way well fitted to improve its 
administration and develop 1ts tesources. 

Mr Okuma, the finance mmisten, is an extraordinary ex- 
ample of the manner in which the Japanese chazacter, espg~,. 
cially m its intellectual functions, adapts itself to European ,, 
systems, I have had the advantage of many conversations 
with this gentleman, and but for the fact of an interpigter 
being necessary in consequence of his facility in the use of 
our languago being limited, while my ignoiance of Japanese 
is almost total I mht well have imagined on such occa- 
sions that I was conveising with one of those half-dozen 
emiment financiers whom the Ixboral party at home have 
am reser yo a8 future Chancellois of the Exchequer. The most 
characteristic feature of his financial admimustiation is one 
which has worked with gieat advantage of late yeats tinder 
om own tieasuiy. It consists in forcing the so called spend- 
ing depnitments the mmy, navy, pubhe works, ete, to 
conform their expenditure to thei estimates, obtaining new 
ereditg for any outlays which prove indispensable, and paying 
into the treasury all the savings which are effected, Taking 
an examplo fiom our naval administration, I may say that 
before the adoption of this system it was possible fo the 
admualty to gieatly exceed its expenditure upon repairs of 
old vessels, for example, and to 1ecoup the oxtia outlay by 
sollmg vessels which could be spmed. ‘This 18 no longer 
possiblo, all 1ecerpts fiom the sale of old vessels being taken 

‘direct to the treasmy credits, The same check has been 
adopted, by Mr. Okume’s advice, im the administration of 
, tho public departments in Japan; and I cannot better ilus- 
fhatgdus chaiacte: as a Anance mimste: than by quotimg the 
folfowg from a translation of one of lug submissions to the 
prune mnister He sad “It 1s my opimon that any fixed 
sysicih © finance is difficult to estabhsh, and egsy to bo 
de@oyod; thet 1 1s difficult to preserve pure in 1f8 spryngs, 
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and hable to be polluted im its comse, Estimates are necos- 
sary in order to prevent irregular expenditme, and to 
strengthen habits of economy. If this object is not attended 
to and this/evil repressed, the projects of offimals will be 
allowed fiee scope, their minds will become 1olaxed, 1 equosts 
will be acceded to which ought not to be giantod, and there 
will be an increase of expenditm 3 which ought 1o have boon 
gurtaled, If this evil overflowing from aboyo should find 145 
way below, and the amount fixed here should bo oxceodod, 
these tables would be no better than books on a shelf, and 
in the end no good result would beattamed by them My 
apptehensions are no doubt excessive, but I have folt bound 
to state my honest opinion.” This language mght havo 
come from the penof Mx Gletstone Tho government issued 
a deciee embodying the finance iegulations thus advocated 
by this able mmuister 

General Saigo, the minister at wai, is an officer of tho 
lughest 1eputein Japan It 1s h s melancholy distinction to 
be the brother of Maishal Sugo, whose namo, notwithstand- 
ing Ings great and splendid personal qualitios, will go down 
to futuie generations as that of the unsuccessful 10bol of 
Satsuma, whose revolt inflicted toriuble guofs, wiongs, and 
losses upon his country at a time whon it most dogorved tho 
patient service of its sons. This revolé was a someo of 
the greatest pain and trouble to his bother, tho present 
minister, whose sympathy was thoughout with tho mpouitl 
government, though distiacted by his 1egard for a biothor 
whom he waimly loved and admned. The progont gonoral 
and minister, after greatly distmguishing himself in tho 
wais of the 1estoration, and more especially in the had 
fighting at Wooyeno in Tokio, bulliantly commanded, it will 
be 1emembered, the Japaneso mmy in Toimosm, and now : 
wen1s upon his wrist a biacelet of silver placod there by thé * 
Formosan thieftains in token of therr submigsion to, hie, 
When the recent Satsuma tioubles began, Goneral Saiza of 
couse found ‘himself im a very unhapp position, féing ono” 
of the most Inghly placed of the loyal generals, an? yo with 
war to Be mado upon his own beloved, though niuge~gd, 
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Inother, Ile nevertheless performed Ine duty nobly.* Pie- 
viously, General Saigo had been vice-piesident of o, com- 
mission, of which the Jamented minister Okubo’ was the 
president, and the object cf which was to reprpsent Japan 
at the American Centennial Exhibition After the Satsuma 
war was over, and the brother slain, General Saigo was 
called upon to play an accidental but painful pait, im May 
1878, as the discoverer of the remains of his frend and 
comrade Okubo, whom half-a-dozen men fiom Kaga had 
assassinated and left by the wayside, as elsewhere related. 
As Genoal Saigo is a relation of Admual Kawamura by 
marriage, and a frequent visitor to his house, we had many 
opportunities of seeing and conversing with him, these oppor- 
tunities being much imeveased in number’ by the repeated 
Jandnesses and hospitalities shown to us by the geneinl him 
self. The general 1s every mch 2 soldier, and well fitted to 
be the war minster of a wealthier and more powerful country 
than Japan—although I doubt not that he would make 
Japan powerful enough to satisfy any one if he-had free 
command of the “smews of var.” The financial straits of 
Japan make ib necessary fo. the emperor and his cabinet to 
keep the expendstme upon both the army and the navy down 
to tho lowest possible pomt consistent with their maintenance 
m 8 state of efficiency at thei: present nominal strength, 
and to this necessity General Saigo and Admiral Kawamura 
both submit with the best grace; bub it 18 impossible to 
meet and mix with these ministers without observing that 
then visits abroad have had the effect of mspiring them with 
the ambition of endowing Japan with og much as possible 
of that scientific fighting strength which has come, oddly 


* «The dxeoution of all thesc puting aside the frelmgs induced 
‘measures [for increasing fhe 1n by near telutionship, feus of disturb 
rpoval amy} fell to the Jot of ances m Tokio weie tntortained by 
uengnl Sago a younger brothe: of many prople, and were inercased by 
thoaebel commanda, wh, a the ab the occmuence of a1 unusually 

* sence Oo! magata and Oyama the Iaige numbet of files many of which 
minsigy Oud vice m Hist: of wa, were attibuted to incendiauem "— 
hid chage “Of tle war office, His  Mounsey 
posvas not an, gmmiable one, fo, 
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enough, to command far mae respect than anything olso a 
tife present time among the great Christian and civilisec 
states of Emgpe. In spite of the recont tragedies will 
which he haS been associated, Geneial Saigo is a man o 
. excessive energy and buoyancy of spirit, and although having 
but a luted acquamtance with ow language, contivec 
to add greatly to the enjoyment of ow visit. 

Af Admiral Kawamuie I have had to speak already in thc 
but story ot the Satsuma rebellion, in the suppression o 
which he took so leading a pait. I firsb had the pleasuic 
of making this officor’s acquaimtance on the occasion oj 
his visiting Dngland a few years ago, to obtam information 
respecting ow navy and naval services, Tho biicf hospi- 
tality which I was able to extend to hm, and of wluch he 
has ever since been unduly mindful, gave me the oppoitunty 
of observing with how much directness of purpose and clear- 
ness of judgment the high officais of Japan were able to 
penetiate mto the most novel and complicated subjects of 
inquiry; ard I for one was notsuipzised to learn that Adinual 
Kawamura had soon afterwaids succeeded to the mmistry of 
maiine, 01 later, that he had been entiusted, though a 
Satsuma man, to serve as the principal advise: of tho 
imperial Prince Arisugawa during tho Iate Satsuma war. 
Noi waa I surprised, other, at the zealous friendslup which 
he then displayed m his endenyours to allay tho ange: and 
avert the treason of tho disaffected marshal, or at the firm- 
ness and ability with which, when all persuasions failed, ho 
Lent hig whole energies to the subjugation of his :ebellious 
relative, 

Of his excellency Enouyé Kawoiy, the minster of public 
works, I have for some time enjoyed the personal fuendship, 
as he recently resided for some yenis m London, acqurmg u 
perfect command of om lauguage, and thhgontly studymg 
our political and municzpal institutions, ou. modos of cyn- 
ducting public business, om pubhee works' gystoms, and bos 
all those gieat pimciples of national finance whi¢y have 
contribufeg moie then anything else to the aakné fledged 
emingnee < this country in financial oxedit, Retuuing Ts 
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Japan with the results of such studies, and of the observations 
ofakeen observer of men and things, Mr. Enouyé was almost 
immediately appointed to a place m the cabmet as muster 
of pubhe works, which was vacated by Mr. Tto’s taansfer to 
the home office. The addition of such a man to the govern- 
ment of Japan must bo of great advantage to the country at 
a time when finance on the one hand and foreign ielations 
on tho othe: foim the most impoitant subjects of cabinet 
dehberation, Mr. Enouyé once came even neater than Mi. 
Iwakmia io sacrificing his hfe for his country, his foreign 
associations and sympathy with the new oider of thes 
having led to his bemg cut dewn in the most dreadful 
manner in tho days of the samurai discontents, and left, 
bleeding from head to foot, with many wounds, to an ap 
pmently certain death. It being winter time, and snow 
lymg upon the giound, lis wounds were stanched by tho 
cold till help arrived, and thus his life was preserved. Ho 
was associated with Geneial Kuroda in his mission to Korea 
m 1875, after which he made a long visit to Mngland, as 
proviously stated.* . 

Tu u preceding chapte: we haye made the acqurintunce of 
his exeellency Oki Takato, the mmster of Justice, His fist 
office under the new government was, as we have seen, that 
of mimste1 of education, which he became in June 1871. In 
Octobe: 1872 he was appomted minister of 1eligion also. 
In the following year he was made minister of justice, with 
a sent in the cabinet I had the advantage of frequently 
meeting this distmguished member of the government, and 
found him keenly alive to the importance of a prompt and 
eflicient administiation”of justice and minutely acquainted 
with the practice of the courts, No one whom I met seemed 
mote sensible than he of the necessity for further reforms in 
the law, some of which he was good enough to sketch durmg 

~ ouf conversations, Infa2t nothing 1s mote remaikable in the 

tatergourse which, One had with the ministers of Jopan than 

Perrin! the above was witten forcig. affans—a post fin which lis 
a Infouyé has, as stated im a antecedents, no less thn his remark 
qevious Motneld, become mumster of able abilities, cminently qualify him 
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the'fotal absence of that lethaigy and indifference which wet 
are accustomed to attirbute to all Tastern peoples 

No doubt a good deal of time 1s sometimes lost in 
the fiansaction of busmess, end Duropeans in Japan have 
had often to “complain of uncertamty and vanablencss m 
official quarters. But I am peisuaded that this has been due 
to the novelty of the business and of the business methods 
thathhave come suddenly ito vogue, and not at all to Oriental 
idfeness i in jhe men who have undertaken to govern. We aio 
apt” to forget that in Japan we have to deal with men who 
have had to cast away every fiadation, every habit, and every 
piidtiple and mode of action with which even the youngest 
of them began official hfe, Old things have passed away, and 
all things have become new But I can with confidence 
agse1t that whenever 16 has been my duty to discuss business 
matters with the mmistes of Japan, eithe: at home ot 
abroad, I have had no cause whatever to complain of delay 
or indifference, or any dilatory tendency whatever 

The last, of the ministers whom I have to name, but not 
the least, 19 General Kuroda Kiyotaka, the minister mehage 
of the agriculture of the country md of the colomal dopart- 
ment, the chief duty of which latte: is to administer the 
government of the gicat northern island of Yozo, We 
lately sow this office: employed on x mission to Korea, 
which was fulfilled with so much skill that wai was avoidod, 
although the 1elations between Korea and Japan iemain far 
fiom satisfactory.” General Kurodais a member of an ancient 
and distinguished princely house, and himself a dave and 
expoienced officer, who rendered good servico durmg the 
ingurections that followed the sbolition of the Shogunate, 
In the administration of Yozo ths general has an arduous and 
unportant duty to fulfil, and he wisely spends mueh of Ins 


+ ‘fhe Koican affan ended hap. meico was mido betwoor the bo et 
pily Ku oda Kiyotnake with counties, I ‘gh 27, 1876 "Iapan a 
men of-wai ente ed Koan waters thus peacefully opened thig,et o 
Pationfe, akill and tact werefiowned the hea wit natiens fo t10 Gala _ 
with success On behalf of Japai a Ghafiis a 
teaty of peate, fi endsl rp, and com- 
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"time in the island personally inspecting the many mining 
and othe opeiations m progress there. 

The aboye ministers com; ose the presont Dai-jo Kuwan, 
oi cabinet. The second of the governing bodies of the state 
ig the Genro In (house of seniois), or senate * This body is 
composed of nobles, men who have served the country with 
lecognised distinction (sonen), offices who have given signal 
proofs of athty in the admmistiative departments, and men 
eminent in polities throughout the country. In cieating this 
body the emperor's decree intimated that it was to enlarge 
the law-creating power, and although 1n the rules framed for 
its guidance by the pume minister, Sanjo, 1fs powers” ae 
moro iesticted, as was to be expected, than those of our 
House of Lords, and although the initiative of its busmess 
comes from above, even those who complain of its constitu 
tion and operation admit that very much is to be said in 
favour of this body, so.far as it goes The American general 
Le Gendre, for example (in the work just quoted im a foot- 
note), who cirticises the rules of the senate adversely, admits 
that “the rules of the Genro-In, although restrictive, were 
go worded that to convert it into a thoroughly legiglative 
assembly only one of the articles had to be changed ;” and 
oxplaims that “ths was the seventh, whereby the power of 
the Mikado regarding the enactment of laws was made exclu- 
sive and absolute.” Tam bound to say that lis appears to 
me to be a somewhat far-fetched complaint, nor 1s if alto- 
gether reasonable Lo suppose that the Mikado and the cabinet 
could sm any case concede full legislative powers to a single 
body composed as this senate is; still less 1s 16 to be supposed 
that the soveeign shguld suiender all contiol over the 
legislation of the country in 1tg present condition, To expect 
this 18 $0 expect a gieater surionder of power than any 
constitutional monarch that we know of has exercised, and 
gigpter then the president of the Umted States Republic even 
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hag ‘ati celled upon to make, It cannot be doubted that 
the cieation of this senate was a remarkable evidence of the 
eainestness of the omperor in his expressed desire to giadually 
popnlanise the system of government; nor can it bo doubted 
that this influential body has 1endored, and 1s rendering, good 
sorvice, As it gains oxpetience and wisdom 16 will gain 
mereased power, and will ultimately acquire the same kind 
and” measure of power as our own House of Lords possesses 5 
bis before this can be boughs about, the repiesentacive 
sy$tem has to be giadually doveloped, as it doubless will 
be Jn these matters, however, “ great haste” may prove 
“T€ss speed,” and prudent men will not urge Japan to 
attempt in a day what other nations have taken far longer 
to accomplish. 

Last year (1878) another most 1emarkable step was made 
in furtherance of representative institutions, clective assom 
bhes being established throughout the empire They me 
to be local asyemblies, sitting in Maich of cach year for not 
more thay a month, and, subject to the control of the home 
minister, aie to deal with all questions of local taxation 
The¥ may also petition tho contral government on other 
matters of localinterost, The qualifications for membership 
aio an ago of not less chan twenty fivo years, a thieo yonis’ 
residence in the electoral district, and the payment of a land 
tax within that district of not less than £2. The qualfeation 
for electors (males only) are an age of twonty yonrs, inscription 
on the register, and payment of » land-tax of £1. The voting 
1s by ballot, but the names of the voters aie to bo wailton by 
themselves on the voting papas, I cannot help thinking 
that by thus cautiously but steadily advancing along the 
approved path of political progress the empeio and the 
axisting government of Japan oa imsnrmg a better futuio 
for their country than would be at all hkely to result fiom ~ 
a less giaditl method of proceeding. 
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